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MINISTERS IN ANCIENT NORTHERN INDIA AS DEPICTED 
IN THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM c. 300 B.C. TO 650 A.D. 

J.K. Jain * 

The inscriptions are an important source of information for reconstructing 
the history of administration in ancient India. No doubt, they are donative but 
they supply ample data regarding the administrative system prevalent in actual 
practice. This article embodies some aspects of the ministers in ancient 
northern India as depicted in the inscriptions from c. 300 B.C. to 650 A.D. 

In ancient northern India the works and the responsibilities of the king 
were manifold and diverse, therefore, it was impossible for him to perform all 
the functions single handed. He therefore, appointed ministers for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of all the functions of the state. The Third' and Sixth 2 
rock edicts of Maurya King Asoka describe the term 'Palisa' which has been 
translated by K.P. Jayaswal 3 as the 'Mantriprisad ' as mentioned in the 
Arthashastra of Kautilya. The proof as supplied by the Junagarh inscription 4 
of Saka Mahakshtrapa for the existence of ministers called Matisaciva in the 
Province also make it believable that some sort of council of ministers must 
have existed at the state level, i.e., in the central administration of the Sakas. 
Although the inscriptions of the Kusanas do not give any information re- 
garding the council of ministers yet the inscriptions of the Guptas frequently 
denote the functioning of the' council in the Gupta empire. The Gupta king 
Kumaragupta had a council of ministers which is evident from the reference 


* Senior Lecturer, Sh. L.N. Hindu College, Rohtak (Haryana). 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 


E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Ashoka, C.I.I. Vot.-I, New Delhi, rpt. 1969, p. 4 ft E.I., II, 
p.450. 

Ibid., p.12 ff; £.1., II, p.454. 

I.A. , 42, p. 283. 

D C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, Vol. I, from 6th 
century, B.C. to 6th century A. D., Calcutta, 1965, p.180, fh.5. 
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in the Bilsad Pillar inscription 5 to the honouring of Dhruvarman by the parisad. 
Besides, the inscriptions of the Guptas and their feudatories describe cer- 
tain ranks of the ministers. For instance the Allahabad stone pillar inscription 6 
of Samudragupta, the Udaigiri cave inscription of Chandragupta-II 7 the Khoh 
copper plate inscriptions (year 1 56 and 163) 8 frequently mention Sandhivigrahika 
or Mahasandhivigrahika(ForeignMinister or Minister of War and Peace) and 
Amatya (Revenue Minister). The Karmadanda Siva Linga Inscription 9 of 
Kumaragupta-1 and Khoh copper plate inscriptions of Maharaja Sarvanatha 10 
reveal Mantri(councellor) and Mahabaladhikrita(commander in chief of the 
army), respectively. 


These inscriptions, however, do not reveal much about the precise 
number of ministers or the different ranks within the council of ministers 
one has to turn to the literary sources in order to analyse whatever informa- 
tion the inscriptions supply in this regard. Evidently, the school of Manava 
recommends that the council of ministers should consist of 12 Amatyas , 
while Brihaspati 1 ’ and Ausanasa 12 delineate .that the number should be 16 
and 20 respectively. Kautilya 13 mentions a council of ministers called Mantri 
Parisad. He, however, points out that the council should consist of three or 
four Mantrim but as many Amatyas as the need of the business of administration 


5. D C. Sircar, S.I., p. 286, L-9 <T (T)'fe -HlPlcM pumfriT HiSrfcftH I 

6. J.F. Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta kings and their successors, Vol.IIl, Varanasi, 
rpt. 1970. J.F.Fleet, interprets the Sandhivigrahika an officer for peace and war’, whose other 
synonymous titles are Sandhivigradhikrita ( I. A., Vol. VI 11, p.70,1 1,1 7f ) 
Sandhivigradhikarandhikrita ( I. A. , Vol. IV.p. 175,1-1 8)and Sandhivigrahin {I. A. Vol. VIII, p.20). 
The next grade above this that of the Mahasandhivigrahika occurs in the copper plate inscrip 
tion of Maharaja Hastin year 1 63, No. 22 (J.F. Fleet, op- cit., p. 16 fn 4.). 

K. P Jayaswal, however, interprets Sandhivigrahika as Junior Minister and 
Mahasandhivigrahika as Senior Minister of foreign affairs (Hindu Polity, pp. 305-6 1 ); D. C. 
Sircar, translates Sandhivigrahika as Minister of war and peace, S.I., p. 268, fn. 1 . 

7. D.C. Sircar, S./.,pp. 279- 80 

8. J.F. Fleet, op. cit., pp. 100, 105 & 109. 

9. D C. Sircar, S.I., p. 290. 

10. J.F. Fleet, op. cit., p. 129 and p. 134. (r)FF 4 frMijkt I 

11. Arthasastra of Kautilya, ed. & tr. by R. Shamasastary, Mysore, 1961, p. 15. 

12. Ibid 

13. Ibid. 
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demands. Manu l4 recom mends smaller number of ministers. Sukra 15 describes 
a ministry of ten, but on the other hand, he recommends a smaller body of 7-8 
members. It is worthwhile to mention here that neither the inscriptions nor the 
literary sources pertaining to the post-maurya and Gupta times refer to purohita, 
the most important minister in the council of the Mauryas. According to R.S. 
Sharma, the absence of the priestly office was more than made up by the as- 
cription of divine attributes to the king. 16 Thus it is evident that the principle of 
divinity of the king may have led to the diminishing importance to the Purohita 
(Royal Chaplain) in the Kusana and Gupta times, and that is why the inscrip- 
tional sources and the contemporary literature do not speak about it. The de- 
scription reveal that the council of ministers in ancient states of northern India 
could be appointed according to the need of the state administration, or accord- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the kingdom. The notable feature regarding the mem- 
bers of the council is that the status and pay of each succeeding minister were 
lower than those of the preceding one, for example the purohita and the Senapati 
48,000 panas a year, Revenue and Treasury (finance) ministers 24,000 panas 
and the rest 12,000 panas.' 1 

The inscriptions provide valuable information about the qualifications 
considered necessary for the appointments of ministers in northern India. These 
qualifications included skill in military matters such as leadership, the use of 
weapons and valour. Great importance was also attached to the qualities of 
scholarship both in poetics and in politics. This is proved by the Allahabad 
stone pillar inscription and the Udaigiri cave inscription. The Allahabad stone 
pillar inscription 18 of Samudragupta evidently reveals how Harisena demon- 
strated his skill in penmanship and who due to his ability held several portfolios 
simultaneously. Further, the Udaigiri cave inscription 19 of Chandragupta-II 

14. Maim Smrili , Skt. text and Hindi tr. by Kesava Prasad Sharma Divedi, Bombay, 1923, VII. 54. 

15. Sukranitisara, tr. by B.K. Sarkar, New Delhi, 1975, II, 71-72, Cf. Shivaji’s As I ha Pradhana : 

1. Peshwa (Prime Minister), 2. Senapati. 3. Amatya, 4. Saciva. 5. Mantri, 

6. Sumant, 7 .Panditrao, 8. Nyayadhisa. K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 2nd ed., Banglore. 1955. 
pp. 282-83. 

16 R.S. Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, rpt. 1991. p. 384. 

17. ,1.6'., V., 3. 

18. J.r. Fleet., op.cit. <uiciaHil4>T>ui Ngl? J s-im=nSI^frr JOT (8(<f“SH|tl) 

DC. Sircar. 6’./.. pp. 279- 80. 

; -f>lrq^'j|i4 $(ci<f4i[d tfT: 4n-K«i<ji cffarT I J.F. Fleet, op. cit.. 

pp 34 '-36. 


19. 
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refers to Saba as being grounded in the science of poetics and politics. It shows 
that highly qualified and experienced persons were appointed asministers. How- 
ever the references of Harisena, who was a Foreign Minister and chief of all the 
forces under Samudragupta and Saba, Foreign Minister, who accompanied 
Chandragupta-II in a campaign of conquest of Malwa and Gujrat, undoubtedly 
prove that the military leadership was the most important qualification for the 
minister during the Gupta times. 

But the inscriptions clearly mention that caste was considered as one of 
the most important qualifications to the appointment of the ministers. The 
Karmadanda SivaLinga inscription 20 of Kumaragupta -I refers to a brahmana 
minister. Further, the surnames of the Suryadatta and his son Vibhudatta 
(Sandhivigrahikas) mentioned in the Majhgawan copper plate inscriptions 21 of 
the Parivrajikas (feudatories of the Guptas) suggest that they belonged to the 
brahmana community. However, the writings of the Greek writer as well as 
Indian classical writers corroborate the view and provide more data to us in 
analysing the role of the caste factor for the post of ministers. Megasthenes 22 
states that the advisors (ministers) were selected from a particular caste, i.e., 
the seventh Caste which is a small class and is distinguished by superior wis- 
dom and justice. Yajnavalkya 23 prefers brahmanas of and hereditary and noble 
descent to be appointed as ministers.Manu 24 prescribes heredity, nobility, loy- 
alty for the post of ministers. Bana Bhatta 25 in Kadambari describes Sukanasa 
as a brahmana minister whose intelligence was fixed in all affairs of the 
Kingdom. 

Thus the references of ancient writers and the references of inscriptions 
substantiate the fact that the brahmanas and the nobles were appointed 
ministers during the period under study. Despite the abundant information re- 
garding the council of ministers the constitutional procedure adopted for 
choosing it remains unexplained if not ambiguous. It seems that the fidelity 
towards the throne was the sole criterion for inclusion of some persons in the 


20. R.K.. Choudliary, Prachin Bhartiya Abhilekha. Meerut, p. 60. 

21. J.F. Fleet, op. cit.. No. 22, p. 105; No.23, p. 109 

IrlPftd' 4sh!Hlr4Md l ^H l -dl ■K.tlTlSH'tfl T^l HgltlPtlRuilB'r 

(1 *) RFT4 (?) c™+driinRl^\d+: I 

22. J.W.Mc. Crindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1972, p. 85. 

23. Yajnavalkya Smriti with Vikramitrodaya and Mitakshara, Benaras,1930, 

1. 312. 

24. Manu, VII, 226. 

25. Kadambari of Bana Bhatta. tr. byC.M. Ridding, 1896, pp. 49-50. 
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council of ministers because, in fact, the council had no independent powers 
and existed only to ditto the wishes and orders of the monarch. The considera- 
tion of the caste factor for selection of minister also shows that the monarchs 
used to be prejudiced while framing the council of ministers. The caste system 
was thus strengthened officially. 

Evidence is also available to show that in some cases the ministerial post 
passed on from father to his son. In other words, it had hereditary character. 
The Allahabad stone pillar inscription of Samudragupta states that the posts of 
Khadyatapakika 26 and Mahadandanayaka were held by Dhruvabhuti while his 
son Harisena also worked as Sandhivigrahika, Kumaramatya and 
Mahadandanayaka during the reign of the Guptas. 27 The Lldaigiri cave inscrip- 
tion of Chandragupta-II states Virasena Saba or Pataliputra as Sandhivigrahika 
(Foreign Minister) by hereditary descent. Similarly the Kanda inscription of 
Kumaragupta-1 reveals that both Prithvisena and his father worked as Mantrins 
during the reign of Kumaragupta-1. In the Majhgawan copper plate inscrip- 
tion 28 of Maharaja Hastin, it has been recorded that Suryadatta held the post of 
Foreign Minister under the Parivrajikas while his son Vibhudatta later worked 
on the same post in 5 1 0 A.D. The Khoh copper plate inscriptions 29 of Ucchkalpa 
(year 177 and 193) mention that Gullu (496 A.D.)and his brother Manoratha 
(51 2 A.D.) worked as Foreign Ministers during the reign of Maharaja Sarvanatha. 
The emphasis on the principle of heredity tends to counter the importance of 
the elements of ability and competence in the appointment of ministers. In 
this connection one tends to agree with P.L. Gupta 30 who suggests that the in- 
heritance of ministerial posts appear to have been in continuance for several 
generations, the incumbents holding their posts with all their powers and influ- 
ence. 

Another feature regarding the ministerial posts, as reflected in the in- 
scriptions was the holding of several portfolios by a person simultaneously. 
Though the King usually preferred to appoint one minister to look after one 
department in order to ensure competence, yet in the absence of sufficient number 
of able persons he allocated more than one portfolio to single person of merit. 

26. D.C. Sircar translates Khadyatapakika as head of royal kitchens; D.C. Sircar, S.I., 
p. 268, fn. 1 . 

27. ibid., p. 274. 

28. J.F. Fleet, op. cit., No. 23, L-18, p. 109. 

29. Ibid., No. 27, p. 124; No. 29, p. 129. 

30. P.L. Gupta, The Imperial Guptas, Vol-II, Varanasi, 1979, p.18. 
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As a matter of fact, the Allahabad stone pillar inscription 31 of Samudragupta 
mentions that Harisena held the post of Kumaramatya, Sandhivigrahika and 
Mahadandanayaka simultaneously. P.L Gupta 32 suggests that the lack of able 
and trustworthy people and the rpethod of economy in expenses led to the com- 
bination of several posts at a time. But it appears that holding of several posts 
simultaneously by a minister may have also affected the efficiency in the ad- 
ministration both ways - first the system affected the efficiency of a minister in 
particular and secondly, it weakened the control of the central Government over 
the bureaucracy during the period. 

Apart from the composition and qualifications of the council of minis- 
ters, the inscriptions also throw welcome light on their functions. It is evident 
from the Third rock edict 33 of King Asoka that the duty of the council of minis- 
ters was to order the officials, i ,e.,Yuktas, to register new administrative deci- 
sions (measures) taken by the King. Thus the council of ministers was entrusted 
with the job of enactment and execution of the policy decided by the King. 
Further the Sixth rock edict 34 of the Maurya King depicts the council of minis- 
ters as more powerful, since in his absence it could take up any emergent matter 
the discussion of which the King may have left to the council. However, in that 
case the opinion of the members of the council was to be reported to the King 
urgently, wherever he may be. Likewise, the Junagarh rock inscription 35 of 
Rudradaman, the Saka Mahakshtrapa, states that the important matters regard- 
ing finance were generally referred to the council of ministers, though the final 
decision always rested with the King. According to the Bilsad pillar inscrip- 
tion 36 of Kumaragupta-f the next duty of the council of ministers was to honour 
the poets and scholars on particular occasions. The Udaigiri cave inscription 37 
of Chandragupta-II and the Karmadanda Siva Linga inscription 38 of Kumaraguta- 
I frequently show that some ministers had extra military qualifications and also 
accompanied the king to the battle fields. It appears that the services of 


31. .I F. Fleet, op.cit., p. 16. 

32. P.L. Gupta, op.cit., pp. 18-19, 

33. . E. Hultzsch. op. tit., p.4 ff.trfttfT 1*4 TT I 

34. ibid., p. 12 ff. mr ipfcrr wtif*r tfff vrow et m Ttmr%tr jimiRi* 

irefct cnr sram wnst iferro awr if Frbt ^3*^ i 

35. D.C. Sircar, S.I.. p. 180: E.I.. VIII, p.49. 

36. Ibid., p.286, 1-9. 

37. Ibid., pp. 279-80. 

38 D C. Sircar, S.I.. p.290. 
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Sandhivigrahika were required in both making peaceful and harmonious rela- 
tions or declaration of war with the other kingdoms. Further the importance of 
the ministerial post is testified by the Nalanda stone inscription 39 of the reign of 
Yasodharman which refers to a minister who is described as a Margapati (the 
guardian of the passes), Udicipati (the lord of the north or the chief guardian of 
the passes of the north). 

A study of these inscriptions show that the council of ministers during 
the period under study registered a gradual growth in its functions and influ- 
ence. In the beginning it was confined to getting the decisions of the King 
executed by the officials as is evident from the Third rock edict. The Sixth rock 
edict of Asoka installed a few years later shows that the council had begun to 
consider matters of urgent importance but subject to the final approval of the 
king. During the reign of the Sakas the council of ministers gained the powers 
of considering and taking decisions on financial matters though the final deci- 
sion still rested with the King. The area of the functions of this body further 
increased during the Gupta period when the ministers had the powers to honour 
luminaries besides accompanying the king on his war expeditions and carrying 
out the responsibilities entrusted to them. However, no inscription of the later 
kings supplies any information regarding the powers and functions of the coun- 
cil of ministers. 

The ancient writers on polity seem to be more informative than the in- 
scriptions in this regard. Kautilya 40 mentions that the council of ministers was 
presided over by the King himself, ministers were expected to observe strict 
secrecy regarding the matters of discussion and decisions, every effort was made 
to maintain the secrecy. Though Kautilya was in favour of joint consultation 
with three or four ministers, whose portfolios may have been connected with 
the matter yet he advised that in case of emergency a meeting of both - the 
council of Amatyas and Mantrins be held and instruct the king to accept the 
decision of majority or what appear to him to be beneficial to the state. Manu 41 
prescribes that the ministers are to look after the day-to-day functioning of the 
state during the illness of the king - a prerogative which a Kautilyan minister 
did not possess. Kamandaka 42 classifies the ministers into three broad divisions- 

39. E.I., XX, p.37 ff. 

40. Anhasasira of Kautilya and Chankya Sutra, ed. & tr. by Vachaspati Gairola, Varanasi. 

1984, I. 10,14. 

41. Manu, VII, 226. 

42. Kamandaka Nilisara, ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri Trivandrum, 1912, rpt. 1982. 
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- Mcmtrins, Sacivas and Amatyas. He does not lay down the duty of individual 
minister, but collectively they were called upon to hold counsel to look after the 
income and expenditure, to administer justice, to subjugate enemies and to pro- 
tect the King and the kingdom. He even mentions the presence of the minister 
in the army camp, entrusts him with the responsibility to stop the revolts of the 
frontier guards, and the foresters. Sukra 43 however, supply invaluable informa- 
tion regarding the working of the ministry. He delineates that each minister 
should normally have two secretaries, but their number may be increased if the 
work of the department demands this step. Conversely if a department was very 
small, the secretary was often dispensed with. 

A secretary was often promoted to the position of the minister in due 
course, if he had proved his capacity by his work and achievements. Sukra also 
recommends the occasional transfer of ministers from one portfolio to another. 
This was intended partly to offer scope to able ministers to get the change of 
departments, more important than those to which they were originally appointed. 
That such changes in portfolios were often taking place in practice is shown by 
the case of Prithvisena, who was previously an ordinary minister ( Mantrin ), but 
was later promoted to the post of the Scmdhivigrahika (Foreign Minister). 

The account of Hiuen Tsang 44 provide a glimpse regarding the powers 
and functions of the ministers. The Chinese pilgrim tells how Harsavardhana, 
was chosen King of Thanesar after the death of Rajyavardhana by the council 
of ministers. He adds further when the throne of Kanauj fell vacant after the 
assassination of Maukhari King Grahavarman the ministers in a meeting offered 
the crown to Harsavardhana. Hiuen Tsang also refers to the case of a minister 
of Asoka who had declined to comply with the King's(Asoka's) desire to give 
away all his possessions in charity, as a depleted treasury would have adversely 
affected the financial condition of the state and this suggests that the ministers 
enjoyed much power and authority. It also reveals that the ministers in central 
administration were not merely advisors and puppets in the hands of the king in 
ancient India, they occasionally performed important function by dint of their 
ability and influence and declined to comply witjt the King's desire in case they 
did not consider it proper. But the cases of such fearless and bold ministers 


43. Sukraniti, II, 115. 

44. Siyuki of Hiuen Tsang tr. & ed. by S. Beal, “The Buddhist Records of the Western World - 1,” 
London, 1884, rpt., pp. 210-16. 
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were few and far between. They were royal servants and not the actual repre- 
sentatives of the people as in the modern time. So they usually worked under 
pressure and as per the wishes of the monarch. 

In view of what has been said above a few inferences 
suggesting progressive trends in the formation of the ministry, may be drawn. 

Firstly, there had been increase in the horizontal and vertical functional 
division of administrative responsibilities of ministers during the period. There 
was evolution of the council of ministers and gradually it acquired sufficient 
powers. Some of the ministers in fact, discharged their duties efficiently and 
effectively. Secondly, the numerical strength of the ministry shows increase 
and the designations of the ministers suggested change. 

Notwithstanding, the progressive trend the following drawbacks and la- 
cunae may also be pointed out:- 

First, there was no uniformity in rules in regard to the number of minis- 
ters in the ancient Indian administration. The ministers were appointed as per 
the wishes of the King who enjoyed unfettered powers in those days. Secondly, 
the ministers were royal servants and did not enjoy constitutional powers as in 
the modern period. So they could not put any effective restrain in the autocracy 
of the King who could nullity the decisions of his ministers and adopt any 
course of action according to his own discretion. Barring aside some precedents, 
the ministers appear to be merely advisors and implementors of the King's or- 
ders and decrees received by them. Thirdly, holding of several portfolios by 
one minister simultaneously may have affected the efficiency of the administra- 
tion, and further weakened the control of the central government over the bu- 
reaucracy. And Finally, though the criteria for the ministerial posts was fixed 
through the several tests and qualifications, yet the heredity, high birth and 
loyalty to the throne invariably appear to be important considerations while 
making the appointments of the ministers. The brahamanas and kshatriyas were 
appointed on the higher posts. The accent on high birth, heredity control cre- 
ated a class of rulers and ruled in the society. Consequently, the people belong- 
ing to non-ruling class had hardly any opportunity to get appointment on merit 
in the administrative set up of ancient India. 



SILK OR COSTUS ROUTE ? - AN APPRAISAL OF CENTRAL 
ASIAN TRADE ROUTES 

Suman Jamwal (Rana) * 

Establishment of Kushana authority over India and certain areas of Cen- 
tral Asia alongwith the simultaneous growth of the Roman Empire in the west 
gave impetus to the rise and subsequent development of the land route connec- 
tion between China, India, West Asia and Rome. 1 Indian wood^became popular 
in Persia as early as the sixth century B.C., and costus(Kuiha) was treated as 
very precious item by the Syrian Greeks. 2 The theory that sea-voyage became 
comfortable when Roman Hippalus came to know about the trend of the monsoon 
about 45 A.D., is now a days treated as Roman ethno centric nonsense. Certain 
evidences concerning the early medieval days show that even Central Asian 
goods were brought to the parts of Sindh for their further sail to western Asia. 3 
Yet trade got an extra ordinary boost due to the land routes connecting India, 
Rome and China.These routes were later on became famous as silk routes as 
silk was carried to Rome from China through them. 4 

However, when we go through the Roman accounts, then we find that 
Indian goods were much more in demand in relation to those from China. It was 
due to the reason that the contacts between the Kushana rulers and the Romans 
had been well established. This can be inferred on the basis of the fact that 
numerous embassies on behalf of the Kushanas were sent to Rome. 5 The prod- 

* Depl of History, University of Jammu, Jammu 

I R.C.Majumdar, “India and the Western World” and “Colonial and Cultural Expansion” included in 

Majumdar.R.C and others, eds., The Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1980, pp. 613-25, 645-46. 

2. Ibid., pp.612-13; The Periplits of the Erythean Sea (translated by W.H, Scoff), New York,1912, 
p. 1 69; Seleucus is said to have presented one pound of costus to one of his friends. 

3. Lallanji Gopal , The Economic Life of Northern India C.A.D. 700 -1200, Delhi, 2nd Revised 
edition, 1989, pp. 148-50. 

4. E.H.Warmington, The Commerce Between Roman Empire and India, Revised llnd edition, Delhi, 
1974, pp.152, 160-161, 247-248; Moti Chandra' Trade and Routes in Ancient India, Delhi, 1977, 
pp. 124-27. 

5. M.P. Charles Worth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire, 
Helesheim, 1961, p. 62. 
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ucts which were having consumption in Asia and Rome were woollen goods, 
Kutha(CosXus), Saffron, Spices etc . 6 Kutha was one of the most important items 
of trade. On the basis of the information, we learn that it was this commodity 
which was required most by the Romans. Here it was in the first place used for 
scenting shawls . 7 It was also used in preparing the ointfnents, medicine, per- 
fumes and the scenting of food and their seasoning of wine . 8 Alongwith this, it 
was used in sacrifices and in the preservation of fruits . 9 The Periplus of 
Erythraean Sea mentions its export to Rome through Patala, Barbaricum and 
Barygaza alongwith the land routes . 10 Pliny has remarked upon the pungent 
taste and the pleasant smell of costus . 11 He also refers to two kinds of costus 
which were found at Patala especially at the entrance to the Indus . 12 After the 
downfall of the Rome too, its trade continued as it was in demand in other 
countries also. The woolen goods especially the pashmina shawls from Kash- 
mir were exported to Rome and other Western countries and fetched consider- 
able amount of foreign gold to India . 13 

Thus India in times of Pliny "was annually drawing the Roman empire 
of its gold valued at fifty million sesterces " 14 The statement is supported from 
the hoards of Roman coins which were found at several places close to the 
South Indian Coast . 15 Denari of Augusties and Tiberius Were reported from 
Hazara district of Punjab of Pakistan also though the north-west was com- 
pletely devastated first by the Hunas in the first century A.D. and later by the 
Ghaznavides in the eleventh century A.D . 16 

Besides this, we also know that at least three land routes, passing through 
Central Asia, connected India with China since early days due to the efforts of 


6. E. H. Warmington, op.cit., pp. 152,160-61,247-48. 

7. Ibid., pp. 197-98. 

8. E.H. Warmington, op.cit., pp. 197-98; Moti Chandra, op.cit., p. 126. 

9. E.H.Wannington, op.cit., pp. 197-98. 

10. Periplus Maris Erythraei, English translation by J.W.McGrindle, (Reprint,) Patna, 1987, p. 1 09. 

1 1. E.H. Warmington, op.cit., p. 198. 

12. Ibid 

13. Ibid . , p. 1 60. 

14. J.W. Me Grindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature. Patna, 1987, p.125; 
R.C.Majumdar, op.cit., p. 621. 

15. R.C.Majumdar, op.cit., pp. 621-23. 

16. Ibid., p.621. 
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the Buddhists . 17 It was because of the proselytizing efforts of the Buddhist monks 
of the Kashmir and China that the safe transit of traders' carvanas could be- 
come possible through areas inhabited by less civilized people. The monks 
therefore, succeeded in providing knowledge of the new routes connecting the 
two countries. Thus small routes passing through difficult terrain were rocked 
out through Gilgit, Yarkand etc. to facilitate the quick journey between Kash- 
mir and the places falling on the Southern silk route. Out of the three land 
routes, the Southern most one was connected at Wakhan with the road which 
provided access to Kashmir along Gilgit and Yasin valley . 18 It was difficult, no 
doubt but remained popular among the Buddhists till the advent of Hunas. 

Under the circumstances, there appears no justification in calling the 
Central Asian routes as Silk routes because of their connection with the Chi- 
nese silk. The Indian muslin was much more popular in Rome than the silk 
from China . 19 The Roman literature tells us that "Roman dames decked in 
seven folds of Indian muslin, paraded the streets and became such a menace to 
the city's morals that the Senate intervened and laid an embargo upon the im- 
port of that fine stuff from India." 

Another factor, which also needs the attention of scholars in this regard, 
is the traditions and cultural nuclei of the important places of the so called 
Southern silk routes like Khotan and Kuchi. All such places were having flour- 
ishing Indian culture and their dynasties generally traced their descent from the 
ruling families of India . 20 Thus, the economy, culture and polity of the cities of 
Central Asia was Indian without any important Chinese context. Rather it were 
the monks of Kuchi who succeeded in making Buddhism a major religious 
institution in China though it was first introduced in the first century A. D . 21 The 
entire Central Asia, thus, not only became a centre of Indian culture but an 
agent for its spread in other areas also. 

The later historians also talk mainly about the interaction between India, 
Greece and Rome. Nowhere we hear from them about the similarities between 
the ideas of Greece, Rome and China. Among such scholars Alberuni com- 
mands a very high position. His understanding of the civilization of India and 
Western Asia was par excellence and has been appreciated by all. He clearly 


17. Moti Chandra, op.cit., pp. 180-81 . 

1 8. Ibid. 

19. E.H.Warmington, op.cit, pp. 210-12. 

20. R.C.Majumdar, op.cit, pp. 639-45; Moti Chandra, op.cit, p. 1 77. 

21. R.C.Majumdar, op.cit, p. 647. 
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states that Sceathen Greeks and the Hindus think alike . 22 Thus we have nothing 
to prove that China had more trade than India, through Central Asian trade 
routes with Rome during the early centuries of Christian era when the said 
routes flourished most. 

Under the circumstances there is no justification in calling the Central 
Asian trade routes as Silk routes. If one wants to christen it on the basis of the 
most prized commodity which was carried through it, one has to call it costus 
routefas it was costus) which was treated most valuable by the Romans and the 
Greeks. And if this be the case then the study of the so called silk route's economy 
by taking into consideration the aspects related to China and the territories 
through which they passed alone will not bring into light, data of much rel- 
evance. 


22. Alberum's India, Edited by E.C.Sachau, Two Vols., S.Chand & Co, Delhi, 1964 ,Vol. 
I, p.24. 



SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF TRIBES IN JAMMU REGION IN 
ANCIENT TIMES 
Mrinalini Atrey * 

The present paper is an attempt to map out the ge6graphical distribution 
of different tribes in the region of Jammu 1 during ancient times. 2 Jammu has 
an antiquity that goes back to Indus days. 3 It was a part of the Vedic belt and as 
such some of the Vedic tribes may have also dewelt here. Madras, one of the 
Vedic tribes is often referred to in the local sources. There is also evidence of 
foreign tribes like Indo-Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas, and Kushanas having lived 
here. In the Post Harsa era, the political fragmentation and constant warfare 
forced people of plains to seek shelter in hilly regions of the north. As a result 
many Rajput classes shifted to these areas and set up small Kingdoms by subduing 
local inhabitants. 4 

This shows that Jammu was a home of many tribes. The foremost among 
them is the Madras. Madra tribe is said to have dewelt in the region between 
the rivers Ravi and Jhelum 5 with its capital at (Sakai) Siaikot during Vedic 
times. Jammu was a part of Madra. desh. This becomes evident from the fact 
that Panini in his Ash tadhyayi refers to the division of Madras into Purva and 
Apara Madra who dwelt in the region between Ravi and Chanab and Chanab 
and Jhelum respectively. 6 He also refers to further division of Madas into 
Savitriputrakah and Madrakarah on account of marriage of Madra princess 
Savitri with Salva Prince Satyavana. This division brought madrakarah group 
to Jammu and thus one of the section of Madra people made it as their place of 
activity. 

Another evidence which further supports the above given statement, is a 


* Dept, of History, University of Jammu. Jammu. 

1 . The region between river Ravi and river Jhelum south of Pir Panjal Hills. 

2. Pcriodisation as applied at Pak-lndian level has been taken up here as well for convenience. 

3. Harappan sites have been discovered at Manda in Akhnoor. 

4. Jammu along with other Punjab Hill states is a pertinent example of this process. 

3 Refer to map No. 1 . 

b V.S. Aggarwal. India .-lr Known To Panini, p.67. 
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legend regarding river Devika which flows through Jammu. It is said that this 
river was brought to the earth by Rishi Kashyap for the welfare of Madra peo- 
ple. 7 But during Alexander's invasion Madras do not figure anywhere in the 
accounts of Greek though Alexander fought many battles near and around Sakala. 
Infact his historians refer to two other tribes, Darva and Abhisaras. It is possi- 
ble that Madra by this time may have had lost their Vedic significance. Later on 
when Sakala came under the control of alien tribes like Sakas, Pahlavas and 
Hunas, Madras continued to fight for Sakala. Perhaps from their strong hold at 
Jammu at least ti 11 the time of Emperor Samudragupta. 8 In course of their struggle 
for independence they moved to Amritsar. This may also explain the inclusion 
of Amritsar into Madradesh. 

Two. ancient tribes Darva and Abhisara also inhabited this region be- 
tween Ravi and Chenab and Chanab and Jhelum respectively. 9 As a result the 
whole tract between Jhelum and Ravi came to be called Darva- Abhisara after 
them. The term dates back to pre-Alexander days as his historians refer to it. 
Alexander's historians refer to Abhisara, the king of this tract who made an 
alliance with him. Darva tribe on the other hand is mentioned in Markendya 
Purana 10 and Sabha Parva" of Mahabharta in connection with enumeration of 
other tribes. Now if we try to locate them, we find that it was present day Jammu 
and Billawar area for Darvas and Abhisaras occupied Poonchh, Rajouri and 
Bhimbar now popularly called Chibhal. 12 

Another important tribe of this region was the Audumbras. They inhab- 
ited the areas formed by the valley of the Beas or perhaps the wider region 
between the upper Satluj and and the Ravi. 11 The coins belonging to it have 
been found at Pathankot. On the basis of the testimony of Ganapath of Panini, 
the tribe can be placed as early as fifth century B.C. It must have asserted its 
independence and formed a separate state in about second century B.C. What 
happened to the Audumbras between the fifth and second century B.C. is at 

7. 'hRh<pM qfl-1 HT5T RwH I - dpf| I ut-ii-U Hlfil*ll W a-i-U f^illHd TRfflTf I I 

TTKgfhft Tdrr v 

o 

8. .IF. Fleet. Corpus Inscriptiomim Indicarum. Vol. Ill, p.8. 

9. Refer to map No. 2. 

10. B.K. Sastri. Duggar Ch Devika Nadi Da Sanskrilika Mahatva . Jammu, p.3 

1 1 . Ibid 

12. Refer to map No. 2. 

13. Dr Kalvan Kumar Dasgupta, The Audumbras, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1965, p.l ; Refer to 
map No. 2. 
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present unknown. Historians of Jammu region like Dr Charak regard present 
day Domba ( low caste) being its descendents. However this fact needs further 
enquiry. 

This region was also home to Takkas. Their kingdom lay between the 
Ravi and the Chenab i.e., to the north of the Jalandhar Kingdom. 14 According 
to Huien Tsang Sakher (Sialkot) was the capital of Takka country. Jammu An- 
nals also tell us that a dynasty of Takka kings of Takshila ruled over here for 
some centuries. Moreover Shiv Noirmohi writes that this tribe still inhabits the 
western banks of Chenab in the Akhnoor region 15 and call themselves as 
Takkai. 16 He says that either Akhnoor region was a part of the Takka country or 
Takka people migrated to this place. Many historians regard present day Takkaras 
or Thakurs as descendents of Takka tribe. These are now spread over whole of 
Jammu region but their dominant localities are in the Shivaliks. 

Gurjaras and Durgaras 17 (Dogras) are the other two tribes, which still 
form majority of the present population. They both appeared in the Shivalik 
hills simultaneously and it is possible that they either belonged to the same 
ethnic group or were atleast a part of the same wave of migration. 18 Durgara 
tribe inhabits the region situated between Ravi and Chenab to the south of the 
Pir Panjal. 19 As stated earlier, this was the region being inhabited by Madras 
and Darva Abhisara tribes as well. 20 What happened to them (Madras and 
Darva) is the question to be looked into. As regards to the Gurjaras, their diffu- 
sion and spread in this region is not known with certainity. They trace their 
descent to Gujrat and Rajputana. Their arrival is attributed to the outbreak of 
devastating droughts and femines in Rajasthan, Gujrat and Kathiawad. The 
archaeological evidences do prove that there was a spell of dryness in the 6th 
and 7th centuries in Rajasthan and Gujrat which led to outward migration of 
these people who along with their cattle entered the pastures of Shivaliks. 

The great Khasa tribe which had established itself in the valleys of 
Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Garhwal, Kumaon and Nepal also dwelt here. 


14. C.V Vaidy a, History of Medieval Hindu India, Vol. II, Delhi, 1979, p. 3S4; Refer to map 
No. 2. 

15 Refer to map No. 3. 

16. Shiv Nirmohi, Duggar Ka liihasa , p. 14. 

17. The Land is known as Dogra /Duggardesh after them. 

18. S.D;S. Charak, Rise and Fall of Jammu Kingdom , Pathankot, 1971, p.5. 

1 9. Refer to map No.3. 

20. Refer to maps No. 1 and 2. 
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Their ancestral home was probably in Central Asia from where they branched 
off and took a different route for India. Here in Jammu region they were con- 
centrated in Rajouri and Poonchh areas . 21 Infact both Rajapuri(Rajouri) and 
Lohar (Poonchh) states are said to have been founded by chiefs of Khasa tribe. 
The descendents of these tribes at the present day are probably the Khakhas of 
the lower Jhelum valley and the outer hills. 

Kishtwar area of Jammu region was inhabited by three important tribes 
namely Rotar, Ganai and Panjsasi. Rotar and Ganai were foreign tribes who 
invaded the plateau from the neighbouring hills . 22 The Rotar founded the vil- 
lage of Ziora and the Ganais settled near the centre of the plateau. Both of these 
tribes are still represented in the population and rank as sub-divisions of the 
Thakur caste . 2 - 1 Ganais have mostly converted to Islam. Panjsasi appear to be 
trading community from Punjab . 24 some of its members settled down in the 
plateau area and mingled with the other tribes. They, however, frequently en- 
tered into struggle with Rotar and Ganai tribes and were able to subdue them. 
When Kahnsen conquered Kishtwar, it was being ruled by Panjsasis. A few 
families of Panjsasis are still living in Walrukundle Palmer Tund Kishtwar . 25 

Another tribe, which was scattered all over the region is Nagas. Some 
scholars regard them as the original inhabitants of this region, while others 
regard them as foreigners who came here under the leadership of Vasukai Naga. 
Whatever the debate, one thing is clear that Nagas did form a part of the popu- 
lation of this area in ancient times. They still reside in Nagot area of R^asi 
where they have twenty-two villages e.g. Sarandher , Khanser . 26 Presently, they 
all claim themselves to be Chandravansi Thakurs . 27 Their main concentration 
was earlier in Bhaderwaha region. Swami Haridas Tyagi has discovered many 
aspects of Naga culture at Chenani and Ramnagartehsils also, which suggests 
that Naga culture prevailed almost in the whole of Duggar region . 28 

Kokkhars was also an important tribe, which inhabited in Jammu re- 


21 . Refer to map No. 3. 

22. Hutchinson and Vogel. History Of Punjab Hill States. Vol.il. Low Price Publications. Delhi, 
p. 641. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid p. 643. 

25. D.C. Sharma, History of Kishtwar. p.28. 

26. Shiv Nirniohi. Duggar Ke Lok Devta. p 14 

27. Ibid 

F..g. Kudd folk dance and trishul at Sudha Mahadev 


28. 
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gion. There is a lot of controversy about their origin. But one thing is clear that 
they inhabited Jammu region with main concentration near Mangle area. Their 
first appearance was noticed in A.D. 1008 when they joined Anandpal against 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 2t| Their importance was more because of their involvement 
in politics of their times. 

However when we attempt to locate these tribes and try to analyse their 
position in the present day scenario we are faced with difficulty. Most of these 
tribes have lost their identity. Many among them have either migrated to new 
places or have got involved in the process of Sanskritisation. We have seen that 
the area initially inhabited by Madras was later on occupied by Darva-Abhisra 
who in turn were overtaken by the tribes like the Duggaras and Gurjaras. 30 The 
Abhisara area is now known as Chibhal. 31 This shows that the preceding tribes 
having failed to withstand invading tribes either migrated to new places or were 
obliterated. It was perhaps in course of their struggle that Madras were forced 
to move from Sakala to places like Amritsar. Today if we try to locate Madras, 
Darva-Abhisara, it is difficult, almost impossible. What we can do is, try to find 
their imprints in the present day population. As discussed earlier, we know that 
present day Takkais could be lost Takka tribe. In the same manner if research is 
under taken, it could help us in knowing the antecedents of other tribes as well. 

Those tribes, which stayed on and faced the onslaught of the invaders, 
became part of Sanskritisation process. A pertinent example in this case is the 
Naga tribe. We find now they all claim to be Chandravansi Thakurs. This shows 
that they got Sanskritised in course of historical process. Further research would 
answer the questions as to when and under what circumstances it took place. 
Same could be said of Rotar and Ganai tribes. In case of Ganais, with the com- 
ing of Islamic influence they got islamised. 

It was not only the process of Sanskritisation but de-Sanskritisation also 
did take place. The case of present day Meghs and Dooms is an example. Many 
scholars regard them as original inhabitants of this place. Infact their physical 
features denote an Aryan origin 32 , but today they form the lowest rung of the 
society. It is possible that they could not protect themselves against the 


29. Mi ran Saproo: " Khokhars Problem on North West Frontier During Sultanate Period;” M. Phil. 
Term Paper, Dept Of History, University of laininu. 

30. Refer to map No. 2 and 3. 

31. Refer to map No. 3. 

India Census Report. 1911. Chapter Caste System, p.203. 
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onslaught of the superior migrating people. As a result they were reduced to the 
lowest status. In Bhaderwaha many Megh families call themselves as Nagas . 33 
It is quite possible that some of them may have been originally Nagas. 


33. Shiv Nimiohi. op.cil.. p.64. 

Note : Maps have been prepared with the help of A Historical Atlas of South Asia . edited by Joseph 
& Schewart/.erg and Maps provided in History Of Punjab Hill States by .1. Hutchinson and 
.1. I’ll. Vogel. 
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Jammu Region in Maurya Age 
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MARGINALS IN REVOLT: TURKBACHAS OF 
EASTERN PUNJAB, c.1380-1433 

Nishat Manzar * 

Timur's invasion (AD 1398-99) shattered the Delhi Sultanate, and his 
departure left the areas around Delhi and Punjab desolate. Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud had already fled to Gujarat, hence to Malwa and finally stayed at 
Kannauj till 1 405. Powerful nobles, who were left behind got an opportunity to 
assert their authority in different territories - wilayats, shiqs and iqtas. While 
the hakims of important regions like Gujarat, Malwa and Jaunpur declared their 
independence, Khizr Khan amir of Multan set his claim over Delhi. 1 Nobles 
who had been appointed in smaller iqtas also started behaving in an independ- 
ent manner. Sultan had lost control over his nobles, or, he was at their mercy 
rather. 

Mallu Iqbal Khan, who was a renowned noble 2 gained control over the 
state affairs at Delhi as Zabit (commander/chief/superior), soon after Timur’s 
departure 3 . He took upon himself the responsibility of bringing nobles of Delhi 
under control. First, he paid attention to the areas adjacent to Delhi. He carried 
out expeditions in the direction of Mewat, Bayana, Etawah, Gwalior, Katehar, 
etc. but his prime objective was to crush the increasing power of Khizr Khan, 
wall or amir of Multan who was looking for an opportunity to usurp power at 
Delhi. Thus Punjab became a battleground for rival forces, where iqta holders 
of different areas were being forced to obey either the Sultan of Delhi (or nobles 
fighting on his behalf) -or Khizr Khan. Iqtas of various nobles were also being 


* Dept, of History & Culture. Jamia Millia lslamia. New Delhi -1 10025. 

1 . On hearing Timur’s march various nobles, defeated or frightened, gathered in Mewat. Doab and 
other parts of the Sultanate. Khizr Khan, who had paid homage to Timur, being a Saiyvid was 
assigned the Sultanate of Delhi. At another place, he is mentioned to have been assigned the 
iqtas, of Multan and Dipalpur only. Hidayat Hussain M.(ed.).Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. Culculla. 
1931. pp. 166-67. 

2 Mallu Iqbal Khan was a slave of Firoz Shah. He rose to prominence during the reign of Sultan 

Muhammad, son of Firoz Shall’. 

3. Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud was still in Kannauj. 
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shuffled frequently, though most of them had become hereditary, from Firoz 
Shah’s period onwards. 4 

Like many other territories around Delhi which had gone out of control, 
Samana is also frequently mentioned in the contemporary sources. This iqta 
had always been placed under one of the most capable nobles right from the 
days of the Early Turkish Sultans. 5 Its importance was due to its proximity to 
Delhi, and served as the last check-post in Punjab on way to the capital. Keep- 
ing in view the Mongol menace, competent commanders were appointed in this 
iqta. Khaljis and. Tughlaqs (Jalaluddin and Ghayasuddin) rendered valuable 
services as in charge of Samana. Other iqtas of importance were Sunam and 
Sirhind, all of them lying in East Punjab. 

In the 1st years of Firoz Shah’s reign, a family and a group known as 
Turkbachas (sons of Turkish slaves) rose into prominence, first in Samana and 
then extended their control upto Sirhind, Sunam, Jalandhar, Ludhiana etc. They 
kept on shifting their allegiance from Khizr Khan to the nobles sent by the 
Sultans (or armies under the command of the Sultan himself) of Delhi. When 
Khizr Khan assumed authority as the first Saiyid Sultan of Delhi, these 
Turkbachas were hard pressed to vacate these iqtas. Samana was taken from 
them and they were compensated with a smaller iqta of Sirhind. They rebelled 
many times and invited even the Naib of Kabul — Sheikh Ali as well as Sheikha 
and Jasrath Khokhar from Sialkot to help them against the forces sent from 
Delhi. They enjoyed the support of local chiefs as well. Their last rebellion is 
recorded in 1430 during Mubarak Shah’s period and continued for long three 
years. The problem came to an end with the death of the leader of Turkbachas 
— Faulad Turkbacha in 1433. By that time entire region, stretching from east- 
ern Punjab to Lahore was left desolate by the forces of Sheikh Ali, Jasrath 
Khokhar and Turkbachas. 

In this paper a detailed discussion on the lineage, rise and final subjuga- 

4. Since the death of Tatar Khan, a senior noble of Firoz Shah, not only his post and iqta was 

assigned to his sons, but almost all the descendents of the deceased nobles received the 
same favours. 


5. Aibak was entrusted Kuhram and Samana by Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam. Balban had put 
Sunam and Samana under his second son Bughra Khan, later divided the two and assigned 
Samana to Prince Muhammad to check the Mongol danger in addition of Sind. It was perhaps 
after the death of Prince Muhammad, Malik Firoz (Jalaluddin) Khalji was given the charge of 
Samana. Alauddin appointed his favourite nobles Zafar Khan and then Malik Nayak in 
Sunam : and Malik Yak Lakhi in Samana. Tughlaqs rose into prominence from Samana itself. 
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tion of Turkbachas has been made. A map is also appended to the end of this 
paper depicting the iqtas under the control of Turkbachas and routes taken by 
Sheikh Ali of Kabul and Sheikha and Jasrath Khokhar of Sialkot to plunder 
Punjab. Lastly, some conclusions have been drawn about the entire discussion, 
i.e. how the rebellion of Turkbachas can be placed in the political scenario of 
the fifteenth century. 

Rise of Turkbachas in Samana, Sirhind, Sunam and Jalandhar is associated 
with Firoz Shah’s policy of enrolling large number of slaves in his service. 
Shams Siraj Afif informs that some of them were appointed on administrative 
posts and others got iqtas in different parts of the kingdom. Many of them got 
stipends fixed in their name, while others employed in the Karkhanas. A large 
number of them devoted themselves to the study of different ulum. A separate 
department was established to look after the welfare of the slaves. In the impe- 
rial household, almost all the important porters were filled by the slaves trained 
in the specific field. There was no place left where these slaves were not as- 
signed a job. When their number increased, the Sultan sent many of them to the 
regions of Multan, Samana, Dipalpur, Gujarat etc. Gradually they established 
control over every department and frequently interfered in the state affairs. In 
Samana they gradually consolidated their position, in the subsequent period 
played havoc, and adopted a rebellious attitude towards the Sultan of Delhi. 6 

During the closing years of Firoz Shah’s reign Malik Qubul Quran Khwan- 
Sultani is mentioned as muqta of Samana. He was a slave of the Sultan as the 
word Sultani (meaning a slave of the Sultan) is suffixed to his name, which 
clearly suggests his position. He had served on important posts like sar-i 
pardahdar-i Khas (highest officer in-charge of the royal tents) and amir-i-majlis- 
i-Khas (in charge of the Privy Council). By year 1379-80, he is found trying to 
assert his authority in Samana, as Firoz Shah on his way to Sirmur hills to 
subdue the hill chiefs, had also received huge offerings (Khidmatha-i bisyar) 
from Malik Qubul and showed his favours to the latter. 7 What is noteworthy, 
that he was sent to Samana to check Mongol invasion in 1358 who had invaded 
the environs of Dipalpur. Since then he is recognized as the muqta of Samana. 
But soon after his allegedly rebellious attitude, he was transferred to the iqta of 
Badaun in 1380-81. Under Firoz Shah’s successor Tughlaq Shah (A.D. 1388- 
89), Ghalib Khan son of Malik Qubul is mentioned as the muqta or amir of 
Samana and included in the list of those amirs holding control over neighboring 


6. Shams Siraj Afif, Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi, tr. M. Fida Ali, p. 189. 

7. Y ahya Sirhindi, Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, p. 134. 
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territories. He was a supporter of Muhammad Shah (bin Firoz Shah) who thrice 
became the Sultan of Delhi (1388-94). He was once removed from Samana on 
this ground (i.e. support he extended to Muhammad Shah) by Firoz Shah and 
sent to Bihqr. 8 But his supporters killed the noble appointed by the Sultan in 
Samana and Ghalib Khan was soon back to his erstwhile iqta supporting the 
cause of Muhammad Shah who had been living in exile in Sirmur Hills. 9 Ghalib 
Khan also enjoyed the support of local aristocracy. It is evident from the inci- 
dent when Muhammad Shah had met with reverses and sent from Doab his son 
Humayun Khan to seek help from Ghalib Khan and through him rally forces 
from that quarter. Ghalib Khan helped him by sending two loyal supporters of 
his reign-Rai Kamaluddin Main of Talwandi and Rai Zuljain Bhatti of Bhatnir. 
Inspite of so many supporters, Muhammad Shah’ s attempt was repulsed. Here 
we come across a very significant point that now a prince or a Sultan could not 
rally forces or support in a region without the cooperation of local nobles (rather 
hereditary nobles) or chiefs. Finally he came out successful with the support of 
Turkish slaves of Firoz Shah, along with many others including Ghalib Khan. 10 
Nasiruddin Mahmud failed to seek any help of Turkish party and hence of Ghalib 
Khan. The obvious reason was that some slaves of the late Sultan (Firoz Shah) 
such as Mallu Iqbal, Muqarrab Khan and Sadat Khan had gained control over 
almost all the important posts. Turkish party got disheartened and Ghalib Khan 
along with Rai Kamaluddin of Talwandi left the city quietly and encamped at 
Jawarbagh. They wanted to proceed to their iqtas without an audience with the 
new Sultan. They were brought back by the Wazir Khwaja Jahan to pay homage. 
This act was considered as the support of the nobles. 11 For the next few years 
we do not hear of Ghalib Khan’s activities. 

The events at Delhi encouraged local aristocracy as far as Sialkot 
region, to lay hands on imperial territory. In 1393 Khokhar chief Sheikha 12 

8. Tor the same offence. Su|tan even was killed his ow n son-in-law. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 
p. 140. 

9. In place qf Ghalib Khan. Malik Sultan Shah Kushdil was given the charge of Samana. In 1389 
Amiran-i sadah of Samana slew him and sent his head to Muhammad, son of Firoz Shah, living 
in exile. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, pp. 146-47. 

1 0. A number of slaves of Firoz Shah had already been settled in Samana, Multan and Dipalpur. At 
the court of Delhi, they were still very powerful. Bihamad Khani records their rebellions 
on many occasions. Tarikh-i- Mubarak Shahi. tr.M.Zaki. 1971 , pp. 27, 29.32-35. 

11. Ibid., p .47. 

12. Me was controlling a vast territory in Sialkot area. 
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ravaged the environs of Lahore and captured it Sarang Khan and Prince Humayun 
were sent by Muhammad Shah. Prince returned as soon as the news of death of 
the Sultan reached him, but Sarang Khan took the charge of iqta of Dipalpur. 
Shejkha Khokhar dared past of Dipalpur and reached Ajodhan. Though he was 
defeated by Sarang Khan but before crossing over to his territory he had al- 
ready devastated a large territory. 13 Sarang Khan soon established himself and 
ousted Khizr Khan from Multan, raided Samana and forced Ghalib Khan to 
vacate the fort. He joined Tatar Khan (bin Wajihul MuIkZafar Khan of Gujarat) 
who was the vizir of Nusrat Shah (rival Sultan of Firozabad other than Nasiruddin 
Mahamud at Delhi) at Panipat. He recovered Samana with the help of Tatar 
Khan and Malik Almas — Commander of slaves ( uhdedar-i bandagandra) with 
ten elephants and a small army, sent to Tatar Khan. 14 in 1 397 another disastrous 
event was ip waiting. Pir Mohammad , grandson of Timur captured Uchch and 
Multan while Tirmur closely, followed him. When he encamped at Samana (via 
Dipalpur, Ajodhap and Bhatnir), Ghalib Khan had already vacated it. 

When Timur departed from north India, most of the iqta holders were 
back to their iqtas, sp was Ghalib Khan. He was not at cordial terms with his 
son-in-law Taghi Khan Turkbacha Sultani, and when Taghi attacked Multan in 
1400-1401, Ghalib Khan killed him and his supporters. 15 The word Sultani in- 
dicates his status as being the slave of the Sultan (Firoz Shah). Henceforth ‘ 
Turkbachas’ came to be used as a suffix to their names in a rather derogatory 
manner. 16 When Mallu Iqbal Khan attempted to extend his power upto Multan 
and combated with the forces of Khizr Khan, Ghalib Khan of Samana was dead 
and Bahrain Khan Turkbacha was amir of this iqta. The old time supporters of 
Turkbachas were the chiefs of Bhatnir — Rai Hinu (son of Julijain) and Rai 
Firoz son of Kamaluddin of Talwandi. They all were captured deceitfully. 
Bahrain, perhaps being a threat of Mallu Iqbal or he being a good terms with 
Khizr Khap, was skinned ajive. Mallu Iqbal himself died fighting the forces of 
Khizr Khan and Samana passed onto Bairam Khan Turkbacha. 17 

Bairam Khan promised fealty to Khizr Khan. When the throne of Delhi 
was restored to Nasirnddjn Mahmud in 1405, one of his nobles Daulat Khan 

13. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi.pp. 1 67-68. 

14. Ibid-, p. 161. 

15. Ibid., p. 176. 

16. Yahya writing history of his patrons Khizr Khan and Mubarak Shah denounces them in this way. 
The word Turfc also used to denote a rascal, barbarian, or a plunderer. 

17. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. pp. 173-74. 
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(who later assumed royalty) attacked Bairam Khan. Khizr Khan apparently came 
to his rescue, but his prime objective, perhaps, was to restrict the growing power 
of any noble and interference in the affairs of Punjab which was the only region 
left for those aspirant to the throne of Delhi. He had very cautiously planned to 
consolidate his position in Punjab. For this purpose he had to tackle the 
Turkbachas (and many slave officers of erstwhile regime, many of whom had 
retired to Samana and other parts of Punjab) tactfully, since they formed, by 
now, the most influential power group in Punjab. He could not risk an intercep- 
tion on the part of Turkbachas on his march towards Delhi. It is not clear from 
the available information on what ground of Khizr Khan took away Samana 
and Sunam from Bairam Khan. Perhaps it was in turn of the help he (Khizr 
Khan) had extended to Bairam Khan in ousting Daulat Khan from Punjab. He 
very intelligently compensated Bairam Khan Turkbacha with the iqta of Sirhind 18 
and some other parganas. This was not what Bairam Khan had bargained for. 
He resisted this arrangement, and disappointed, joined his enemy Daulat Khan 
(1409-10). Khizr Khan immediately marched out towards Sirhind and forced 
the rebel to bow before him. Now enmity grew between Turkbachas and the 
Saiyyid Sultans. It resulted in a series of rebellions for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Khizr Khan became the Sultan of Delhi in 1412 and Bairam Khan died 
in 1415-16. These three years we. do not hear Khizr Khan coercing Bairam 
Khan. Only after his death, the Sultan assigned all the iqtas of Bairam Khan to 
Prince Mubarak, He in turn appointed Malik Sadhu Nadira as his naib. Samana 
remained under Majlis-e-Ali Zirak Khan. Turkbachas of Bairam Khan’s tribe 
killed Malik Sadhu Nadira and captured Sirhind. 19 They could not be subdued 
since they retired to the hills across Sutlej. Next year (1417-18) they found 
their new leader in Tughan Rais. They were subdued and Tughan was forced to 
expel the murderers of Malik Sadhu Nadira and handover his son as hostage. 
Soon he was deprived of Sirhind, which was assigned to Malik Sultan Shah 
Lodi, lnthe subsequent year(1419) another insurrection rocked Punjab lead by 
a swindler Sarang Khan. They all gathered at Rupar, Initially Tughan Rais 
cooperated with Malik Sultan Shah Lodi in the capacity of muqta of Jalandhar, 
which is quite strange. Possibly, because of the grave situation, his occupation 


18. Sunam appears forthefirsttime with Samana. /frit/., pp. 176-79. 

19. Ibid. Sirhind lies on Northern side of Samana. It means Khizr Khan wanted to keep him away 
northward. Nizamuddin. Tbaqat-i-Akbari, p. 132; Badauni. Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh, Vol. 1, 
pp.276-77. 
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of Jalandhar was recognized or to keep him away from the said Sarang Khan 
he might have been granted this favour. Further developments show Tughan 
Rais trying to establish himself in the east Punjab . For the sake of money he 
joined Sarang Khan (the swindler) who was possessing a large quantity of 
jewels, immediately after joining him, Tughan killed him and again rose into 
rebellion (1420). Zirak Khan was once again appointed to the job of suppress- 
ing Tughan along with Malik Khairuddin from Delhi. Hard -pressed Tughan 
crossed over to the territory of Khokhars and his iqta of Jalandhar was added to 
the shiq of Samana under Zirak Khan. 20 

With the death of Khizr Khan in 1421, Punjab again turned into a battle- 
ground for ambitious chiefs, especially Turkbachas, Khokhars and Sheikh Ali- 
Naib of Kabul. On occasions, Jasrath Khokhar and Sheikh Ali extended their 
help to the Turkbachas, or independently lead expeditions into Punjab. Jasrath, 
son of Sheikha was an ambitious man and was controlling Sialkot. He had 
extended his influence upto Kashmir and Lahore. He had even dared oppose 
Timur between Tulumba and Dipalpur, participated in the succession crisis in 
Kashmir which lead to the coronation of Sultan Zainul Abidin in 1420. He had 
even cherished dream of the throne of Delhi. 21 Within a span of eleven years 
(1421-32), he lead six campaigns into Punjab plundering almost all the impor- 
tant iqtas, Shiqs and wilayats of Punjab as far as Talwandi, Ludhiana, Rupar, 
Jalandhar, Tilhar, Bajwara, Lahore, Kalanaur, Jammu, Dipalpur, etc. 22 On vari- 
ous occasions, he inflicted defeat on the armies sent by Mubarak Shah (1421- 
34) and left a vast tract east of Sutlej devastated. 

Jasrath Khokhar's first insurrection was to help Tughan Rais Turkbacha. 
As a result of a treaty between him and Zirak K.han-muq/a of Samana, he came 
out successful installing Tughan in Jailandhar and himself agreed to pay Khidmati 
to the Sultan. Later he went back upon his words, imprisoned Zirak Khan when 
the latter was vacating the fort of Jalandhar, besieged Sultan Shah Lodi in Sirhind. 
Hearing Mubarak Shah's approach, he made a hasty retreat. In his second cam- 
paign, Jasrath besieged Lahore but faced a defeat. Reinforcement from differ- 
ent directions 21 forced him make a retreat. In his third campaign, Jasrath de- 
feated and killed Rai Bhim of Jammu, a loyal supporter of Mubarak Shah. He 

20. Turkbachagan-e Khait-e Bairam Khan. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. p. 1 86 . 

21. Ibid. pp. 191-92. 

22. tic must have been watching all the developments from Delhi carefully. 

23. Jasrath led tivc expeditions in Punjab He either captured or tried to capture these forts, though 
temporarily. 
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even entered into an alliance with Sheikh Ali of Kabul and plundered Lahore 
and Dipalpur. Sheikh Ali also inarched towards Siwistan. In 1428, Jasrath 
emerged for the fourth time from his territory and besieged Kalanaur. Though 
Lahore was assigned to Malik Sikandar Tohfa ; Jasrath defeated him and reached 
into the heart of Punjab. He plundered Jalandhar and Kalanaur. SlkandarTohfa 
revived his strength and forced Jasrath to make a retreat. He still remained a 
potential danger to the Sultan and liis fiobles appointed in Punjab. 

Political scenario in Punjab once again changed when in 1430 a power- 
ful noble of Khizr Khan and Mubarak Shah, Saiyyid Salim of Baraha died. 24 
He had accumulated huge wealth. Though much of his Iqtas were resumed, 
some parganas were assigned to his sons. 25 But the wealth, the deceased noble 
had amassed, fell into the hands of one of his slaves, Faulad Turkbacha. He 
was rather instigated by the sons of Saiyyid Salim who were deprived of much 
of the assignments of their father. Although they were captured, Faulad 
Turkbacha managed to hold the treasures of his master as well as increase his 
wealth by way of plundering raids around Tabarhinda (Bathinda, a fort which 
he had taken control of). At the first instance no aggressive plan of action was 
made, but a noble Malik Yusuf Sarwar and a local chief Rai Hinu Bhatti of 
Bhatnir was sent to lure him. Here not the agents of the Sultan, but Faulad 
Turkbacha dictated the terms. The following day he made a sortie, defeated 
imperial forces and ‘scattered them like drops. 26 He looted the entire baggage, 
tents, cash and goods they possessed. Mubarak Shah himself reached Sarsuti 
(Sirsa) and consulted his amirs and Maliks who had joined him there. On the 
other hand Faulad made vast preparations and gathering strength and reinforce- 
ments fortified himself in the fort of Tabarhinda. Again Faulad dictated the 
terms saying that he had faith in Imadul Mulk — the amir of Multan and through 
his mediation only he would submit. Sultan called Imadul Mulk, but Faulad 


24. Rai Li hi in of Jammu . MalikSikandar Tolil'a from Delhi. Malik Rajab from Dipalpur. Sultan 
Shah l.odi from Sirhind. Rai Firoz Main, son of Kamaluddin Main ofTalwandi. etc. assisted in 
this venture. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, pp.195-99. 

25. This is the first reference of Saiyyids of Baraha.FIe was one oflhe favourite nobles of Khizr Khan, 
who was assigned the iqla of Saharanpur in 1414. He had rendered valuable services 
in the con II ict against Sliarqi Sultan Ibrahim. He had received additional iqtas of Tabrahinda. 
Sarsuti and Aniroha. I le died while accompanying Sultan Mubarak Shah back from the expe dition 
in Flawali region. Ibid.. pp. 183.214-15. 

26. Saiyyid Khan and Sliujaul Mulk. 
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once more became suspicious and offered resistance for six months. It is aston- 
ishing that while the Sultan was around, Faulad sent his servants to Sheikh Ali 
Mughal at Kabul soliciting his assistance in turn for ready money. On the other 
hand, almost all the important nobles along with the Sultan were watching these 
developments meekly. 27 Only when Sheikh Ali reached with a huge army of his 
and Khokhars just ten Kuroh from Tabarhinda, the nobles raised the siege and 
retired to their own houses. Faulad paid the stipulated sum of two lacks of 
tankas. When he retreated, Sultan's men claimed victory over him. 

In the same year (1 43 1 ), merely after a gap of six months, Jasrath Khokhar 
fell upon Jalandhar. Malik Sikandar Tohfa holder of the Iqta of Lahore, who 
was besieging Jalandhar was unaware of his arrival. At first onset, Jasrath cap- 
tured Malik Tohfa and then besieged Santana. Almost simultaneously, Sheikh 
Ali ravaged the environs of Multan. He reached Tulumba, razed all the houses 
to ground and captured the entire population of the "Muslims". Faulad's cour- 
age had also increased tremendously and he devastated the country of Rai Firoz 
Main (whose father had been an ally of Turkbachas), killed him and looted ali 
his belongings. Within two months (Jan - Feb. 1 432 AD) Sultan Mubarak Shah 
himself set out for Multan and Lahore. He sent Malik Yusuf Sarwar with ad- 
vance guard. Jasrath raised the siege of Santana carrying with him Sikandar 
Tohfa) and Sheikh Ali retreated to Bartot. Jasrath reappeared in the same year 
(July/Aug, 1432) and laid the siege of Lahore, butNusrat Khan newly appointed 
muqta of Lahore drove him back. Next year (1 433) Sheikh Ali again appeared 
in Punjab, captured Lahore and besieged Dipalpur. On the arrival of the Sultan, 
he retreated. Sultan assigned Lahore and Jalandhar to Imadul Mulk. In the same 
year, i.e. A.D. 1433 , Faulad again stirred insurrection in Tabarhinda. He very 
tactfully defended the pressure of the imperial army. Sultan along with many 
others reached Tabarhinda. Malik Allahabad Kalu Lodi, who had recently been 
given charge of Lahore and Jalandhar, forced Jasrath raise the siege of 
Jalandhar. 28 In the same year Faulad Turkbacha died and the Sultan got rid of at 
least, one of his enemies. We do not hear of Jasrath or Sheikh Ali anymore 
either. Mubarak Shah himself went in that direction to settle the affairs on the 
pretext of hunting expedition. 

From the above description, we may draw some significant conclusions. 

27. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, pp.215-2I 

28. Malik Yusuf Sarwar. Rai llinu. Malik Kalu. Kamil Khan. Islam Khan, etc . Last three 
were besieging Tabarhinda fort. 
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It was the policy of Firoz Shah of enrolling large number of slaves into his 
service, which in subsequent period lead to the rise of Turkbachas in Eastern 
Punjab. These slaves concentrated in certain pockets in Punjab like Samana, 
Dipalpur and Multan, as they were settled in these Iqtas by the Sultan himself. 
At the imperial court as well, they began to dominate the state affairs. These 
slaves/s|ave officers had close links with those nobles living outside Delhi. 
They participated very actively in succession crisis, so Ghalib Khan of Samana 
who openly took the cause of Muhammad Shah Bin Firoz Shah. Subsequently 
he took help of Nusrat Shah, a grandson of Firoz Shah to get himself restored in 
Samana when he was ousted by Sarang Khan - the muqta of Dipalpur. Their 
strength had increased due to the expulsion of Turkish slaves from the court of 
Delhi by Sultan Muhammad Shah (bin Firoz Shah) due to their undue interfer- 
ence in the court affairs. 

The cognomen, “Turkbacha” came to be attached to their names, espe- 
cially in the context of the slaves living in Samana region (including Sirhind 
and Sunam) is a later development. This derogatory term was specifically used 
for the adversaries of Saiyyid rulers, by Yahya Sirhindi who was patronized 
by them. The rebellious attitude of Turkbachas remained a grave problem for 
more than four decades. On occasions, Faulad Turkbacha dictated term of 
peace, and sent provisions to Sultan's forces. While he was surrounded from all 
sides in Tabarhinda, he managed to send his servants to Sheikh Ali of Kabul. 
Keeping in mind the distance of Kabul from Tabarhinda on the one hand and 
Delhi on the other, it is astonishing that in spite of the fact that Sultan Mubarak 
Shah himself was staying at Panipat and was accompanied by the nobles from “ 
all quarters ” of Delhi and Punjab, could not help it. Sheikh Ali’s march could 
not be intercepted though Lahore was under one of the nobles appointed by the 
Sultan himself. He remained busy discussing the situation with the nobles, while 
enemy was round the corner. They rather raised the siege . 29 

Initially Turkbachas had their allies in the Bhattis of Bhatnir and their 
Muslim clansmen Rai Kamaiuddin and his son Firoz Main, they by now had 
been won over by the Sultan of Delhi. Inspite of that, Turkbachas easily sus- 
tained the pressure of the imperial army. Faulad raided Rai Firoz’s territory 
while the imperial army was roaming in the same territory. Their communica- 
tion line was so weak that Jasrath. Sheikh Ali and Turkbachas many times 
surprised them. 


29. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. pp.223-25. 
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Lastly, the policy of frequent transfers of the nobles in Punjab, encour- 
aged the Turkbachas to take advantage of the chaos that prevailed. Apart from 
Khokhars and the Governor of Kabul, Turkbachas formed the most powerful 
group in eastern Punjab, till the death of their last leader in 1433 AD. It was 
only after the fall of Turkbachas, Afghans, especially Lodis build up pressure 
group in the region, and emerged powerful in the subsequent period. 
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BAHU-FORT— EMERGENCE OF THE DUGGARS OF 

JAMMU REGION 

Poonani Chaudhary * 

1.1 Forts since ancient times have constituted an important aspect of 
military defence. As per the theory of Saptanga (Seven elements of the state), 
fort was an important element of the state without whch a state could not hope 
to survive. Therefore, no one was prepared to accept the existence of a king- 
dom without a fort and Duggar Desa (Jammu region) was no exception to this 
rule. Moreover according to a popular tradition the word Duggar has been 
derived from the word Durgara which was used to denote, perhaps the 
people who lived in Durgas (Forts). 1 

1 .2 The known accounts of the region tell that Jammu region was divided 
into twenty two petty states and each state had a fort of its own. 2 They however 
came into existence after 8 11 ’ century A.D. when ambitious Rajputras started 
entering the hilly terrains and foreign tracts with the intention to create small 
principalities either because of their defeat at the hands of foreign invaders or 
because of family feuds. Under such circumstances, the founders of the twenty 
two states got forts built at the very beginning of their coming to power for the 
purpose of defence. Bahu is one such phenomenon. The fort and the town of 
Bahu lies to the east of Jammu Town and is situated on a secluded hillock on 
the left bank of river Tawi. the northern and the western sides were provided 
protection by the steep banks of river Tawi which were covered by dense 
forest.The eastern and the southern sides were protected by a ditch about 35 feet 
and 20 feet deep respectively. Bahu, therefore, from the economic and political point of 
view was relatively, a suitable place of defence because beyond Sialkot towards 
Lahore there was a dense forest and the only way to expand was towards Jammu. 
Thus, Bahu was an ideal location for the Rajputras to construct a fort as wei as 
to make it their capital. Ancient traditions record that Bahu was the original 


* Sr. Lecturer. Dept, of History. University of Jammu, Jammu. 

1 O.A. Grierson. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Pt. Motilal. Delhi. 1967, p. 637, 

2. A. Cunningham. The Ancient Geography of India. The Buddhist Period-!, including the cam 

paigns of Alexander and the travels of Hieun Tsang. Indological Book I louse, Varanasi, 1963. 
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capital of Jammu region. 

1 .3 The history of the place is known to us from the Vamsavalis contained 
in the writings of Diwan Kirparam, Kahn Singh Bulauria, Narsingh Das Nargis, 
SDS Charak etc. They tell us that the. area of Bahu was founded by Raja Bahu 
Lochan and that he was responsible for the construction of the fort of Bahu. 3 Such 
traditions, however, carry Bahu Lochan to remote antiquity. According to SDS 
charak, Bahu Lochan belonged to the twenty eighth generation of Lord Rama, 
who ruled in tretayuga 4 So, Bahu Lochan shold be placed in the dvaprayuga. 
Under the circumstances, he is to be placed before parikshit whose rule marks 
the beginning of present Kaliyuga. The same scholar, on the basis of the number 
of rulers, mentioned in Vamsavalis, places Bahu Lochan in 2500 B.C. 5 This 
appears to be a contradiction according to the author's own calculation. For, at 
one place he says that Bahu Lochan, the elder brother of Jambu Lochan be- 
longs to Pre Kaliyuga era and on the other hand he places Jambu Lochan in 
about 2500 B.C. 6 The gap between two real brothers cannot be taken beyond 
reasonable number of years. 

1.4 In this context, it may be noted that the account of Vamsavalis is altogther 
unreliable as most of them were compiled in lateryears. Therefore, they do not 
tally with the list given in the puranas. As a result of this, the Puranic list of 
the rulers belonging to the time of Lord Rama differs from those which are 
mentioned in the Vamsavalis of Jammu Region. Further, the earlist reference to 
the people of Jammu in the form of DurgaraJDuggar is available to us from an 
inscription of early medieval period. 7 Under the circumstances, as suggested 
by Hutchison and Vogel, we have to accept that most of the dynasties of the 
region were founded after 800 A.D. and later on the family bards worked 
out genaelogies connecting their patrons with the heroes of the Epic days. 
The traditions in Vamsavalis too support our contention. Thus, what ap- 

3. Kahn Singh Balauria, Twarikh-Rajghan-I- Janmiu-va- Kashmir. Lahore. 1986, Vikrami. 
part 1; Narsingh Das Nargis. Twarikh Dogra Desk (Jammu-va-Kashmir). Jammu 1967; 
SDS Charak, A Short History of Jammu, Region -From Earliest times to 1846 A.D.. Jammu. 
1985. 

4. S.D.S Charak, op.cit. p.3. 

5. Ibid. p.35. 

6. Ibid. See also Kirparam, Gulab Nama . history of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu & Kashmir. 
English Translation by S.D.S. Charak, Jammu, 1977. fn. 6, p. 24. 

7. .!. Hutchison and J.Ph, Vogel, History of Punjab Hill States. Department of Languages and Cul 
hire. Himachal Pradesh, 1982, Volume II, p.46. The word Durgara or Duggar finds mention 
in 2 copper plate title deeds from Chamba, while referring to the events happened in the 1 0th 
century A.D. 
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pears possible is that when old traditions were forgotten, Vamsavalis were 
created. In light of this, we would like to place Bahu Lochan sometime 
after 800 A.D. and before 1200 A.D. as Kalhana too mentions the names of 
certain rulers of Jammu region in the twelfth century A.D. without mentioning 
the name of Bahu Lochan. This is further supported from the tradition which tells 
about the war between the Raja of Punjab (Sialkot) Chandrahans and Bahu 
Lochan. 8 sakala (Sialkot) came into prominence during the period of rishi 
Sakala, who systematised the Rigveda, which according to most scholars was 
done sometime between 1 500 B.C. and 1200 B.C. 9 This way too we cannot place 
Bahu Lochan in 2500 B.C. 

I. 5 The political achievements of Bahu Lochan are shrouded in mystery. 

c 

The only thing we learn is that Bahu Lochan entered Jammu from Kathua 
founded Bahu Nagar and established his capital at Bahu, on the left bank 
of river Tawi. 10 According (o the local chronicles, Bahu was also known as 
Dhara Nagri." The word Dhara means stream of water as also the edge of a 
mountain. 12 As the fort of Bahu is situated on a hillock by the bank of river 
Tawi, so Dhara Nagri could have been another name of the region. Bahu Lochan 
then perhaps, tried to extend his kingdom towards Sakala (Sialkot). This natu- 
rally brought him into conflict with the rajas of Sakala (Sialkot) and Bahu 
Lochan lost his life in this conflict. 13 He was followed by his younger brother, 
Jambu Lochan, who later founded the city of Jammu. He continued to rule 
from Bahu and he died while fighting the Raja ofNagarkot (Kangra). 14 How- 
ever, the hostility between the rulers of Bahu and Sakala continued. The rulers 
of Bahu had no option but to shift the capital from Bahu to Jammu as Bahu no 

8. Ganesh Das Badehra. Rajadarshani, a Persian History of North Western India From Earliest 
Times to 1847 A.D. (English translation by S.D.S. Charak, Jammu 1991). p.8; Diwan Kirparant, 
op cit ; J. Hutchison and J.Ph. Vogel, op cit., p.520; Narsingh Das Nargis. op cit.. p.5 1 . 

9. Y.B. Singh. "From glory to gloom; The case of the Madrajana" in Gulab Bhawan Research 
Series (Jammu). Vol. II. 1981, NO. I., pp.28-36. 

10. J. Hutchison and J.Ph. Vogel, op.cit., p. 520; Narsingh Das Nargis. op cit, p.5 1 ; S.D.S. Charak, 
op.cit.,p33. 

I I. Kahn Singh Balauria , op cit, p. 54; Narsingh Das Nargis, op., cit. p.5 1 . 

12. M M. Will iams. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and Philologically arranged with special 
references to cognate Indo European Languages, Delhi, 1 984. p. 5 1 5. 

13. Ganesh Dass Badehra, op.cit., pp.8-9; Kahn Singh Balauria. op.cit.. p.54; Narsingh Das, Nargis. 
op.cit., p.5 1;J. Hutchison and J.Ph. Vogel, op.cit.. pp. 520-21. 

14. J. Hutchison and J.Ph. Vogel, op cit. p.523. 
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longer ramained a safe proposition. Jammu lay across the river Tawi and now 
Tawi could be used as natural barrier in the times of war with rulers of Sakala. 
The rulers then fortified the entire town of Jammu and Jammu emerged 
as a fortified city. 

1.6 Bahu, thus Remained the capital of Jammu region till the 16th century. 15 
It was during the time of Raja Jaggadeva (1500-1560 A.D.) that sa dispute 
over the succession arose between him and his brother Samil Dev. As a result 
of this the state was divided into two parts with river Tawi as the boundary. 
The rajas ruling in Bahu began to be called Bahuwals and those in Jammu, 
Jamwals. 16 Thus, emerged the most important Rajputra clans of the Duggar 
Desa. Subsequent history indicates that both Jammu and Bahu were reunited 
and Bahu became a part of Jammu. 17 The people of united Jammu as men- 
tioned earlier came to be known as Jamwals and in present day Jammu we do 
not find any Bahuwals. 

1 .7 The fort of Bahu, however, does not have any trace of the structure 
which was raised during the time of Bahu Lochan except for a few stones of 
the outer wall. The internal construction cannot be carried beyond seventeenth 
-eighteenth centuries as is evident from the use of titles(Nanak Shahi or Lakhuri 
bricks) and lime mortar. 


15. J. Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, op.cit., Vol.I,p.515. One contention is that after the Muslim inva 
sions both Bahu and Jammu became insecure and the capital was shifted to Babbalpur (modem 
day Babor). This however, cannot be accepted because the archaeological explorations done in 
the area have shown only the remains of the temple, which were constructed in 1000 A.D. and 
1 300 A.D. No. trace of fortified place has so far been found.Therefore, it was not possible for the 
ruling family and its retinue to live without a fort. 

16. Ibid., p.535; Kahn Singh Balauria; op. cit., p.67, Narsingh Das Nargis, 
op.cit.. pp.52, 75, 204. 

17 There are two views regarding this. Hutchison and Vogel are of the opinion that the Bahu and 
Jammu were united under the rajasof Jammu during the time of Haridev. But local chronicles 
tell us that it was during the reign of Ranjit Dev that Bahu became a part of Jammu again.The 
view of Hutchison and Vogel seems to be mere probable. 



ORIGIN OF THE MEOS : AN ASSESSMENT 
Aijaz Ahmad* 

Mewat is a hilly region surrounded by the Arawali Ranges. Its inhabitants 
are known as Mewati while its Muslim population is called 'Meos'. Other 
communities are Jat, Gujar, Ahir, Meena, Rajput, Brahman, Mahajan, Harijan 
etc . 1 The geographical boundaries of Mewat have been changing from time to 
time. In the period of Shahabuddin Mohammad Ghori the area of Mewat was 
from Delhi to Alwar and from Ajmer to Agra. During the Lodhi period the area 
comprised of the southern part of Delhi, Rewari, Namaul, Tijara, Alwar, Bayana, 
Bharatpur and some parts of Agra with its capital at Kotla . 2 

A Meo poet has rightly described the area of Mewat as follows : 

"Et Dilli ut Agra, Et Alwar Bairath 

Kalo Pahar Suhawano, Jake Beech Baso Mewat" 

But in modern times the Mewat comprises of southern part of Delhi, 
some areas of Gurgaon, Ballabhgarh, Alwar, Bharatpur and Mathura . 3 

The traditions and cultures of the Meos are similar to those of the Rajputs 
and they feel proud of calling themselves as the Suryavanshi and Chandravanshi 
Rajputs and Kashatriyas. But their origin bears many controversies as many 
historians and Meo scholars gave many theories regarding their origion. Arab 
historians believe.that the Jats and the Meos are the descendants of Ham, the 
son of Nooh . 4 But the Meo scholars are of the opinion that the Meos were the 
descendants of Madia, the third son of Yapeth and the grandson of Nooh. 
According to them, the Aryans are the descendants of Yapeth, which proves 
that the Meos belong to the same branch as the Aryans . 5 It is generally believed 
by the Meo scholars that Ike the Aryans, the Meos also came from central or 

* Lecturer In History, Y.M.D. College, NUH (Gurgaon), Haryana-122107. 

1. Abul Shakoor, Tcirikh-e-Meo Kashatriya, Delhi, 1974, pp. 1 12-17, 

2. Ibid., pp. 113-14. 

3. Ibid., p. 114. 

4. Elliot & Dowson. The History of India as told by its own Historians. Vol. 1, Allahabad. 1969. 
p. 519 

5. Rao Amrit Khan. Tarikh-e-Meo. Lahore (ND). p. 69; see also Siddique Ahmed, Mewat 
EkKhoj , Delhi, 1997. p. 44. 
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west Asia and latter on settled down in Punjab and Sindh regions of Indian 
subcontinent. As the time passed they migrated to Rajasthan and then to the 
present area of Mewat . 6 


In order to prove that they are of ancient origin, many Meo scholars like 
Abul Shakoor, Maulana Zakaullah, Choudhary Mohammed Afzal Khan, 
Choudhary AM Mohammed Khan etc. assert that Meos are amongst the oldest 
communities of India. Choudhary, Abdul Shakoor has given a long list of the 
words which are phonetically similar to Meo. This, according to him, had a 
definite historical and linguistic link with the Meo. These words are as 
follows : 


Mer, Meral, Mor, Mori, May, Mao, Moria, Mari, Maro, Maria, Mewara, 
Meora, Meoras, Med, Medi, Meoran, Mewal, Malwi, Mawali, Meotala, Mehar, 
Meral, Marwar, Maruwar, Mewar, Merwara, Mewat, Mewas, Meras, Meriwat, 
Marusthal, Marusthan, Mardes, Marudes, Madhu, Madit, Medpat, Kedat, Marat 
etc . 7 He also advocates that it was the Meos spread in North-West of India 
which gave name to the regions and principalities such as Marwar, Meruwar, 
Mewar, Morwara, Mewat, Marusthal etc . 8 

The Meo scholars also claim, that the Meos are the one of the sections of 
the early Aryans who migrated to India and they were Kshatriyas by caste because 
their dynastic linkeages, traditions, customs and life style are similar to those of 
Kshatriyas . 5 In the beginning Kshatriyas were divided into two dynasties - 
Suryavanshi and Chandravanshi. Later on four Agnikula dynasties- Parmar, 
Solanki, Chauhan and Chalukya emerged. But as the time passed their dynastic 
progeny multiplied, further they were divided into gotra 10 and pal . 1 ' 

Like the Kshatriyas and Rajputs, the Meos are also divided into different 
dynasties, gotras and pals from ancient times. But in the time of Balban, a 


6. Mohammed Habibur Rehman Khan Mewati, Tazkira Sufia-e-Mewat. p. 39. 

7. Abul Shakoor, op. cit.. p. 93. 

8. Ibid. pp. 104-05. 

9. Ibid., pp. 238-39. 

10. Ibid., p. 245. Gotra is a Sanskrit word meaning common house. It is said that initially when the 

people started settling themselves, they constructed a large common house to protect themselves 
from enemies and wild animals. This common house was known as Gotra and inhabitants of that 
house were considered as people of the same Gotra. 

1 1 . Ibid. p. 250. In Hindi Pal means a group or party, but in Mewat Pal is considered to be a group 
of Gotra. Many Gotras combine to make a Pal 


i 
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Tomar Balot Meo Kaku Rana reorganised gotra and pal system and divided the 
Meos into 1 3 pals and 52 gotras.' 2 Abul Shakoor gave the name of the pals and 
related dynasties as follows 13 : 


Dynasty 

Yadu 

Tomar 

Chauhan 

Rathor 

Kushwaha 

Badgoojar 


Pal 


Chhirklot, Dimrot, Dulot, Pundlot, Nayai 
Balot, Ladawat, Dirwal, Ratawat 
Pahat 
Kalisa 
Dahingal 
Singal 

Abul Shakoor while proving that the Meod 
Aryan origin stated that Meos settlement was and still has been around the 
Arawali Ranges. The Arawali was so named because of the settlement of the 
Aryans. He also proves that the old name of this range was Aryabal which later 
on changed to Arbali and further to Arawali. 14 

An eminent scholar of Rajasthan history, James Tod has stated about 
Mer 15 tribe. They inhabited a region known as Merwara, a hilly region of Arawali 
ranges. This region was also called Merot and Merawat. 16 But Tod has never 
stated the word Meo or Mewat whereas Meo community was in abundance in 
Rajasthan at that time. Perhaps they were the Meos whom Tod has called the 
Mer. Abul Shakoor has also confirmed that in the 
also called Med and Mer . 17 Tod again says that Mer 
Maina, one of the aborigines of India. 18 A Meo scholar Siddique Ahmed accepted 
the link of the Minas with the Meos but refuted that the Mer or Meos are a 
branch of the Minas and says that Mina were the off-shoots of Meos. He proves 
this fact by saying that the'Minas were the descendants of the Greek Minu (a 
Meo tribe which later on separated themselves from that very tribe by giving 
up old region, customs and traditions of the Meos. 19 He confirms their 


are Kshatriyas and of the 


early times the Meos were 
was a branch of the Mina or 


12. Ibid., p.385. I 

13. Ibid., p. 257. 

14. Ibid., p. 1 15. 

1 5. Meru or Mer is a Sanskrit word meaning a fabulous mountain. Merawat or Merot means belonging 
to the mountain. James Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Delhi, 197 1 , Vol. I, p. 789. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Abul Shakoor, op. cit., p. 94. 

18. Tod, Vol. II. p.789. 

19. Siddique Ahmed, op. cit.. p. 78. 
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relationship by stating that both Minas and Meos have many common pals like 
Singal, Dehengal, Dulot, Pundlot, Demrot, Nayai etc . 20 

James Tod has also described another tribe, Med. He has stated that the 
Meds were the descendants of Yayati, third son ofNahush and Madai was the 
founder of the Meds. They spreaded in northern part of India, in Punjab and 
across the Indus . 21 They also might be the Meos because of a Meo scholar, Rao 
Amrit Khan stated that this area was inhabited by the Meos. He writes that in 
India the Meos had their rule one time or another in Sindh, Taxila, almost all 
parts of Rajasthan, Mathura and many areas of Uttar Pradesh . 22 Another historian 
Rashiduddin declares that both Meos and Jats lived in Sindh in the time of 
Mahabharata War. Elliot & Dowson also confirm that the Jats and the Meos 23 
occupied the banks of the Indus in the province of Sindh. They invaded each 
others territory and later on they sent a deputation to Duryodhana, king of 
Hastinapur, begging to nominate a king to rule over them. Duryodhana 
accordingly nominated his sister Dassal (Dushala) the wife of Jayadratha . 24 Later 
on in that very region the Meos fought with many invaders like Iranians, Greeks, 
Muslims etc . 25 

At the time of Iranian conquest of North-Western India the Meos and 
Jats joined their army and spread to Iran and other parts of Iranian Empire. 
When the Muslims invaded and occupied Iran, they also embraced Islam and 
helped the Arabs in Islamic conquest . 26 The Arab history states that in the Arabian 
countries many Indians resided with the name of-Zatt (Jat), Med (Meo), Takakra 
(Thakur) etc . 27 

Like the Iranians the Greeks and many other invaders invaded India and 
it resulted in the spread of the Meos to the native places of the conquerers. Rao 
Amrit Khan also states that the Meos has spreaded all over the world and 
established their sway at a number of places . 28 Mohammed Habibur Rahman 


20. Ibid., p. 1 12. 

21. Tod, Vol. I. p. 50. 

22. Rao Amrit Khan. op. cil.. p. 69. 

23 . Elliot & Dowson. Vol. I. pp. 5 1 9-20. Arab historians and many other scholars called 24 Meos and 
Meds. It is being proved from many researches that before embracing Islam the Meos were known as 
Meds. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Mohammed Habibur Rehman Khan Mewati, op. cil.. p. 29. 

26. Ibid. p. 44. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Rao Amrit Khan, op. cit., pp. 143-160. 
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Khan Mewati confirms that when the Arabs at first came to Sindh, they found 
two brave communities. which gave very tough resistance to them. They were 
Meds (Meos) and Jats. Around the 2nd century A.D. a group of the Meds of 
Sindh entered Rajputana and settled in an area which came to be known with 
their name as 'Med-pat'. Later on its name was changed as 'Mewar'. 29 
Subsequently they spreaded into the areas of Ajmer, Jaipur, Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Bairath, Mathura, Bayana, Ruhelkhand etc. 30 In Rajasthan they embraced Islam 
and in order to differentiate themselves from their parent community they called 
themselves as 'Meos' instead of 'Meds'. 31 

A large scale conversion started from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
When he invaded India his nephew Syed Salar Masud Ghazi started Islamic 
Missionary work in Rajasthan and sent a deputation to Mewat under Syed 
Ibrahim. He defeated the Tomar RajaTejpal of Tijara. Tejpal embraced Islam 
and took the name Jalal Khan. Later on many Tomars and other tribes and clans 
adopted Islam at the hands of Khawaja Muinuddin Chishti, Mian Syed Hussain 
Khan Sawar and Badiuddin urf Shah Madar. 32 

All the above mentioned opinions and statements of the Meo scholars 
are more traditional and hypothetical than historical. They try to prove that 
Meo community and their way of life has much more glorious background than 
any other community in the world. They have tried to connect each and every 
word starting with Mer, Med, Meen, Mar, Maru etc. with the word Meo. They 
are also of the opinion that all the above words have historical link with the 
word Meo. Their opinions are based more on conjunctures than on scientific 
examination. 

No doubt, in the modern period the Meos are found in many parts of the 
world but their settlements in these areas are not of that antiquity as the Meo 
scholars prove to be. In India also the Meos have spread all over the country in 
search of livlihood and employment and they have stuck to their Meo identity 
in those settlements as well. These migrations can never be the logical proof of 
their glorious past. As far as Rajasthan is concerned, it is a desert and hilly 
region. In Sanskrit language the hills and mountains are called as Meru or Mer. 
So the word Mer has been added to most of the places, regions and kingdoms of 
Rajashtan, i.e. Ajmer, Jaisalmer, Badmer, Mewar, Marwar etc. The Meo scholars 
are of the opinion that these names exist due to Meo settlements. But it does not 


29. Mohammed Habibur Reliman Khan Mewati, op. cit., p. 35. 

30. Ibid., pp. 45-56. 

31. Ibid., p. 69. 

32. Abul Shakoor, op. cit.. pp. 267-70. See also Rao Amrit Khan, op. cit., p. 161; and Siddiqne 
Ahmed, op. cit., p. 127. 
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at all appear to be logical and historical. The word ’Marusthal' also means a 
desert region and not the region of the Meos as asserted by Meo scholars. 

The theory that the Meos were earlier known as Mods comes to be 
historical to a great extent. They might also be the offshoots of the same early 
Aryan Tribe. It is also probable that Mors and Meenas are the offshoots of the 
Mod tribe but history does not prove it. 

The Meds had spreaded to Rajashtan and some of their leaders had also 
ruled over this area but most of them latter on adopted the agriculture occupation. 
The community in order to organise itself divided the brotherhood into gotras 
and pals. At the advent of Islam in India major part of the community embraced 
it and in order to distinguish themselves from the rest of the community, called 
themselves as Meos. In the modern period also in the Mewat region only Muslims 
are known as Meos. Their co-inhabitants are simply known as Mewati according 
to the name of the region Mewat. 



FATEHPURI MANUSCRIPT : THE PERIOD OF WRITING — 

A STATISTICAL STUDY 
(Based on Bhakta Ravidas Bani) 

Raijasbir Singh* 

Fatelipuri manuscript is preserved in Jaipur Mahal. It is said to be written 
in 1582/1639 B.K. The manuscript was prepared for Chhitarjidas, the son of 
Thakur Nursinghdas, a Kashwaha, ruler of Fatehpur, and later on in the period 
of Maharaj Kumar Singh (1661), it was placed in the Jaipur Mahal.' 

It contains 262 padas of Surdas and 149 of other saints i.e. Namdev (11) 
Ravidas (5), Kabir (15) etc. 2 We are going to determine its period of writing by 
using statistical methods. In order to do so, we use only the specimen of Ravidas 
Bani included in Adi Granth , and the manuscript, we are applying Chi Square 
Test. 

First of all the question arises : who is Narsinghdas Kashwaha of Amber 
(Jaipur)? There is no mention of Narsinghdas Kashwaha in Akbar Nama, 
Mantukhab- U-tawarikh, Tauzak-i-Jahangiri, Muassar-i-Jahangiri,Muassar- 
ul-Umra, An Apparatus of Mughal Empire , Mansabdari System ofAurangzeb. 
Col. Tod provides with the information that one Narsinghdas was a son ofGovind 
Singh Shekhawat of Khandiala and brother of Bagh Singh who was a 
contemporary of George Thomas (1786-1802) 3 . Hence, the manuscript seems 
to be the contemporary of Gurbilas Sukha Singh (1970). 4 We compare the 
manuscript with Gurbilas also with the help of (Chi) Square Test. 

Herein is the test — 

Fatehpuri Manuscript 

No. No. of Sabad & page Total words D/Words % 

1. 33,195 49 • 17 34.69 


* Dept. of'Guru Nanak Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. Callewaert & Fried 1 andar. The Life and Works of Ravidas. New Delhi, 1992, p. 37, 

2. The Hindi t’adawati of Namdev, p. 89. 

3. Tod Janies, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Vol. 2. New Delhi, pp. 326, 334. 
Kolhari.C. R., Research Methodology : Method and Techniques, New Delhi, 1986, pp. 317- 
328.474. 
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2. 

33,195 

34 

12 

35.29 

3. 

34,197 

44 

10 

32.72 

4. 

51,205 

36 

07 

19.14 

5. 

66,212 

31 

07 

22.58 

6. 

86,221 

45 

14 

31.11 




165.53/6 

= 27.58 

Bhakta Ravidas Bani 




1 . 

Gauri 1,345 

73 

27 

36.98 

2. 

Asa 2,486 

53 

29 

54.71 

3. 

Gujri 1,525 

60 

28 

46.66 

4. 

Sorathi 6,659 

73 

37 

50.68 

5. 

Dhanasari 1,694 

48 

24 

50.00 

6. 

Suhi 3,794 

56 

26 

46.92 

7. 

Ramkali 1,973 

69 

38 

55.07 

8. 

Maru 1,1106 

49 

20 

40.87 

9. 

Bhairon 1,1 167 

89 

41 

46.06 

10 . 

Basant 1,1 196 

92 

43 

46.73 


474.1 8/10=47.41 


O = (Ravidas bani) = 47.41 
O = (Fatehpuri MS) = 27.58 
E= 47.41-27.58=74.99/2=37.49 
O r E=47.41 -37.49=9.92 
0,-E=27. 58-37. 49=9.89 
(O,-E) 2 = (9.92) 2 =98.40 
(0,-E ) 2 = (9. 89) 2 =97.8 1 
(O, -E )-/E = 98.40/27.58=3.56 
(0,-E ) 2 /E = 97.81/27.58=3.54 
Calculated Value (x) = 7. 1 0 
Table Value = 3.841 
Fatehpuri MS & Guru Arjan Bani 




Guru Arjan Bani 

Fatehpuri MS. 

% 

1 . 

Sri 83,46 


136 

36 

26.47 

2_ 

Gauri 80, 179 


100 

37 

37.00 

3. 

Asa 6,372 


85 

35 

41.17 

4. 

Wadhans Chhant 1,577 

64 

23 

35.93 

5. 

Suhi 41,745 


73 

38 

52.05 

6. 

Ramkali A shat 3,912 

71 

31 

43.66 
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7. 

Maru 13, 1002 

72 

26 36.11 

8. 

Bhairon 5,1 137 

62 

22 ' . 35.44 

9. 

Malhar 20,1270 

97 

41 42.26 

10. 

Salokas 6,7,1425 

84 

46 54.76 

404.95/10=40.45 


0,= (Guru Arjan Bani) = 40.49 
0,= (Fatehpuri MS) = 27.58 
E= 40.49+27.58=68.07/2=34.03 
0,-E= 40.49-34.03=6.46 
■ 0 1 -E=27. 58-34. 03=6. 45 
(0,-E) 2 =(6.46) 2 =4 1 .75 
(0,-E) 2 = (6.45) 2 =41 .60 
(0,-E) 2 /E=4 1.75/34.03=1. 22 
(0,-E) 2 /E=4 1.60/34.03= 1.22 
Calculated Value ( x 2 ) = 2.44 
Table Value at% 

Fatehpuri MS & Gurbilas Sukha Singh 



Gurbilas 

Sukhas Singh 

Fatehpuri MS 

% 

1. 

1 

120 

38 

31.66 

2. 

45 

122 

32 

26.22 

3. 

90 

109 

30 

27.52 

4. 

135 

129 

45 

34.88 

5. 

181 

83 

25 

30.12 

6. 

225 

96 

25 

26.04 

7. 

260 

97 

23 

23.71 

8. 

308 

81 

27 

33.33 

9. 

350 

82 

25 

30.48 

10. 

428 

116 

37 

31.89 




295.85/10= 

=29.58 

Of 

=29.58 




0 2 = 

= 27.58 




E= 

29.58+27.58= 

=57.16/2=28.58 




0 | -E=29. 58-28. 58=1 .00 

0,-E=27. 58-28. 58= -1 .00 

(0,-E) 2 =( 1.00) 2 

(0 2 -E) 2 = ( 1.00) 2 

(0,-E ) 2 /E = 1.00/28.58 = 0.0349 
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(0,-E )-/E = 1 .00/28.58 = 0.0349 
Calculated Value ( X 2 ) = 0.0698 
Table Value at 5% level = 3.841 

Works Calculated Value of X Table Value 

1. Bhakta Ravidas 7.10 3.841 at 5% 

Bani & Fatehpuri MS. 

2. Guru Arjan Bani & 2.44 

Fatehpuri MS. 

3. Gurbilas Sukha Singh 0.0698 

& Fatehpuri MS. 1 

The test shows that — 

1 . Bhakta Ravidas Bani is far more earlier than the Bani in Fatehpuri 
manuscript. 

2. The Bani of Guru Arjan Dev who compiled Adi Granth is also earlier 
than it. 

3. Gurbilas Sukha Singh (1797) is the contemporary of the manuscript. 
Hence, the Fatehpuri manuscript is of late 18th century and it can not be 

of earlier than Adi Granth. 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE PUNJAB DURING 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 
Daljit Singh * 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the position of women was 
very inferior in the society. It won't be wrong if we say that they were treated as 
the dregs of the society . 1 Woman was not having independence in any stage of 
her life . 2 The birth of daughter was considered inauspicious, while that of a son 
was an occasion for rejoicing. As a daughter, she lived under the strict supervision 
of her parents, after marriage under that of her husband and as a widow under 
care of eldest son . 3 K.M. Ashraf writes that the main function of woman was 
considered to be bringing forth a son and after that she was honoured and looked 
after by the people . 4 

The birth of a girl was never looked upon with a favour and several high 
castes, such as the Rajputs practised female infanticide . 5 The Hindus adopted 
the practice of female infanticide with a view to escape the risk of their girls 
loosing chastity at the hands of their enemies and foreign invaders. On number 
of occasions the Hindu chiefs and well-to-do families were compelled by the 
Muslim rulers and nobles to give their daughters in marriage. To escape all 
these ignominies they started practising female infanticide. The Rajputs resorted 
to this practice due to the scarcity of suitable matches because of the prohibtion 
of marriage between families of the same clan, continuous wars and feuds with 
neighbouring tribes together with the sentiment that an unworthy match lowers 

* Department of Punjab Historical Studies. Punjabi University. Patiala. 

1 . Folklore literature refers to the degraded position of women in the medieval Punjab. For example 
Peelu, a Kisakar of medieval period writes in Piara Singh. Gobind Singh Lamba (eds. ), Sassi 
Ate Hor Oisse. Rachit Rajhan Barkhurdar. Amritsar, 1977, pill. 
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various printed editions, standard pagination 1430. Slok Maliala 3. p. 14 13. 
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the prestige of the bride's father . 6 

The girls were generally married at a young age (child marriage was also 
common) and polygamy was in vogue among the rich people . 7 Another evil 
which found its way into Hindu society as a result of the impact of Islam was 
slavery. No doubt slavery was known to the Indians even before the advent of 
the Muslims, but the Muslim rulers specially patronised it. On the frontiers of 
the Punjab, there was an open trade in women where they were measured and 
sold under different standards. Prostitution was rampant and the profession of 
dancing girls who quenched the thirst of the greedy and lustful eyes was profitable 
and was patronised by those who should be the censors of the public morals . 8 9 

The purdah system was unknown in ancient India and the women could 
move about freely. But with the advent of Muslims in India, one of the immediate 
impact on the condition of woman was the introduction of purdah system . 0 
With the arrival of the Muslims they were compelled to live in four walls of 
their homes and restricted to move outside. Proverbs of the time reflected the 
attitude that a woman must be confined to her home and hearth and the less she 
moves out, the better . 10 

Veiling of woman ox purdah was a common practice among the Muslims 
and it was adopted by the Hindu woman also under the prevailing circumstances. 
This system was prevalent among the Muslim ladies of the Sultanate as well as 
Mughal periods. Both Alberuni and Barni have made references to this practice. 
Firoz Shah was very particular about this practice being observed by the ladies 
in his kingdom. He forbade the free mixing of men and women even on special 
occasions. This system was of course not prevalent among the people of lower 
classes such as peasants, artisans and menials because the nature of their work 
prevented them from remaining indoors, behind the veil or purdah. Generally 
women, especially of aristocratic class practiced it and if it was absolutely 
essential to come out of the purdah they did so by putting a mask or veil over 
their faces. In Akbar's time, "If a woman was found running about the lane and 

6. Col. .lames Tod. The Annals and Antiquities o/Rajashtan. Vol II. cd. William Crookc, Delhi. 

I ‘>71. pp. 739-40. 

7. K.M. Asliraf. op. cit.. pp. 1 67-68. 

X. Adi Granlh. Raga Gauri Mahalu 5. p. 239: Ruga Stilii. Mahala 1 . p. 790. 

9. Ihiel. Asa Shri KabirJi. Do padas. p. 4X4. 

10. tried dot fftf xjf, U'Od die) tf), Quoted in G.S. Chhabra . Advanced History of 

Punjab. Void. 2nd. revised edition. Jullundur. 1968. p 14. 
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bazar of town, and while so doing did not veil herself (she) was to go to the 
other side and become a prostitute."" According to Manucci, "the Muslims 
were so extraordinarily distrustful" in this matter that they did not permit their 
women to appear before them (their own brothers) 12 . This common practice 
among the Muslims was adopted by the Hindu women also while going out in 
public. Muslim women of middle class families also observed this practice. 

Prof. R.C. Majumdar says, "Hindus adopted purdah as a protective 
measure to save the honour of their women folk and to maintain the purity of 
their social order. Probably the tendency to immitate ruling class was also a 
contributory factor for the adoption of purdah by the Hindu families. The Muslim 
ladies rarely went out and whenever they had to go out they moved in covered 
palanquins. Even the discarding of this practice by the upper strata or the nobility 
was not favoured, but there are instances of queens like that of Nurjahan who 
did not observed this practice. The Hindu ladies of upper castes did not used 
burcja but instead they covered their head and face with a dupatta (even now it 
goes under the name of goonghat).' 3 No doubt, some sort of purdah in shape of 
goonghat was observed in India even before the advent of the Muslims as a 
mark of respect to the elder male members of her inlaws but the elaborate and 
institutionalized form oi purdah emerged with the advent of Muslims. The chief 
reason for the adoption of purdah by the Hindu women was to protect the 
beautiful young girls from the ill-designs of rich nobles. But during this period 
the women of the poorer classes including the lower strata of the Rajputs went 
outside unveiled. They had to help their menfolk in the fields and in their other 
pursuits and consequently they could not help to observe any purdah 

The sati or the custom of burning the women on the funeral pyre of her 
dead husband was another horrible and extremely inhuman practice . 14 According 
to this practice the wife burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her dead husband 
and it 1 - was considered by the society to be holy and glorious act on the part of 
the widow to do so. 

The condition of widow was very miserable in the society and the 


1 1. Abdul Qadir Badaoni or Al-Badaoni. Munlakhab-Tawarikh, Eng. trs. & 
ed.. W.H. Lowe, Vol. II. Delhi. 1973. p. 405. 

12. N.iccolas Manucci, Sloria do Mogor. Eng. tr. W. lrvine.Vol.il. Calcutta, p.352. 

13. K.M. Asliraf. op.,cit., p. 167. 

14. LA. Orlicli. Travel in India, Sind and Punjab, Vol. 1, London, p. 169. 

1 5. Adi Granth. Gauri Kcibir Ji. p. 328. 
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conditions were very hard for her to bear. Widow remarriage was permitted 
amongst the Muslims but the widows were given the status of a second rate 
wife. Amongst the Hindus widow remarriage was almost non-existent during 
the medieval period except in the lower classes and the jats. The widow had 
two alternatives — to live as celibate for the rest of life or burnt herself on the 
funeral pyre of her dead husband. Many a time she choose the later alternative . 16 

Widows of higher Hindu castes were not permitted to bear long hair or 
to put on ornaments. They were considered as unfortunate creatures and were 
despised. They were made to do the ordinary menial jobs in the family. In Sikhism 
the woman is given a exorted status equal to that of a man. Due to this the 
woman received a special place in the 'Sikh society. Guru Nanak in his bcmi 
remarked that how you can despise women, when they given birth to the kings 
and rulers . 17 

The practice of sati is also condemned in Sikhism. In their ban i the Sikh 
Gurus exhorted the people and the women to do away with this barbaric custom . 18 
According to Prinsep, Sikh women did not burn themselves with the corpse of 
their husbands . 19 

Another evil practice prevalent amongst the Hindus, particularly the 
Rajputs was jauhar. Usually jauhar was performed by the Rajput ladies when 
attacked by the foreigners and there was no hope of escape and the defeat was 
imminent. According to this practice the Rajput ladies would apply tilak on the 
foreheads of their husbands, touched their feet and burnt themselves on the 
mass funeral pyre . 20 This was done primarily to escape dishonour at the hands 
of the enemy in case of the defeat. The Rajput ladies cared more for their honour 
(not to be sexually defiled) than their life. 

Divorce was another feature of Muslim society but it was not practiced 
in the Hindu society. Even the abodening of the women although practiced, but 
was not a common practice among the Hindus. The divorce amongst the Shias 
was mare regulated than amongst the Snnis. In matters of divorce the husband 
enjoyed absolute and unquestioned powers, while the wife was denied the 

16. M.P. Srivastava, Society and Culture in Medieval India. 1 206- 1 W 7, Allahabad, 1975. p. 93. 
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same. There was also provision for reunion after divorce. 

Though the position of a woman, as a girl, as a bride and as a widow was 
quite miserable, yet she enjoyed a position of great respect as a mother. In 
almost all the sections of Hindu society mothers and other elderly women were 
given utmost respect and their commands were invariably carried out. The 
Rajputs showed maximum regard to their mothers, and never dared to go against 
their wishes, howsoever unreasonable they might have been. There are many 
instances of Rajput rulers taking their meals only after paying respects to their 
mothers. 21 

The Muslims also showed great regard to their mothers. There are quite 
a few instances when the ladies i.e. mothers acted as successful mediators in 
the family feuds. For example, it is well known that the differences between 
Akbar and his rebels son Jahangir were settled mainly through the intervention 
of Salima Begum. Similarly it was at the instance of Jahanara (sister of 
Aurangzeb) that Aurangzeb was pardoned by Shahjahan and restored to the 
dignities and emoluments. 

Though the women were not given a position of pride in the social 
structure of the Muslim society yet talented women made a mark in different 
spheres. These women mainly belonged to the higher well-to-do class. Gulbadan 
Begum and Jahanara produced works which are not only of great historical 
importance but are considered outstanding works. 

Women also played an important role in administration of state. Maham 
Anaga, the chief nurse of Akbar, influenced the affairs of the state for full four 
years from 1 560-64. Similarly, it is well known that Nurjahan was the real power 
behind the throne of Jahangir. 

There were many varieties of dress among women. Babur wrote in his 
Bahurnama," Women also tie on a cloth (lang) one of which goes round the 
waist, the other is thrown over the head." 22 The Hindu usually used a long 
chaddar or fine sheet of muslin and a bodice or choli with short sleeves. The 
grown up ladies and women used an additional garment known as angiya. 
Stavorinus writes, “They support their breasts and press them upwards by a 
piece of linen which passes under the arms and is made fasten the back.'- 3 


21. JamesTod, op. cil., Vol. 1, p.479. 

22. Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babur, Babur Name. Eng. trs. A S. Beveridge. Vol. 11, New Delhi. 
1970, p. 519. 

23* John Splinter Stavorinus, Voyages to the East Indies. Eng. trs. Samuel Hull, Willcocke, Vol. 1 , 
London, 1848, p. 47. 
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The Muslim ladies wore salwars, a shirt with half length sleeves and a 
long scraf. In the Punjab sulhan - A was also wore by the women. These dresses 
were common among the Hindu and Sikh women. In the towns the dress was 
more varied, but the patticoat among the women of the Hindu trading class was 
popular . 25 

Education of women was not ignored in those days, but it was confined 
to upper class ladies. In the Maasir-i-Alamgiri, we find a reference to the 
education of the females of Aurangzeb's haram. All the females of his haram 
under his direction, learnt the necessary rules of the doctrine of religion, and all 
were engaged in the worship of God, reading and transcribing the Quran. 1 6 
Numerous instances in our period are available of highly educated and 
accomplished ladies belonging to royal families as well as to the aristocratic 
classes. 

Durgawati 27 , Gulbadan Begum, Salima Sultana 28 , Munitaj Mahal , 29 
Jahanara 30 . Zeb-un-Nisa (daughter of Aurangzeb) 31 , Mira Bai and Rupwati 32 
(wife of Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwa, during Akbar's time, she was a poetess) 
were renowned for their refinement and learning. 

It is interesting to note here that some of the Mughal ladies of repute 
were also highly interested in the collection of books for their personal libraries. 
During the period under review, almost every royal lady of the Mughal court 
had Iter personal library, where she devoted her time to reading and writing for 
her academic advancement and recreation. It is said Gulbadan Begum wrote 
the famous Humayxm-namah . She had her own library in the zanana where she 
used to read the famous works . 33 Salima Sultana 33 was also a learned lady who 
wrote a number of poems in Persian and was given the pen name of Makhfi. 


24. Lahore District Gazetter. 1893-94, p. 48. 

25. Amritsar District Gazetteer, 1 892-93, pp, 39-40. . 

26. Saqi Mustaid Khan, Maasir-i-Alamgiri, Eng. trs. J.N. Sarkar. Calcutta. 1947. p. 3 1 8. 
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Noorjahan & Mumtaz Mahal 35 were well versed in Persian and the latter wrote 
a number of poems in Persian. Similarly Jahanara , 36 the eldest daughter of Shah 
Jahan encouraged learned men in her father's court and Zeb-un-Nisa , 37 eldest 
daughter of Aurangeb was also well known for reading and writing. These are 
some of the most striking examples in this respect. 

The upper class women paid great attention to the physical adornment. 
The women whether Muslim or Hindu had a special weakness for ornaments. 
There were variation of the ornaments worn by them. For the married women 
wearing of ornaments all over the body was symbol of suhag. 

The Hindu widows did not use ornaments or jewelry and wipedout scarlet 
line of Vermillion from the head . 38 Abul Fazal has mentioned thirty seven kinds 
of different ornaments used by women in India . 39 For example chauk, mang, 
pipalpatti, morbhanwer and bali were the different types of earrings. Nose 
ornament seemed to have been introduced by Muhammedans . 40 Necklace were 
worn of gold, pearls and other precious stones which contained five to seven 
strings of gold bead. Rings were worn on toes and fingers. Bazuband, kangan 
and payals (ornament of legs) were also used by the ladies at that time. 

Abul Fazal has also mentioned sixteen items of female toilet which were 
considered a must for the ladies of aristocratic families. These include a bath; 
an oil massage, dressing of hair, putting on ornament on forehead together with 
sandal wood paste, a suitable dress, a caste mark, antimony for the eyes, pendants 
for ears, a pearl of gold for nose, some ornaments for neck, henna for hands 
etc . 42 The Ain-i-Akbari gives a long list of scents and itters and their prices. 
Hindu ladies usually tied their hair behind their heads. Sometimes they twisted 
their hair and coiled it on the top of their head like a pyramid stiking a gold 
bodkins in the centre. Married Hindu ladies considered it auspicious to put a 
vermillion mark to anoint the parting of their hair. Indian woman frequently 

35. J.N. Sarkar. Studies in Mughal India. Calcutta. 1919, pp. 20-23 ( her chief personal servant. 
Sat-un-Nisa. a learned lady of her time). 

36. Ibid p. 121. 

37. Maasir-i-AIamgiri. p. 322. 

38. S.C. Raychodhary. Social. Cultura and Economic History of India . p.64. 

39. Abul Fazal. Ain-i-Akbari. Vol.lII. pp.342-43. 

40. P.N. Chopra. B.N. Puri. M.N Das; A Social. Cultura & Economic History/ of India . Vol.ll, p.52. 
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used henna to dye their hands 43 and feet red. It also served as nail polish. The 
bark of dandrasa was used for making the lips red . 44 It was a substitute of a 
modern lipstic. Combs, made of wood, metal or animal horns were in much 
use. 


The women of rich classes during the Mughal period were fond of games 
and sports. The chess, chaupar, playing cards, games of guties called tiger play 
of various types were common with upper and middle class people of both 
sexes . 45 It was common for the women in the zanana of the rich to enjoy the 
dance and dramatic shows and listened to stories of love and adventure. 


However, the women of the poor section of the society whether the 
Muslims or Hindus do not enjoy the good dresses, decoraton of their bodies 
and use of ornaments. 


43. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1935, p.279. 

44. John Frayer and Sir Thomas Roe, Travels in India in the 1 7th Century , London, 1 873, p. 1 80. 
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OPENING OF AN ERA 

Prithipal Singh Kapoor * 

The story of the rise of Maharaja Ranjit Singh is intertwined not only with the 
history of a little over three centuries spanning between the advent of Guru 
Nanak and the rise of Ranjit Singh, but it can be said to have developed under 
the shadow of earlier seven hundred years of continued strife between two civi- 
lizations as well. The agony of this strife made the wise of the two religious 
systems viz. Hinduism and Islam to peep within. This “soul-searching” exer- 
cise was in fact seeking to emphasise such religious values of Hinduism and 
Islam within their own sphere that could lay stress on equality, co-existence and 
toleration of different view-points. In the course of time these endeavours be- 
came movements for manifestations of true religious life in both these tradi- 
tions and got the names Bhakti (in case of Hinduism) and Sufism (in case of 
Islam), respectively. Having paid heavy price for the continued strife on their 
soil, the people of Punjab responded warmly to this development which sym- 
bolized in the emergence of Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikh religion, who 
gave a new meaning to the spiritual and the temporal concerns of man that 
encompassed the different facets of human life in its totality. Guru Nanak‘s 
primary concern remained the spiritual realm and there is ample evidence to 
show that he possessed profound knowledge of the then extant religious sys- 
tems. But the doctrine he propounded fructified through his own mystic experi- 
ence and direct revelation. He was the first among the holy personages who 
condemned war, exploitation and appropriation of other’s rights. He exalted 
truth above everything. That is why we find him vocal on the things political. 
His reaction to Babur’s invasion and the Lodhi’s inability to defend the country 
is enshrined in his ‘Babur Vani’ included in the Guru Granth Sahib. From this 
flows the idea of such a governance that ensures protection and welfare of the 
people. For Guru Nanak all the people belonged to one human family. This 
widened the scope to his ideas of unity of God and equality of mankind. 
The nine successors of Guru Nanak brought into being such institutions that 
provided a distinct way of life, a new scripture with a global ethic and an 
invisible spirit that could stand the severest of the persecution waves let loose 
by the Mughals and the Afghans. The last of the Sikh Gurus, Gobind Singh, 
anointed the K-halsa ‘to build up a community that would live a virtuous life 
and be able to rescue the people from evil doers and the tyrants’ (Senapat, Sri 
Guru Sobha ). Guru Gobind Singh vested the authority of the Guru in the Granth 
and the Panth. This was in fact an act that sought to clearly define the spiritual 

* Dept, of Encyclopedia of sikhism, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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and the secular. Truth, virtue, and righteousness were to guide the path of life as 
also the struggle against oppression which the Khalsa was destined' to wage. 
Banda, an ascetic-turned-Sikh blessed by Guru Gobind Singh himself was the 
first inspired leader to lead the Khalsa after the Gurus. He had the mandate ‘to 
serve the Pcmth.' His first task was to punish the oppressor which he did with 
remarkable alacrity and the Sikhs became the masters of the territories of Pun- 
jab that lay east of Lahore. But he did not proclaim himself a sovereign. He 
assumed authority in the name of the Gurus, introduced an official seal and'- 
struck coins in the name of the Gurus. The ideal set before the administrative 
system, he created, was aimed at amelioration of the peasants and the poor. An 
official report by a news-writer reveals that Banda, during his stay at Kalanaur 
in April 1711, had assured the Muslims that they would not be interfered with 
and that they would enjoy full religious liberty including that of saying Namaz 
and Azam. These measures showed the way ahead to the coming generations of 
Sikhs (including Ranjit Singh, of course) who led the struggle to oust the Mughals 
and the Afghans from Punjab and stake claim for sovereignty over this legen- 
dary plain of five rivers. 

However, it was not until 1 748 that the Khalsa was declared a state. This 
followed a collective decision taken in a congregation of the Khalsa held on 29 
March 1748 (the Baisakhi day). This declaration had wider ramification in so 
far as the rise of the Sikhs to power was concerned. It was decided to ask the 
people not to pay revenue to either the Mughal or Afghan nazimslfaujdars\ 
instead they were to pay a cess called Rakhi to the Khalsa in return for guaran- 
tee for protection against the invaders or arbitrary demands of the Mughal/ 
Afghan Chaudhris. In order to create confidence among the people as to the 
genuineness of the Khalsa evocation, it was decided to build fortresses in the 
territories which accepted the protection of the Khalsa and agreed to pay Rakhi. 
Viewed in the light of this, the earliest form of government envisioned by the 
Sikh Sardars sought to ensure protection to life, property and religious freedom 
of the people in return for payment of taxes (read Rakhi). The contemporary 
records nowhere mention arbitrary exactions by the Sikh Sardars. Repeated 
waves of persecutions and general massacres like ghallughara not with stand- 
ing, the Sikh fighting bands (jathas) led by their intrepid leader like Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Hari Singh and Jhanda Singh Bhangis, Jai 
Singh Kanheya, Charhat Singh Sukerchakia (grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh) and Ala Singh of Phulkian family remained well on their way to carve 
our principalities in various tracts of the Punjab. In the process, some of them 
like Charhat Singh came to realise the importance of artillery and acquisition of 
such territories that ensured realisation of revenues other than Rakhi. Besides, 
they also learnt about the strategic importance of various locations that came 
under their sway. All this made them contenders for suzerainity over Punjab 
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and hence-to-fore they fought relentlessly against the Afghans/M ughals or any 
other intruder like the Marathas and did not allow them to establish even sem- 
blance of a government in the Punjab. 

After the fall of Lahore and Sirhind the Sikhs decided to occupy territo- 
ries under the banner of Misls who had fought to oust Afghans/Mughals/ 
Marathas or annihilate the local chiefs like that of Kasur, Jammu or Kangra. 
Charhat Singh bccupied territories in the Rachna Doab and went on to add 
territories to his estate extending up to river Indus. The principal towns in- 
cluded in his territory were Gujranwala, Wazirabad, Ram Nagar, Sialkot Rohtas 
and Pind Dadan Khan and Dhani-Pothohar areas. A close study of the events 
of progress of the Sukerchakias under Charhat Singh reveals that he drew the 
outlines of the policies to be followed by his son Mahan Singh and grandson 
Ranjit Singh. He appointed efficient Kardars for the administration of his terri- 
tories and showed mercy and kindness towards those who accepted his over- 
lordship. He also entered into matrimonial alliances with Dal Singh and Sahib 
Singh Bhangi by marrying his sister and daughter to each of them respectively, 
so as strengthen his own position. But when it came to the interests of his state, 
he even fell out with his erst- while allies, the Bhangis and refused to share with 
them the Kheora salt mines in Jhelum district near Pind Dadan Khan. It is note- 
worthy that kheora salt was consumed in the whole of north India and brought 
huge revenue to the state. He also cast his covetous eyes on the wealth of Jammu 
which was subsequently grabbed by his son Mahan Singh. 

After the sudden death of Charhat Singh, Mahan Singh continued 
with the policy of self- aggrandizement towards the Bhangis, the Kanheyas and 
the Jammu Chief. There is no doubt that before his death Mahan Singh had 
attained the position of being the strongest of the Sikh Sardars and many influ- 
ential Sardars thought it wise to join his banner. He had also humbled some of 
the most powerful Muslim Chiefs, having captured Alipur (renamed Al^algarh) 
and Rasulnagar (renamed Ram Nagar). Besides, Mahan Singh had also shown 
the way to his son Ranjit Singh, to keep the welfare of his subjects upper most 
in his mind. It is said that during the eighties of the eighteenth century, when 
there were no rains in Punjab continuously for three years and the severest of 
the famines broke out, Mahan Singh arranged to distribute grains to the people 
on a large scale. 

There is little doubt that Charhat Singh and Mahan Singh left Ranjit 
Singh a rich legacy with immense resources to enable him to unify Punjab and 
carve out a vast kingdom between the Indus and the Yamuna. Besides, luck 
seemed to smile on him. All the great Sikh Sardars of eighteenth century had 
either passed into history or were too old and exhausted to stall the rise of this 
young ambitious Sukerchakia Chief and there was none among the notables of 
his own generation who could challenge his position. The fall of the Mughals 
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and retreat of the Afghans left the Muslim Chiefs dazed and disheartened. The 
attempts of the Hindu hill Chiefs of Kangra and Jammu to lay hands on the 
plains had been fully thwarted. But despite all this, the odds before Ranjit Singh 
were not easy to surmount. The entire area that constituted the Lahore, Multan 
and Sirhind provinces of the erstwhile Mughal Empire presented a spectacle of 
a congeries of small states. Zaman Shah Durrani of Kabul had not yet reconciled 
to the idea of relinquishing his claim to the Punjab. He hoped to get active 
support and help from the Muslim chiefs of Multan, Jhang, Pind Dadan Khan 
and Kasur and even had the audacity to make overtures to the Nawab of Oudh, 
Rajas of Kangra and Jammu and the. East India Company to solicit their help 
against the Sikhs. On the other hand, the Sikhs had lost cohesion. The appeal of 
Gurmata and Dal Khalsa had weakened due to mutual recriminations and discord 
that had crept into their rankson account of thier lust for territory. Many of them 
even responded to the invitation of Zaman Shah to acknowledge his nominal over- 
lordship. At one stage even Ranjit Singh sent his agents to the Shah. But it was 
Baba Sahib Singh Bedi who gave a call to the Sikh Sardars not to conduct 
themselves in an unbecoming manner. He even scolded the emissaries of Zaman 
Shah and said, “ we took this country by sword and will defend it with the 
same.” Zaman Shah’s invasion and the Sikh response demonstrated full well 
that it was only Ranjit Singh who could provide leadership and challenge the 
new invader from Kabul at the veiy door-steps of the Lahore fort. In this situation 
a model of governance based on the democratic principles of the Khalsa doctrine 
had still to take shape and it was left for an ambitious intrepid chief like Ranjit 
Singh to absorb the power of his associates, humble the recalcitrant and carve 
out a kingdom with a monarchical complexion. This was perhaps the only op- 
tion available at that time. 


With the vast territories in the Rachna Doab and beyond already under 
his sway, he had to first occupy the historic city of Lahore to stake his claim to 
sovereignty. Having accomplished this task, arrangements were made for what 
we now prefer to call the ‘coronation’ ceremony. Whatever might be its conno- 
tation for those who care to study its implications in terms of polity, the event 
carried great significance in the context of the situation obtaining in those times. 
On the Baisakhi day falling in April 1801, Lahore city was decorated like a 
bride, and a large number of people drawn from the elite of all communities of 
Lahore, the Sikh Sardars who had accepted the over-lordship of Ranjit Singh 
and the emissaries of two powerful neighbours, Zaman Shah and the British 
East India Company, assembled in the Lahore fort to witness the anointment of 
Ranjit Singh. Baba Sahib Singh Bedi, a prominent Sikh divine and direct de- 
scendant from the family tree of Guru Nanak, performed the ceremony by putting 
saffron mark on the forehead of Ranjit Singh to declare him Sarkar amidst the 
chanting of hymns from the Guru Granth Sahib. Here to fore Ranjit Singh was 
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called Singh Sahib as head of the Sukerchakia Misl. His new epithet was not 
high sounding but it decidedly gave him a distinguished position that entitled 
him to a higher status among the Sikh Misldars and a new stature in face of 
those who felt dreamt of gaining strength day by day. 

If the proceedings of this occasion are followed closely, we also get 
ample evidence of the diplomatic skill that Ranjit Singh employed to ensure his 
acceptance as the de facto sovereign of the Punjab. He did not hesitate to enter 
into parleys with Zaman Shah during his month long -stay at Lahore and he 
followed it by allowing him to return safely to Kabul without any assault on the 
retreating Afghan forces and extrication of eight of the twelve guns of the Shah 
that had sunk in the river Jhelum. Dewan Ram Dayal, Zaman Shah’s emissary, 
was present at Lahore when the investiture ceremony was held. Ranjit Singh 
ensured his presence in the august assembly that witnessed the ceremony as 
also the offering of presents on behalf of the Shah. Yusuf AM Khan was also 
present in Lahore with the approval of-Governor General Wellesley ostensibly 
to prevent Ranjit Singh from forging an alliance with Zaman Shah. Simultane- 
ously he was holding parleys with Cis-Sutlej Chiefs including Sardarni Sada 
■ Kaur, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and others. References in Fateh Singh Partap 
Parbhakar make it amply clear that Ranjit Singh was anxious to let Yusuf Ali 
Khan know in no-uncertain terms that he was an independent ruler in his own 
right and did not derive any authority from Zaman Shah. To further pressurise 
Yusuf Ali Khan, he allowed an emissary of General Perron to offer presents on 
behalf of Maratha Chief, Daulat Rao Scindia, and did not allow Yusuf Ali to 
leave Lahore till 9 May 1801. On his own, Yusuf Ali pleaded frantically with 
Col. Collins (British representative at Gwalior) to send presents to Ranjit Singh. 
These diplomatic moves of Ranjit Singh, so well executed, were intended to 
demonstrate his position as a sovereign and a man with a mission. This was 
followed by striking ofcoins bearing the name of GuruNanak and Guru Gobind 
Singh on the pattern of the coin struck by Banda Singh Bahadur in C.E. 1711. 
The climax of this historic event was firing of salute from the ramparts of La- 
hore fort and Ranjit Singh’s ride on an elephant through the jubilant crowds of 
the city showering gold and silver coins. In the evening the city was illumined 
with oil lamps and there was a rich display of firework which marked the open- 
ing of an era for the people of the Punjab. 

Ranjit Singh gradually welded Punjab into a state, the geo-political 
situation of which made it a state in a special sense. Ranjit Singh found the 
country he occupied in a state of decay. The area under cultivation had declined 
due to frequent visitations of the invading armies. The irrigation system, wells 
as well as canals, had ceased to work due to disuse, neglect and non-mainte- 
nance. The urban centres had also declined due to chaotic conditions and ab- 
sence of efficient government. Lahore and Multan no longer remained the cen- 
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ties of trade as they used to be during the Mughal times. Ranjit Singh had 
virtually to revive each one of the activities of his people. Consequently, towns 
like Multan. Sialkot, Gujranwala, Peshawar became major centres. Amritsar 
became the largest city and biggest commercial centre of the kingdom. Political 
stability given by Ranjit Singh encouraged urbanisation and as many as 120 
towns are known to have flourished in the entire kingdom. More land was brought 
under plough, digging of wells was encouraged and for marketing the agricul- 
tural produce separate markets were laid- out in the towns. In fact Ranjit Singh 
had sensed the on-set of modern age and he prepared Punjab to face the de- 
mands of modernisation. Education was considered a private enterprise but the 
state played a role by funding and patronising it. A large number of Madrsas, 
Pathshalas and Giirmukhi Vidyalas flourished during this period and Ranjit 
Singh gave them liberal grants. There were centres for higher religious learning 
which brought out exegesis of Gurbani and translation of scriptures in various 
languages. Amritsar developed as a centre of learning like Benaras. Batala also 
came up as a centre of Islamic Studies where students from Persia and Arabia 
came to have lessons in all branches of learning. Ranjit Singh was keen to start 
an English school at Lahore but the Christian missionaries from Ludhiana who 
were contacted for this purpose insisted that Bible instruction must from a part 
of the curriculum for such a school. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh, his father, Mahan Singh, and grandfather, 
Charhat Singh were conscious that, the traditional Sikh tactics of warfare had 
become archaic. Charhat Singh took interest in the modernisation of matchlocks 
and Mahan Singh conquered Kotli Ahangran near Sialkot which was a centre 
for manufacture of firearms. Ranjit Singh observed keenly that apart from mod- 
ernisation of arms, training and formation of troops was equally necessary to 
face the powerful neighbours on both the sides of his kingdom. Therefore he 
recruited European officers demobilized after the battle of Waterloo. In the 
erstwhile Sikh combatant formations of Sikh Misls, the soldiers had the liberty 
to change their misls and the leaders. Ranjit Singh did away with this practice 
and insisted upon maintenance of discipline despite resistance from the ranks. 
He tried to maintain a delicate balance between the traditional fighting forces 
and the new formations by creating three wings : The Fauj-i-Khas (the elite 
force), the Faiij-i-Qawaid (trained forces), Fauj-i-Be-Qawaid (the traditional 
untrained force). By doing so, he created an army organisation that always looked 
unto him for leadership. However, they were still a long way to go to serve as 
standing army of the state and this proved to be their major weakness. The 
Karkhtmas for manufacture of canons and other firearms were maintained by 
the state. Lehna Singh Majithia, a genius in astronomy and mathematics, was 
put in charge of designing and manufacture of firearms. Ranjit Singh took per- 
sonal interest in upgradation of artillery and cleverly used this opportunity to re- 
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strict the manufacture and possession of arms by the common people. However, 
it is noteworthy that no regulation was promulgated in this regard as it must 
have been resented by the Sikhs who had love for possession of arms. 

As stated above, Ranjit Singh was responsive to modernisation trends, 
infiltrating into his kingdom from beyond the Sutlej and through his own Euro- 
pean employees under the influence of Industrial Revolution. Ranjit Singh held 
long sessions with Allard, Ventura and Avitabile to gather information regard- 
ing the conditions obtaining in Europe as to the state of development and wel- 
fare of the people. He allowed Avitabile to remodel Wazirabad (presently in 
Gujranwala district of Pakistan), a strategic town on the bank of river Chenab. 
Consequently, this town came to have a straight long bazar which served as 
hub of the town, and broad and clean streets with good houses. Like Babur he 
loved gardens and encouraged his officers to lay gardens in the areas under 
their control, Hari Singh Nalwa’s love for gardens and fruit trees is well known. 
He transformed the face of Gujranwala which was greatly admired by Baron 
Hugel who stayed there for a few days. 

When Ranjit Singh took over the affairs of the Punjab, there was no 
administrative organisation worth the name. The edifice of the Mughal admin- 
istration had crumbled fully under the weight of Afghan invasions and the Sikh 
resistance to authority. In fact, the Sikh Misldars who occupied the entire terri- 
tory falling within the boundaries of Suba-i -Lahore and Sarkar-i-Sirhind had 
established a new system over the ruins of the old. But many a time they had to 
employ civil and revenue officials who had earlier served under the Mughals. 
In this way some of the basic ingradients of the Mughal administrative struc- 
ture survived in the new system. What is important to be taken note of is that 
there was no conscious effort on the part of Sikh Misldars or Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh to revive the Mughal administrative organisation. In fact, it did not fit 
into the ideology and the system on the strength of which they had fought and 
seized power. For the Sikhs, the sovereign was Akal who was creator, sustainer 
or destroyer, all combined i n to one, infallible was only the Guru ( Ahhul (Jam 
Kartar) - hence no divine right of the King. The position of the ruler as it came 
to Ranjit Singh was by the grace of the Guru. That is why he chose to rule in the 
name of the Guru and his Khalsa and described himself as Ranjit nagara (an 
emblem of royalty) to Guru Gobind Singh. Fie struck coins in the name of the 
Guru because lie regarded himself as a humble servant of Guru Nanak and this 
is amply clear from a popular legend. Ranjit Singh took care to see that he 
remained closer to the ethos of the movement and the revolution that had brought 
him to the fore. His journey from Singh Sahib. Sarkar and Raja to the position 
of a Maharaja did not start with assumption of titles. Epithets gradually came to 
him. in fact with the approval of his people. In reality he hesitated to wear 
emblems of royalty but his people and the painters loved to see him attired with 
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these emblems. In fact Ranjit Singh never exercised the powers of a Mughal 
emperor. Power flowed from him for the welfare of the common people. He 
never hesitated to reprimand his officers like Avitabile and Jamadar Khushal 
Singh who sometimes tended to be oppressive towards the subjects under their 
charge. 

Ranjit Singh started afresh with the task of organisation of government 
by appointing Bhawani Das, a fugitive revenue official of Shah Shujah of Ka- 
bul. Bhawani Das’s initial assignment was maintenance of accounts of income 
and expenditure. Gradually it developed into a full-fledged finance department 
that became the backbone of the entire administration. The names of the de- 
partments deciphered from the huge collection of Khalsa Darbar Records rarely 
match with the functions and names of the departments of Mughal administra- 
tion listed by J.N. Sarkar. In fact, the government of Ranjit Singh functioned in 
accordance with the needs and aspiration of the people. The pivot of this or- 
ganisation was the Maharaja himself who issued parwanas (orders) in the names 
of his officers concerning all matters of governance. The courtiers or ministers 
as we may call them were not assigned specific duties either on permanent or 
periodical basis and they did not have particular departments under their charge. 
Their influnce and confidence with the Maharaja determined their status and 
dignity in the Darbar. Similarly, the provincial and local administration was 
organised afresh wherein the functions and duties of the governor ( nazim ) were 
not clearly defined. Basically, the nazim was required to maintain law and order 
in the province, collect revenues and administer justice according to the cus- 
tomary law. There was no fixed tenure for the nazim. Lahore was administered 
as a cosmopolitan city with an administrator at the head. The city was divided 
in four quarters and there were many thanedars and mohalladars besides the 
kotwal above them. The Kardar functioned as pivot of the administration of a 
pargana and he had multifarious duties to perform besides, policing. 

It should be noted from the above that Ranjit Singh’s administration 
kept pace with the needs of the times. He progressively introduced the system 
of payment of salaries in cash both in the military, civil and judicial sectors. By 
continuing payment of endowments to establishments of all religions practised 
by the subjects of his state and holding back the idea of declaring the religion 
lie himself professed as state religion, he introduced an element of modernisa- 
tion in his administrative system wherein co-existence and tolerance were to 
be the central features. He possessed the vision to assess the strategic and com- 
mercial importance of territories included in his kingdom from Ladakh to Sind. 
He cast covetous eyes on Sind but was out-maneouvered. Still he signed the 
Indus Navigation Treaty (1 832)and the Supplementary Indus Treaty (1 834)which 
secured the best possible terms for the merchants of his kingdom and opened 
the traditional trade routes along Kangra-Kulu region down to Bahawalpur- 
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Multan. Duties were fixed on all the merchandise in transit up and down, thus 
minimising the chances of smuggling and sea piracies. He even tried to mo- 
nopolise the supplies of raw silk from Tibet for the benefit of shawl-wool in- 
dustry of Kashmir and encouraged Allard and Ventura to arrange the export of 
Kashmir shawls through the sea ports of Bombay and Calcutta. 

The Maharaja always kept himself posted with the developments in 
Europe so as to keep his policy towards the British under constant review. Like 
Bismarck, he not only tried to keep the road to Paris open and the passage to St. 
Pittsburgh repaired but also tried to reach out to Kathmandu (Nepal). Through 
his own indigenous and earthly gestures, he often asserted his sovereign status 
when the British missions visited his court, despite the fact that such an exer- 
cise was always found irksome by diplomats like Captain Wade and Burnes. 

Ranjit Singh was decidedly the most picturesque figure among those 
Chiefs of Indian sub-continent who rose to power and carved their way to emi- 
nence on the ruins of once great Mughal Empire. One must also not lose sight 
of the fact that geo-political importance of the territory that he came to occupy 
and the Sikh movement through which he made his way to power symbolised 
such landmarks in history of South Asia that made forty years of Ranjit Singh's 
regime the opening of an era that shaped the course of history of the whole 
region within a century of the decline of Ranjit Singh's kingdom. 



GIANI GIAN SINGH S PLACE IN PUNJAB HISTORY 

Sukhdial Singh * 

Gian Singh lived from 1822 to 1921 surviving for almost a century. He 
was an eye-witness to the rise and fall of Sikh Empire under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and his successor. He had the privilege of seeing Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
from close quarters since it was a part of his duty to recite Sukhmani Sahib to 
the Maharaja. 1 He was also a contemporary of the rulers of Patiala and Nabha 
states namely Maharajas Narendra Singh, Mohendra Singh and Bhupendra Singh 
and Maharaja Heera Singh and Ripudaman Singh respectively. 

He also spent sometime in the force of Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh. After 
some time he shifted his services to' Patiala by joining the army of Maharaja 
Karm Singh of Patiala. He participated in the First Anglo-Sikh War from the 
side of the Patiala State which extended its support to the British. 

As he was himself a Ni'rmala, Gian Singh contributed a lot towards the 
establishment of Nirmal Panchayati Akhara at Patiala in 1862 at the initiative 
of Maharaja Narendra Singh. Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, the chief of the akhara , 
was his teacher. Gian Singh commenced writing his works after the establishment 
of this centre of the Nirmalas. Maharaja Bhupendra Singh of Patiala regarded 
his scholarship. 

Maharaja Bhupendra Singh established a Sikh History Society, Patiala 
in 1916 and sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1,37,000 for the publication of his works. 
He also earned name and fame by the service rendered to Maharaja Ripudaman 
Singh of Nabha. Orders issued from time to time from the rulers of Patiala, 
Nabha and the Chief of Bagrian House give testimony to the fact that he 
was respected by these quarters for his scholarship and the contribution made 
towards exploring Sikh history. 

Gian Singh's writing belong to the last decades of the 19th Century and 
the early decades of the 20th Century. These figured in the educational curriculum 
of the deras and madarsas of the period. Before him, Sikh history had mostly 
been written in Persian and English which apparently did not have much utility 

* Head. Dcpit ofPunjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Sant Inder Singh Chakkarvarti's artide,"Giani Ji Di Vans Prampra Jan Kill Da Pichhwara” in 
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for the preliminary Sikh educational institutions. Nonetheless, Sikh history was 
interpreted according to the subjective views of the writers writing in Persian 
and English. Muslim, Hindu and English writers wrote from their own point of 
view. Perhaps, it was the main reason why Gian Singh commenced writing on 
the Sikhs and his writings represent the Sikh view-point. 

Gian Singh has described the Sikh Gurus in terms quite adequate for 
revered religious personalities whereas Persian and English writers before him, 
represented the Gurus as ordinary persons. Gian Singh's description is full of 
Sikh sentiments albeit, the aforesaid writers depict no such feelings. His 
description reflects sympathy for the Sikh rulers or Chiefs whereas writers like 
Major Carmichael Smyth, Cunningham and Griffin take them as subordinate to 
the British authority. Naturally the writings of Gian Singh bear the Sikh shade 
but the British and Persian writers reflect their individual view-points. Hence 
Gian Singh's writings should be assessed in the light of these arguments. 

As a matter of fact, Gian Singh's writings represent the beginning of 
writing Sikh history in Gurmukhi prose although he has also produced a major 
work entitled Sri Guru Panth Parkash in verse describing the history of the 
Sikhs from 1469 to 1870. 2 Uptothe times of Gian Singh writers, writing history 
in Gurmukhi script, took pride in adopting poetic style. This is the main reason 
why writers like Kesar Singh Chhiberand Rattan Singh Bhangu preferred writing 
their accounts in poetry though they had no proficiency in writing in verse. Had 
they attempted to write in prose, their style would have, perhaps, been more 
appropriate and lucid. Gian Singh chooses a fresh and novel path by leaving the 
traditional style and expressing himself in prose. It is to be noted that his 
description in prose is impressive and expression more clear. His style in prose 
is a good model for a student of literature as well. 

Gian Singh was fully aware of his contemporary writings. Mohammad 
Latifs History of the Punjab and Gian Singh's Twarikh Guru Khalsa, Volume 1, 
were written simultaneously in the year 1891. 3 He was aware of Latifs work 
although he was ignorant of English language yet he has written a critical 
appraisal of Latifs History of the Punjab in his works, Twarikh Shamsher Khalsa 
and Twarikh Raj Khalsa. 

Similarly, Gian Singh was also acquainted with the books written on 
Sikh history by the British. It is surprising to note that inspite of his ignorance 
of English language, his works reflect his thorough acquaintance with these 

2. It was first published from Amritsar in 1 880 in lithograph. 

3. It was published by Buta Singh's Press. Sialkot in lithograph in 1891. 
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works. It appears from the references occuring in his works that he had employed 
some staff which constantly equipped him with such information in a systematic 
way. This is the reason why he had attained a specific position by way of writing 
a detailed account of the Sikhs, not achieved by his predecessors. 

Gian Singh's period was the period of Singh Sabha Movement when its 
advocates chose to get the Sikh history written from the origins of the Sikh 
faith. He being one of the founders of the movement commenced writing the 
history of the Sikhs. It goes to his credit that he did not accept the influence of 
any group of the Singh Sabha and always stressed his own view-point. 

Though Gian Singh's description of the Sikh Gurus is full of myths and 
legends yet his writings are more historical and objective than those of his 
predecessor Sikh writers. However, the mission of Gian Singh was to applaud 
the Sikh Gurus. He made use of the prevalent legends and myths in order to 
praise the Gurus. By doing so he, of course, at times deviated from the principles 
of writing objective history. But the fact remains that on the whole his account 
of Sikh Gurus is informative and logical. Resultantly, it has been used with 
merit by the later writers. 

Chronology used by Gian Singh throughout his works requires to be 
compared with the contemporary and near contemporary works, Thus, one has 
to be alert in using the chronology given by him. It is quite in the fitness of 
things to mention here that the chronology given by Gian Singh pertaining to 
Guru period favourably compares with that of Sarup Das Bhalla's Mahma 
Parkash. Since Sarup Das Bhalla is silent about the dates of events of the life 
and activities of Guru Gobind Singh. Gian Singh seems to have relied on Bhatt 
Vahis , though he has not made mention of them. It appears as if during his 
travels to a number of places in search of the history of Gurdwaras, he might 
have come in contact with such elements as had influenced the writers of the 
vahis. 

In his account of Banda Singh Bahadur ,' 1 he has, of course been a victim 
to the prejudiced Persian writers expressing fanatical views which cannot be 
considered objective in any respect. Gian Singh has, nevertheless given an 
imaginary shape and form to the rift between Tat Khalsa and Bandai Khalsa 
which is in no way objective. As a matter of fact, he has based his account on 
the writings of his predecessor Rattan Singh Bhangu. Bhangu, being not a 
contemporary of Banda Singh Bahadur, has written this portion of his work on 
the hearsay and thus it cannot be said to be an authentic one. We may safely say 
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that the portion of Banda Singh Bahadur is the weakest part of Gian Singh's 
Shamsher Khalsa. 

Gian Singh has given a good account of the activities of the Sikhs after 
the martyrdom of Banda Singh Bahadur to the last invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. The information provided by him is decidedly useful for the students of 
history. He has established new milestones in describing the history of Sikh 
m is Is. He has acquired the required information from the successors of the 
misldars. Gian Singh has again at times presented the activities of the misls 
from the Sikh point of view, whereas Persian and English writers have tried to 
exploit the situation. He has tried to trace the rise of the misls from the Sikh- 
Mughal and Sikh-Afghan struggle in his book Twarikh Raj Khalsa, published 
in 1 894. It goes to his credit that he has arranged to record the statements of the 
old people of the misl period which has gone a long way in making his account 
of the misldari period authentic and useful. He has, at times, condemned the 
account of the British writers pertaining to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Although he 
took part from the side of pro-British forces but his description reflects Sikh 
feeling and sentiments while assessing the situation of the Lahore Darbar before 
the commencement of the First Anglo-Sikh War. He comments that the chiefs 
of the Lahore Darbar were unable to cope up with the situation. He is the first 
Sikh writer who states that it was not appropriate for the Sikhs to wage a war 
against the British and builds up his own arguments. 

Whereas Griffin's Punjab Chiefs is a well known work about the Chiefs 
of the Punjab. Gian Singh has carved out a place for himself among the Punjabi 
writers by writing a useful account of prominent Sikh Chieftains. His account 
of these families differ from that of Griffin who has considered these Chieftains 
as subordinate to the British authorities. On the contrary, Gian Singh has treated 
those families as the founder of Sikh political power. 

The main feature of Gian Singh's writings which distinguished him from 
his contemporary writers is that he is the first to work on the Sikh sects. As a 
matter of fact, his account surpasses almost all so far as the contemporary sects 
like Kukas and Gulab Dasias are concerned. Some of the sects being of individual 
and regional nature have not attracted the attention of writers like Ibbetson, 
Rose, Temple etc. Credit again goes to Gian Singh for delving on these sects 
and explaining their importance. Prior to Gian Singh's writings Sikh sects were 
not taken up by any writer systematically in historical perspective. 

His work on the Nirmalas entitled Ninnal Panth Pardipka '■ is well known. 

5. Gian Singh. Ninnal Panth Pardipka (lithograph). Sialkot. 1 894. 
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Though the basis of his writing is the concocted stories yet his account is more 
useful particularly in the context of statements taken up from the contemporary 
Nirmalas. His account of a number of topics concerning the Nirmalas is very 
significant. For instance, his account of the establishment of Nirmala akharas, 
the conflict of the Nirmalas with the priests of Takhat Sri Hazur Sahib Nanded, 
the relations of the Nirmalas with the Sikh rulers etc. have their own historical 
significance. It goes without saying that almost all the writers writing on the 
Nirmalas subsequent to Gian Singh's writing have used his works with merit. 

His account on the Kuka Movement has gained popularity because of its 
contemporary and objective nature owing to its lengthy details, Kukas have got 
his account concerning them printed by themselves under the title of Namdhari 
Sikhs : A Brief Account as narrated by Gian Singh. Kukas considered it their 
sacred duty to keep this booklet with them. With the exception of the account 
of the Nihangs, he has dealt with every sect in an objective manner. Gian Singh 
does not speak in favour of Nihangs and their way of living. This might have 
been due to the conflict of Nihangs at Takhat Sri Nanded Sahib in 1 875 where 
some casualties took place on the side of Nirmalas. 

He made a survey of all the historical Sikh Gurdwaras in the country by 
personally visiting various places, talking to people and collecting useful 
information in this connection. The information was duly submitted to his teacher 
Pandit Tara Singh Narotam who was obliged to incorporate the reports submitted 
by Gian Singh from time to time in his prominent work entitled Sri Guru Tirath 
Sangreh. 6 His work Gurdham Sangreh is based on such survey reports which 
were later on elaborated by him. In this way Gian Singh is the first who 
commenced the tradition of writing his account by means of personally visiting 
the holy places. 

So far as Nirmala Sect is concerned, Gian Singh is the first who wrote 
detailed history which was followed by later writers on the Nirmalas. 

Gian Singh also deserves credit for writing an objective history of the 
House of Bagrian. Gian Singh's account surpasses the later writings in so far as 
objectivity and authenticity of facts is concerned. 

His account, of course, contains certain discrepancies but notwithstanding 
the shortcomings, his description of history is useful and has been used by the 
later writers with merit. 

We may safely say that Gian Singh has attained a prominent position 
among the Gurmukhi writers by not only working in prose bringing clearly to 
the subject on Sikh history but also by digging fresh grounds in various respects. 


6. Pandit Tara Singh Narotam. Sri Guru Tirath Sangreh, Temple Press, Ambala. 
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SUCCESSORS OF RAO TULA RAM : A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
THEIR ROLE AND CONTRIBUTION (1863 TO 1947 A.D.) 

S.K. Manak * 

The present paper is an attempt to critically analyse the role and 
contribution of the successors of Rao Tula Ram, the ruler of erstwhile state of 
Rewari.' Rao Tula Ram (1825-63 A.D.) has been vividly described as the 'Hero 
of 1857’ 2 . He fought valiantly against the mighty British in the Revolt of 1857 
and also carried on the struggle against the British in India and abroad even 
after the Revolt was successfully suppressed. But his successors 3 viz. Rao 
Yudhishter Singh (1857-89), Rao Balbir Singh (1884-1941) and Rao Birender 
Singh (Born 1921) who remained at the helm of affairs of Rewari from 1863 to 
1947 could not muster up enough courage and strength to oppose the British 
for the injustice being done to the people of Ahirwal. After 1857, the British 
treated Rewari as a belligerent state, declared Ahirs as rebels, 4 and despite the 
fact that general pardon was assured by the Royal Proclamation of 1 858, 5 the 
British officers, right from the level of Divisional Commissioner to the lowest 
level functionary in the area, hated ancj looked down upon the people of Ahirwal 
as the ones who sided with the enemies of the British in the Revolt and attempted 
to overthrow the British Raj. 6 This feeling among the British bureaucracy 
persisted for a long time with the result that the area became the victim of 
neglect and abuse and very little development in socio-economic and political 
fields took place during this period. Thus, the whole of Ahirwal became a 
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backward region, the impact of which is visible even today. 7 

The questions addressed to in this paper are: If Rao Tula Ram had the 
courage and conviction to rise in arms against the mighty British and challenge 
their authority, then why did his successors fail to oppose even the injustice 
being done to the people of Ahirwal? Why did they remain loyal to the British? 
And, why did they continue to toe the British up to 1947 and did not even 
participate in the national struggle for freedom? 

To find answers to the above questions, one has to carefully surf through 
the circumstances that prevailed in India, in general, and in Delhi region, 
particularly, both prior to 1857 and, of course, after the Revolt, right up to 
1947. 

The politico-socio-economic scenario during the first half of the 
nineteenth century was very much different from that of the latter half of the 
same century. The situation also changed much rapidly during the first two 
quarters of the twentieth century. The paramountcyof the British over the whole 
of India was complete by 1849 A.D. when the last independent Sikh state of 
Punjab was annexed by Lord Dalhousie. The Marathas, the Rajputs, the Mughals, 
the Afghans - all had come under the British umbrella and their authority was 
completely annihilated. The only exception was some of the princely states, 
which though had been subjugated and compelled to dance to the British tunes, 
were yet maintaining their false prestige and a little bit of local authority because 
the people of these states still held their rulers in high esteem. 8 9 This gave rise to 
the feeling of kingship and being an effective ruler, as in the case of Rao Tula 
Ram.' 1 So was the case with some other disgruntled princes whose states had 
been forcibly confiscated by the British either through the 'Doctrine of Lapse' 
or otherwise. The loss of rulership, perpetuity .Tagirs, pensions, prestige and 
sense of deprivation ultimately incited a number of princes and rulers to combine 


7. Southern I laryana comprising the districts of Rcwari. Mohindergarh. Jliajjar and some parts of 
Gurgaon. when compared with other districts of the state, tire still considered to be very backward, in 
terms of infrastructural facilities such as education, roads, railways, irrigation, health, etc. 
for detailed comparative data sec Maryana Statistical Abstract. 1998-99. 

X The lack of proper means of transport and communication as well as vast distance from 
the central areas lent considerable leverage of local authority in favour of the local feudatories. 

9. X. II. Mutiny Papers. Bundle 34. Document 12. 
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their resources together and challenge the British authority in 1 857. 10 

The administrative arrangement made by the East India Company in the 
pre-Revolt period was more or less on Mughal lines. The old Subah rule was 
maintained. The British Resident acted almost like a Governor of the Mughal 
Subha. He was vested with all the three types of powers, namely : judicial, 
executive and financial. In 1 819, for administrative convenience, Haryana region 
was divided into three divisions : North, South and Central. Ahirwal formed a 
part of South Division with its headquarters at Gurgaon. Each Division was 
governed by one Assistant Resident. Later on in 1 834 some changes were made 
to make the administration more effective but the basic structure of the 
administration remained as it is up to 1857." This type of administration of the 
company was fraught with the whims and rhymes of the officers that governed 
the area. The British officers acted more according to their likes and dislikes 
and less on the British law that was not very clearly defined by that time. 

The Socio-economic conditions of the people of Ahirwal region during 
the Company's rule were also far/rom being satisfactory. The Company was 
merely interested in extorting revenue which was generally more than fifty 
percent of the land produce, 12 and it did very little to improve the living standards 
of the people or to provide infrastructural facilities like roads, schools, health, 
etc. The word of the Commissioner or Resident or even of lower level British 
officer was the law. Many offenders of petty crimes or even innocent people 
were awarded stringent punishments like life imprisonment and that too without 
following due process of law. 13 

Thus, the conditions during the first half of the nineteenth Century as 
briefly discussed above, proved to be the germination ground of discontent and 
disaffection which was exhibited in the outbreak of 1857. The people of Ahirwal 

10. Prior to 1857, there was a large number of revolts and cases of dissidence in various parts of 
1 laryana. For example, Chhachhrauli ( Jagadhri) Rising ( 1 809). Ran ia (Sirsa) Revolt (1818), 
Peasants Revolt (1824) in Rohtak, Gurgaon and Ilissar. Jind Revolt (1834), Loharu Revolt 
( 1 834-35). Kaithal Uprising ( 1 843). Ladwa Revolt (1845) etc., occurred during the first ha! f 
of the nineteenth century. The incidence of all these cases clearly indicates thatthe people of 
Haryana like several other parts of India were opposing and flouting the British authority quite 
often. Ahirwal was also engulfed with the wave of resentment and anger against the British by 
the time the storm was gathering to blow in 1857. 

11. K.C. Yadav. Ahirwal. op. tit., p. 87. 

12. K.C. Yadav. Modern Haryana. New Delhi. 2002, p. 66. 

13. Ibid., p. 64. 
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led by Rao Tula Ram created lot of troubles for the Britishers. They however 
ultimately failed to achieve their objective. The pertinent point to be made here 
is not the success or the failure of the endeavours of Rao Tula Ram, but what 
matters is the attempt that he and his associates made to expel the foreigners. 

Now it would be quite desirable to discuss the conditions of post 1 857 
period during which the successors of Rao Tula Ram lived. After the Revolt 
had failed to achieve its objective, the British became the sole master of the 
land and held complete sway over the entire country. The rule of East India 
Company gave way to the direct take over of the administration by the British 
Crown. The Company was banished for good. The Governor-General was 
henceforth to be credited as Viceroy since he was entrusted with the task of 
acting as an agent of the British Crown. He was now two-in-one; Governor 
General and Viceroy. From a British colony, India became a part of the British 
Empire. To be apt, the control of the British administration over Indian affairs 
became more stringent and direct than ever. 

The British having severely bitten by the bug of 1 857 became highly 
conscious and alert. The intelligence department was completely overhauled 
and refurbished. The British now no more trusted the people who had participated 
in the Revolt. They rather penalized and punished those states that fought against 
them or even had sided with the rebels. Ahirwal was one such region that had 
not only helped Bahadur Shah Zaffar both financially and militarily 14 in the 
hour of need but also fought pitched battle atNarnaul against the British. 15 This 
cost the Ahirwal very heavily and the region had to reel under the British 
oppression through several decades thereafter. All developmental activities were 
intentionally neglected, no appointments were made from the region, not even 
general recruitment in the army was made from the Ahirwal. No infrastructural 
facilities like schools, roads, railways, health, rivers etc. were developed. As a 
result, the people of Ahirwal became very backward and even today lag much 
behind many of the developed areas of the state. 

Ahirwal earlier formed an important part of North-West Province, i.e. 
Modern U.P. 16 But in February, 1858, it was transferred to Punjab alongwith 
other parts of Haryana. The Punjab Commissioner Sir John Lawrence for 
administrative convenience divided Haryana areas into two divisions : Delhi 


14. LaxmiNarayan, ‘Rao Tula Ram and his Successors’, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, M.D. University, 
Rohtak, 1998, p. 131. 

15. Rao Man Singh, op. cit . , p. 3 1 0. 

16. K.C. Yadav, Ahirwal, op cit.. p. 85. 
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and Hissar. Ahirwal became a Tehsil of district Gurgaon in Delhi Division. 
This arrangement with slight variations and adjustments continued up to 1 947. 17 

As a result of the direct rule of the British Government the people came 
into direct contact with the rulers. Having acquired some knowledge of the 
English language they now became acquainted with the views of Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Dickens, Locke, Rousseau, Voltaire etc. They could now easily 
analyse the causes of their backwardness and thus understood the real motives 
of the policies of economic exploitation and "Divide and Rule" etc. This 
understanding ultimately gave rise to the feeling of nationalism and political 
consciousness. The result was the founding of many local, regional and national 
level organizations, the most prominent among them being the Indian National 
Congress (1 885). This organization soon established its branches all over India 
and a large number of people from all walks of life enrolled themselves as its 
members. As is well known, the Indian National Congress soon became the 
chief vehicle of Indian National Movement and it successfully espoused the 
cause of Indian freedom. The people of Ahirwal also did not lag behind. Bhagwan 
Dass, Banwari Lai, Goverdhan Dass etc. were some notable persons of Rewari 
who took active part in Indian National Movement. 18 The wave of political 
awareness and self-consciousness made a lot of difference in the thinking and 
working of both the rulers and the ruled everywhere. Ahirwal couldn't be the 
exception. 

The economic conditions prevailing in Ahirwal during post-Revolt period 
were of course far from being satisfactory, 19 but not as bad as in the pre-Revolt 
period. Though major profession of the people of Ahirwal continued to be 
farming, the trade and industry had also started making inroads. The Government 
also passed certain laws like Land Alienation Act (1900) and Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act (1904). These measures were adopted to save farmers from 
the clutches of money lenders and to improve farming conditions. In Ahirwal, 
especially in Gurgaon, some new experiments to improve farming were also 
made in 1920-21. 20 New techniques and scientific methods, which were 
developed as a result of Industrial and Agrarian Revolutions in Europe, were 
also put into practice here and they yielded very positive results. This is not to 
suggest that the people of Ahirwal had now become affluent and had enough to 

17. Ibid., p. 103. f 

18. Ibid., p. 114. 

19. Ibid., p. 110. 

20. Ibid., p. 111. 
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spare, but it is certain that the process of economic development had commenced. 

In social field too, there was a noticeable difference between the 
conditions prevailing before and after the Revolt. Whereas we don't find any s 
big social reform movement during the Company's rule in Haryana, the advent 
and spread of Arya Samaj and Sanatan Dharam Sabhas during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century lend credence to the point. Even there was the 
establishment of Muslim Associations like Anjuman Islamia and Central 
Mohammedan Association (1877) with a view to improve the social condition 
of the Muslims of Ahirwal. The establishment of some new schools in the area 
also helped in spreading education and improving the rate of literacy. Not only 
this, the British Govt, also took steps to lay down new rail lines and roads 
connecting Rewari to other important towns of the country. 21 

Having comparatively described politico-socio-economic conditions 
prevailing in the country, in general, and Ahirwal, in particular, during 1 803-57 
and 1 858- 1 947 periods, it is now easier to find answers to the questions raised 
in the beginning of this paper. 

As regards the first question that the successors of Rao Tula Ram did not 
challenge the British authority and failed to oppose the injustice being done to 
the people of Ahirwal, it is on record that Rao Tula Ram's estate had been 
confiscated by the British immediately after they suppressed the Revolt in 1 857 
and Tula Ram was forced to hide himself in exile. 22 His attempts to obtain help 
from the rulers of Rajasthan and Gwalior also proved futile. Even his request to 
the British to pardon him was turned down. 23 Compelled by the circumstances, 
he left the country for Iran and Afghanistan where he breathed his last at the 
young age of 38 on September 23, 1863. 24 

Rao Tula Ram's son Yudhishter Singh was just six years old when he 
died. The guardians of Yudhishter Singh were naturally more worried and 
concerned about his well-being and upbringing rather than attending to the 
political needs. 25 On the other hand, the British constantly kept a close watch 
on the activities of the Ahirs. They were now not prepared to leave any stone 
unturned to see what was brewing underneath. Yudhishter Singh and his 


21. For further details see Ibid., pp. 103-1 14. 

22. Foreign Department, March 1858, File 26/30, NAI. New Delhi. 

23. Military Department. Delhi Division Records, 1 858, File No. 5. MSA, Panchkula. 

24. Rao Man Singh, op. cit., p. 159. 

25. Ibid. p. 163 
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compatriots were continuously harassed by the British so as not to allow them 
to harbour any ill-will against the British . 20 

By the time Yudhishter Singh became major and took over the reins of 
his estates, the British had established their complete control not only on the 
country's main land but also on all the princely states. Their crime investigation 
and intelligence departments had penetrated deep into the far flung areas, 
especially the 'rebel areas', and there was no scope for the petty feudals to muster 
enough support and pose a challenge to the British authority. The British infact 
had reduced most of the rulers to the position of a mere puppet with all the 
pulling strings in their own hands. The rulers were now dancing to the tunes set 
by the British. So much so that most of them were often found vying with one 
another to toe the British authorities and making efforts to prove their utmost 
loyalty to them. Rao Yudhishter Singh and his successor Rao Balbir Singh also 
followed the same course. They thought it better and, perhaps, the only prudent 
way to flatter and please the British in every possible manner so as to keep them 
in good humour . 27 Winning of favours, titles and medals from the British now 
became their main aim and target. Though both of them remained somewhat 
active in social and religious fields too but they derived more comfort and solace 
in expressing their loyalty to the British . 28 Rao Y udhishter Singh did his best to 
prove his loyalty by supplying recruits to the British army from Ahirwal. When 
his earlier attempts to get his men recruited in the army failed he felt upset and 
tense so much so that he became a heart patient . 20 He felt relieved only when he 
succeeded second time . 10 He was overjoyed and distributed sweets when he 
was conferred the title of Risaldar and Honorary Magistrate of Rewari . 11 

Now if we analyse the situation from an opposite angle, i.e.. had 
Yudhishter Singh opposed the British and revolted against them what would 
have happened? Surely, he would have either been imprisoned or put to death, 
since those were the times when the British could not take chances and any 
dissidence on the part of the local rulers would have been crushed with iron 


26. Swam i Sudhanand Yogi. Yadav Itihas. I’alaudi. 1989. p.357. 

27. J.N. Yadav. 'Yadovas Through the Ages. Delhi. 1992. p. 1 32: and Rao Man Singh, op cit.. 
p. 164. 

28. J.N. Yadav. op. cit.. p. 164. 

29. Rao Man Singh, op. cit.. p. 1 68. 

30. Ibid.p. 169. 

3 1 . Subedar Vaid Shiv Dhan Singh. Yadav Parivar. Kosli. n.d.. p 122. 
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hand. 32 But is that the sufficient and satisfactory explanation for the loyalty of 
the Ahir leaders towards the British? No, it can't be. Had it been so, then how 
can the existence of underground and secret militant movements like Ghadar 
etc. of early twentieth century be justified? The position is evenly balanced. 
Rao Yudhishter Singh was young and immature. He was not properly adept in 
state diplomacy. He had no sufficient resources. He was constantly surrounded 
by the British intelligence and vigilance departmental officers. The British 
officers were in complete control of the situation. No other ruler of the country 
at that point of time was raising his head any more. Then how could the lone 
inheritor of a petty state of Rewari rise in arms against the mighty British? 

The second pertinent point to be taken up here is that : why did not both 
Yudhishter Singh and Rao Balbir Singh lodge a protest to the British for the 
injustice being done to the people of Ahirwal? Were all the Ahirs rebels and 
deserved harsh treatment only for the reason that some of them stood with Rao 
Tula Ram in the Revolt? 

The fact is that the British had so many options. They could get their 
recruits from other areas very easily. They got Sikhs and Gurkhas recruited in 
large numbers, so much so that Punjab came to be known as "the Sword of 
India." 33 Moreover, after the Revolt in 1857, they had decided to reduce the 
strength of Indian soldiers in British army to about fifty percent so as to meet 
any eventuality in future more effectively. 

Besides, Rao Yudhishter Singh and Rao Balbir Singh tried their level 
best, though in their own humble way, to get the maximum number of Ahirs 
recruited in the British army. They also succeeded in their efforts to some extent. 
But they could not persuade the British to introduce developmental works in 
Ahirwal in a big way. Except the sporadic successful efforts like establishing of 
a high school or constructing a small road and rail line, no other infrastructural 
facility was provided to this region right up to 1947. The overall condition of 
Rewari and surrounding areas up to 1947 remained pathetic. 34 The present 
economic backwardness of this region has its roots in the policies of the British 

32. The examples of Nahar Singh of Ballabhgarh and Ahmad Ali of Farrukhnagar were at hand. 
They were hanged in Chandni Chowk, Delhi, on charges ofdissidence and treason without 
making any proper enquiry or giving chance to them to defend themselves. K.C. Yadav, 
The Revolt of 1857 in Haryana, Delhi, 1977. pp. 93-100. 

33. S. P. Shukla, India's Freedom Struggle and the Role of Haryana, New Delhi, 1985, p. 31. 

34. K.C. Yadav. Rewari - Itihas keJharokhe Se (Hindi). Haryana Historical Society. Gurgaon, 
1999. p. 37. 
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that they pursued during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Now we take up the last question : Why did successors of Tula Ram toe 
the British line and not participated in the Indian National Movement? 

The answer obviously lies in the political scenario prevailing in the 
country during this period. Rao Yudhishter Singh died in 1889. By that time 
there was no wave of nationalism as such in Ahirwal. Whatsoever little it existed 
that was mainly due to the Arya Samaj and the Sanatan Dharam Sabha. 35 The 
Indian National Congress had though been founded at Bombay in 1885 but it 
had no branch in Ahirwal by the end of the nineteenth century. Lala Murlidhar 
and Munshi Jawala Prashad of Ambala had attended the first session of the 
Indian National Congress at Bombay. 36 They also established its branch at 
Ambaiacity in 1886. 37 But the Indian National Congress had not become popular 
in other parts of Haryana especially Ahirwal during the lifetime of Rao 
Yudhishter Singh. 

Rao Balbir Singh lived up to 1941 and during his period, the major 
freedom movements like Swadeshi Movement (1905-11), Non-cooperation 
Movement (1920-22) and Civil Disobedience Movement (1930-34) were 
organized. In fact the foundations of Indian freedom were very much laid during 
the first four decades of the twentieth century and the freedom struggle was 
then at its peak. There is also sufficient evidence to show that many people of 
Haryana including those from Ahirwal took active part in various freedom 
movements. 38 But Rao Balbir Singh did not contribute at all in any of the 
movements. There is no documentary evidence to show that he took part in any 
freedom movement. He preferred contesting various elections to the Punjab 
Legislative Council and also won in 1920, 1926 and 1930. 39 He was a regular 
member of Hindu Maha Sabha and devoted more time to the social welfare 
activities like maintenance of Goshala and educational institutions. 

Instead of participating in the freedom movement, Rao Balbir Singh 
helped the British in providing thousands of recruits for their army on various 
occasions, and he was conferred with the titles of 'Divisional Durbari', 'Honorary 

35. These were basically social organizations and concentrated their activities mainly on social reforms 
and building up high moral character. Patriotism and service to the motherland were, of course, 
also propagated through these organizations. 

36. S.C. Mittal, Haryana. A Historical Perspective, New Delhi, 1986, p. 8 1 . 

37. K.C. Yadav, Modern Haryana, op. cit.. p. 136. 

38. For detailed description on this see K.C. Yadav. Ahirwal. op. cit.. pp. 1 15-128. 

39. Ibid., p. 1 18. 
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Magistrate' and 'Rao Bahadur'. 41 ’ So much so that the Viceroy personally awarded 
him the badge of the "Order of the British Empire" in an informal investiture 
Ceremony held at Vicergical Lodge, Simla on October 12, 1920. 41 This was the 
time when Non-cooperation Movement, led by Gandhiji was at its peak in the 
country and most of the Congress leaders including Gandhiji were in jail. 

The analysis given above is, however, not to suggest that Rao Balbir 
Singh was either anti-national or traitor. He was infact serving the Ahirwal in 
his own humble way. He was more interested to see that his people did flourish 
economically and socially. By helping in the recruitment of the Ahirs, he was 
ensuring their economic well being and by performing social welfare activities, 
he was creating social awareness and thereby improving their quality of life. 
During his stints as member of the Punjab Legislative Council he got the Land 
Control Act passed by the Council so as to save the farmers from getting their 
lands attached in case of default in repaying the debts. 42 This problem was very 
acute in Ahirwal and surrounding areas. 

Rao Birender Singh, who succeeded Rao Balbir Singh, started his career 
as a Commissioned Officer in British army in 1 942 at the young age of twenty- 
one and left the army as a Captain in 1947. He developed a very keen interest in 
politics and since 1952 he has been in active politics throughout. During the 
period under investigation (1863-1947) he had little to do in Ahirwal or 
elsewhere. 

To conclude, it is evident from the analysis above that Rao Yudhishter 
Singh, Rao Balbir Singh and Rao Birender Singh- the three successors of the 
"Hero of Ahirwal" were heavily overburdened and preoccupied with socio- 
religious welfare and personal activities during the period under stady. Moreover, 
more important than this is that, the iron hand of the British always forbade 
them from venturing into any dissident activity. The unfavourable political 
climate of the country, their young age, lack of mature thinking, intemperate 
attitude and failure to comprehend and foresee, the moves of British diplomacy 
and above all, the complete centralization of powers of the British left little 
scope for them to deviate from the path of loyalty to the British. 


40. Foreign Department, Kile No. 105-108. March 1916. pp. 12. 20. 33. 52, 90; Rao Man Singh, op. 
cil p. 3 18. 

41. Foreign Political, File No. 300-30 1 . October 1 920. pp. 37, 44, 48, 49; Ambala Division Records, 
D.C. Gurgaon. Pile No. 69. pp. 131-33. 

42. l.axmi Narayan. op. cil.. p. 223. 



THE GREEN REVOLUTION, UNEMPLOYMENT AND SIKH 
MILITANCY IN THE PUNJAB 

Chhanda Chattopadhyay * 

Romanticism, cultural ideology and a political creed may sometimes get 
inextricably associated with certain genuine, practical grievances and may result 
in social upheavals. The manifestations and fallouts of such social upheavals 
may not always assume a very rational form and pass the test of morality and 
decency. Yet, without being able to gloss over its excesses, we cannot help 
sympathizing with the inherent lawful claims underlying such social upheavals. 
While shuddering at the Jacobin terror launched during the French Revolution 
we cannot deny the uprightness of the demands involved in the whole movement, 
similarly nearer home there are many instances of social movements upholding 
some honest grievances. The northern districts of West Bengal in the 60’s of the 
twentieth century were in the grip of the Naxalite Movement fighting for a 
better deal for the sharecroppers and the landless labourers and somehow got 
linked up with an urban student movement resorting to terrorist tactics and 
sporadic violence which had to be forcibly brought under control by the CPI(M) 
Government succeeding the Congress regime in the province. 1 And yet the 
legitimacy of this movement perhaps received an indirect acknowledgement in 
the subsequent Operation Barga launched by the CPI(M) in the countryside to 
improve the lot of the actual cultivator. Sikh militancy which became exacerbated 
in the wake of the successful agricultural marvel known as the 'Green Revolution' 
deriving strength from the unevenly distributed affluence that it had brought 
about, can also be ranked with such world class movements such as the French 
Revolution or the more familiar Naxalite Movement in Bengal which deserve 
sympathy and support for the equitable demands that they represented and are 
yet associated in the popular mind with the horrors of the violence and terror 
that their execution involved. The purpose of this paper is to highlight how the 


* Vishva Bharti University. Shanti Niketan, West Bengal. 

1 . Sumanta Banerjee, In the Wake ofNaxalbari : A History of the Naxalite Movement in India, 
Calcutta, 1 980; Partha Chatterjee, 'The Naxalbari Legacy' in The Present History of West Bengal, 
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social impact of the Green Revolution affected the Sikh rural masses in the 
Punjab countryside and directly contributed to mobilisation and militancy 
amongst them. 

Although a development belonging purely to the realm of economics, 
the agricultural breakthrough in the Punjab going under the name of the 'Green 
Revolution' had important political and social repercussions. Beginning with 
the experiments of Norman Borlaug, the Norwegian-American agro-scientist 
and his team of Indian scientists in new types of Mexican dwarf wheat in the 
Punjab Agricultural University at Ludhiana (established in 1962) 2 3 and passed 
on to the farming community as a high yielding variety seed.through the 1ADP 
or Intensive Agricultural Districts Programme, the 'Green Revolution' was soon 
to become the core of the New Agricultural Strategy of India.’ This development 
had a special significance in view of the terrible food crisis faced by the Indian 
economy since 1957 when the government had to import 3.7 million tonnes of 
food and had to enter into the unpopular PL 480 scheme with the U.S. (since 
1956) to combat the monsoon failure of 1957 and the fall in agricultural output 
by 1 7% and food output by 20% 4 The monsoon of 1 965-66 was the worst of 
the twentieth century followed by a severe drought in 1 966-67 and yet the U.S. 
government retaliated to the government of India's stand on U.S. postures in 
lndo-China by refusing to renew PL 480 beyond June 1965-66 and President 
Johnson started the 'short tether' policy by refusing to commit PL 480 shipments 
more than one month in advance. 5 * The spectacular rise in wheat and paddy 
production which prompted T.N. Srinivasan to call it's a 'wheat revolution' rather 
than a green revolution'’ through the application of the HYV of seed, chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides in the north-western parts of the country (Punjab, 
Haryana and Western U.P.) thus made this region the food bowl of the entire 
country and bailed out the economy for years to come. This development was 
particularly welcome in the context of the hardships that the Indian economy 
was facing at this time under the impact of two difficult wars with its neighbours- 
in 1962 with China and in 1965 with Pakistan. With a mere 30% of the total 


2. Khushwnnt Singh. History of the Sikhs. IS39-I9S8. Vol. II, O.IJ.P.. 1999. p. 32 1 . 
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cultivated area of the country, Punjab contributed 70% of the total food grains 
production of the country in 1969-70 and had exported 16.20 lakh tonnes in 
1968-69, 20.02 lakh tonnes in 1969-70 and 22.53 lakh tonnes in 1970-71 of 
food grains to other states of India and her gift to the nation in this respect stood 
unparalleled. 7 

The 'Green Revolution’ in the Punjab had mainly been the work of Sikh 
Jat elements, since 90% of Punjab's land under cultivation had been in the 
possession of this community. The major portion of Muslim evacuee land had 
gone to the Sikh Jat refugees from Western Punjab after partition and these 
persevering men along with their eastern counterparts had brought about this 
agricultural feat. The benefits resulting out of the application of the new methods 
and new inputs were cornered mainly by the large landholders who had access 
to credit which might help them take advantage of the new innovations. The 
modern equipments were often beyond the reach of medium sized land holders 
who did not even try to go for the high yielding variety of wheat or paddy 
cultivation and instead kept themselves confined to maize cultivation which 
was possible with traditional inputs of capital instead of assured means of 
irrigation like pumpset and tubewell. 8 9 Those owning marginal landholdings 
were under tremendous pressure to part with their possessions. The age-old 
protection of traditionally fixed shares in the total produce reserved for 
agricultural labourers ( seeri ) was swept away and the initial offer of higher 
wages slowly disappeared as machines began to take the place of farm hands. 
Inability to find the initial investments took away even dairying and poultry 
from marginal cultivators and landless labourers.” 

The net result of agricultural prosperity was thus a widening "economic 
gulf between agricultural classes." 10 Although everyone was assured a square 
meal, yet so far as expenditure on clothing, health and education were concerned, 
there was a wide divergence auguring a black future for the small and marginal 
farmers. 11 Even for the better off classes, the benefits of 'Green Revolution 1 did 


7. Socin - 1 economic Review of Punjab 19 n 0 - 7 i. Govt, of Punjab ( India), issued by the Economic 
Adviser to Govt., of Punjab. Chandigarh. ‘ 

8. G.S. Bhalla and G.K. Chadha. Green Revolution and the Small Peasant : A Study of Income 
Distribution in Punjab Agriculture. EPW. May 1 5 and May 22. 1 982. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Khushwant Singh, op. cil.. p. 323. 

G.S. Bhalla and G.K. Chadha. op. cit.. EPW. May 22. 1982. 
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not last for ever and division of holdings among heirs led to a deterioration in 
the standard of living. Fragmentation of holdings led to unemployment among 
the heirs of high farmers who looked only for white collar jobs when 
opportunities of gainful employment in non-white collar jobs were open to 
them. 12 Such types of unemployment were often indistinguishable from under- 
employment. 13 Till 1955 two-fifths of the total cultivating population used to 
remain underemployed, 27% being unemployed 3 to 4 months a year and 15% 
being unemployed from 5 to 9 months. 14 With a rise in population in the 
succeeding years, the proportion of unemployed people might have increased. 
National Sample Survey puts unemployment in the Punjab in 1987-88 at 4.0% 
which is lower than that of Kerala, West Bengal and Haryana but higher than 
the national average of 3.77%. 

Unemployed or underemployed youth of this genre must have high 
expectations from life, hard cash having lined up the pockets of their fathers 
only a few decades ago. Yet as the government bargained with their fathers for 
lowering the prices of crop levies, they found it difficult to sustain their luxurious 
life styles from their fragmented holdings. The decision of the Central Govt, in 
1974 to allow every constituent state to have a share in the recruitment to the 
Army, Navy and Air Force in proportion to the number of adult male population 
of that state came as another big blow to the employment prospect of the Sikhs 
who had always contributed the largest number of recruits to the defence forces 
far outnumbering the percentage of their population. 15 While some of them 
went for westernisation and irreligiousness, some sought solace in the arms of 
religion and the political propaganda associated with it. Thus the edge of what 
could have evolved into a class struggle in the Punjab countryside was blunted 
and economic discontent and class grievances were channelled along religious 


1 2. Bipan Chandra, Mridula Mukheijee and Aditya Mukherjee, 'Agricultural Growth and the Green 
Revolution', op. cit. 

13. Govt, of Punjah, Socio-Economic Review, 1970-71, ChapterXV, Manpower and Employment. 

14. Board ofEconomic Enquiry, Punjab, Publication No. 76. Report on the Survey of Rural 
Unemployment in the Punjab, Oct.-Dec, 1955 by Gurdit Singh and Narinder Singh Randhawa; 
Gopal Krishan, 'Jobless in Punjab', in The Sikh Review , pp. 43-45. 

15. Implications of the Govt., of India's New Recruiting Policy in the Indian Army' Abridged from 
the Presidential Address read by Maj. General Gurbaksh Singh, M.V.C. at the convention held at 
Amritsar on 28 April, under the auspices of Chief Khalsa Diwan. The Sikh Review, June 1974. 
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lines. 16 The wrath of the uprooted peasantry, instead of breaking its head against 
its dispossessors the high farmers and Kulaks , was directed against the central 
government and the representatives of the majoritarian religion that stood in 
the way of the fulfilment of their collective destiny. 

The Sikhs had been a courageous and valiant people who had thrown 
/ the gauntlet to the Mughal Empire. The kingdom of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 

in a sense the culmination of the long line of martyrdom of the Sikhs beginning 
with Guru Arjun Dev in 1606 and advancing through those of Guru Teg Bahadur 
in 1675 and achieving fulfilment in the formation of the Khalsa in 1699 by 
Guru Gobind Singh. Ranjit Singh had demonstrated that inspite of their slender 
numbers, it was possible for the Sikhs to rule over people of other races through 
the superiority of their arms. Even when they succumbed to the British 
manoeuvrings after the death of Ranjit Singh, the consciousness of this 
superiority always blazed in their hearts. They stood the British in good stead 
repeatedly during crisis hours in 1914 and 1939 and inspite of all these, they 
failed to achieve the one ambition dear to their heart - the right to be the master 
of their own homeland. As the British slowly started handing over small shares 
of power to the people of India through various constitutional methods, the 
Sikhs found themselves cornered and isolated in the game by the jugglery of 
numbers where the Muslims monopolised all real power and the Hindus 
controlled the financial sinews of the state. 

Partition came as a big blow to the Sikhs as they were pushed out of their 
prize agricultural possessions in Montgomery and Lyallpur most of which had 
/ formed part of ex-servicemen's rewards for heroism during wars and had to be 

content with exchanging 67 lac acres of most fertile land with 47 lac acres of 
poor quality Muslim evacuee land. But once in the sovereign, democratic, Indian 
Republic they could hope to carve out a niche of their own on a linguistic and 
cultural basis as other Indian states had been allowed to do. They were perpetually 
haunted by their numerical weakness in a democracy where numbers mattered 
a lot and were anxious to preserve their distinct identity and cultural heritage as 
a bridge to their proud past. 

The compulsive settlement on the Indian Punjab along with their co- 
-religionists proved to be a blessing in disguise for some time as they could put 

16. Victor S.D' Souza, 'Economy, Caste/Religion and Population Distribution: An Analysis of 
Communal Tension in Punjab 1 , EP W, May 8, 1982. 
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forward the demand for a Punjabi Suba on a linguistic basis. But in 1953 the 
commission for redrawing state boundaries rejected their demand as the Hindus 
of the Punjab had recorded Hindi to be their mother tongue and not Punjabi in 
the 1 961 census. Although Nehru had exhibited great sympathy and admiration 
for Sikh culture and the Sikh tradition of heroism and sacrifice on earlier 
occasions, when it came to the question of practical business, he was not found 
to be very hopeful of the potentiality of Gurumukhi as a language of advanced 
learning.' 7 The merger of PEPSU into the Punjab was initially welcomed as a 
step towards the Punjabi Suba; however, the net result of this step was to make 
the Hindus 65% and the Sikhs 35% to weaken the demographic case of the 
Sikhs. 18 

Ultimately when the Punjabi Suba was conceded in 1966 after the 
successful defence of the country against the Chinese aggression in 1962 and 
the Indo-Pak war in 1 965 by the Sikhs, there was trouble over the capital city — 
Chandigarh and Chandigarh was kept as a Union Territory on the plea that 55% 
of Chandigarh was Hindi speaking according to the 1961 census. In 1970 two 
rich cotton growing tracts of Punjab, Fazilka tahsil and Abohar were awarded 
to Haryana in case Chandigarh is transfered to Punjab. Since these territories 
were not contiguous to Haryana, a corridor was allowed inside the new Punjabi 
Suba for the access. 

These administrative reorganisations were accompanied by constant 
attempts to break up the solidarity of the Akalis. In 1 957 Akalis had won in all 
predominantly Sikh constituencies and gained control of 136 out of 140 SGPC 
seats. However, the Congress had won a majority in the legislature and Pratap 
Singh Kairon continued his intrigues to bring a rift in the ranks of the Akalis. In 
1 967 the Akalis along with Communists and Jan Sangh cobbled up a majority 
and Gurnam Singh was made the new Chief Minister. But the intrigues of the 
Congress leader Gian Singh Rarewala unseated Gurnam Singh. Rarewala.then 
had to face the challenge of the Congress leader Giani Zail Singh and crossed 
over to the Akalis. In February 1969 Gurnam Singh was brought back once 
again in the wake of an Akali victory. The Akalis were also divided amongst 
the followers of Master Tara Singh and Sant Fateh Singh. A new faction was 
represented by Prakash Singh Badal who became the new C.M. in 1970 when 


1 7. Tejwant S. Gill, 'Jawahar Lai Nehru and the Punjab 1 in Pritam Singh and S.S. Thandi (eds.), 
Punjabi Identity ina Global Context, O.U.P., 1999. 

1 8. Khushwant Singh, op. cit.. p. 298. 
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Gurnam Singh had to resign on charges of corruption. Taking advantages ofthe 
rift within the Akalis, Giani Zail Singh, the leader of the Punjab Congress was 
able to rule Punjab. 

Giani Zail Singh could keep his rule stable from 1972 to 1977 as he 
could successfully play off one Akali faction against another, could himself 
pretend as the champion of Sikh interests by celebrating all Sikh anniversaries 
- the tricentenary of Guru Gobind Singh, centenary of Singh Sabha, and 
tricentenary of martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur. He even tried to wrest control 
of the SGPC. Giani Zail Singh and his mentors - Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and her son Sanjay Gandhi tried to patronise militant leadership among the 
Sikhs as they valued their ability to draw the support of the Sikh masses through 
the simplicity of their teachings. But their clashes with the Nirankaris, the murder 
of number of political leaders made it difficult for the Central Government to 
cover up the open violations of law and order and to allow them to become the 
symbol of the open violation of state power. The attempts to capture top 
leadership of the militants and terrorist groups in the Golden Temple was 
regarded as an outrage against the sanctity of the Sikh place of worship and the 
rape of Sikh national prestige. This was the turning point when patience for 
legal and constitutional means of agitation evaporated from the Sikh psyche 
and the Sikh movement was driven into irrational channels where the heart was 
often found to rule over the head. While the rest of India look at Punjab's 
economic achievements with envy, they scarcely imagine what rivers of red 
blood are camouflaged behind the greenaries of the agricultural revolution that 
made Punjab the food bowl of the rest of India. 



SHIMLA AND THE EMERGENCE OF NEW SHIMLA 

Madhu Sharma * 

Some of the cities in India have twins, like Hyderabad-Secunderabad, 
Delhi- New Delhi, but Shimla has a unique feature all its own - it is a triad in 
itself i.e., Shimla, Chhota Shimla and relatively recently, New Shimla. Retracing 
how Shimla and Chhota Shimla were linked with the construction of the 
Combermere Bridge and how in the 1 980's New Shimla began being developed 
and springing up to accommodate the ever increasing population is a tale of 
great interest. The purpose of this paper is to study and thereby throw light on 
the growth of the city. 

To most of us, the history of Shimla is as old as the first Briton clambering 
up the inhospitable hills in the early decades of the 19th century. No doubt, the 
present city began to grow under British rule, but mythologically, the little hamlet 
(originally) and its surrounding hills have their roots in the hoary past, that can 
be substantiated by the various temples in and around Shimla. On the Jakhu 
(Jukhoo) summit stands the Jakhoo temple, dedicated to Lord Hanuman. Legend 
tells us that during the battle between Ram and Ravana, Lakshman was struck 
by a Shakti ban (arrow) and became unconscious. Hanuman was then dispatched 
to get the life-reviving herb ‘Sanjeevani’ from the Himalayas. The innocent 
monkey-god, failing to identity the herb, and with a view to err on the right 
side, carried the entire mountain range. While flying southwards he put his feet 
on the summit where the existing Jakhu temple is located. There are many other 
temples in the city like the Kali Bari in the heart of the city, the Durga temple at 
Jutogh the famous Kamna Devi or Krira Devi temple. It is believed that paying 
obeisance to Kamna Devi fulfils the wish of the concerned individual, for this 
reason it is called Kamna Devi temple. Tara Devi temple has its own history. It 
is located on the peak of the Tara Devi hill. It was built by Raja of Junga. 

The main city is situated at 31°6' north latitude and 77°1 T east longitude, 1 
with an area of about 7 square miles. Its mean elevation is 7,984 feet above sea 
level on a number of spurs. The town has beautiful surroundings, with lush 

* Reader,Deptt. ofHistory, ICDEOL, H.P. University, Shimla. 

1 . A Brochure on Simla City, Government of Himachal Pradesh, Directorate of Economics and 

Statistics, Issued by District Statistical Office, Simla 1973. 
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green trees and groves dotting the deep vales and steep mountain slopes. The 
dense deodar, chil and brass (rhododendron) trees enhance its beauty and still, 
to a degree, maintain its ecological balance. The climate though cold in winter, 
is salubrious. 

Opinions vary about the origin of Shimla. Rev Long's interpretation, 
quoted in the Shimla Guide of 1870, that Shimla derives its name from 
'shyeamalay', 2 the house built of slate erected by the fakir at Jakhu, has been 
viewed as farfetched. The fakir used to serve water to the passers- by while 
others believe it to have its origin from the word 'Shamla' meaning blue female 
or goddess Kali. 3 

There is a temple of goddess 'Shamli' which supports (possibly, at least 
according to believers) this view. Some state that the name originated from a 
solitary house called 'Shamlaey'. Still, others say the name is derivative from 
the village called 'Shimlah' or 'Shumlah'. 

The British had their first contact with Shimla 4 during the foray of Gurkhas 
to Shimla in 1 8 1 5 in which they repulsed the latter. 

The lands forming the parganah and the present hill station of Shimla 
originally belonged jointly to the Maharaja of Patiala and the Rana of Keonthal. 5 
As early as 1824, European gentlemen, chiefly invalids from the plains, 
established themselves in this locality with the permission of these chiefs. 

A residence, which is described as "a mere cottage of wood and thatch 
had been built in 1 8 1 9 6 by Lieutenant Ross, the Assistant Political Officer. 
"Kennedy House", named after its owner, appears to have the strongest claim 
of being the first permanent House in Shimla. 7 But unfortunately Kennedy House 
was gutted in a fire in the 1 980's. 8 Lord Combermere had a wooden bridge built 
across a deep nullah below Jakhu and the bridge is still called Combermere 
after its builder. The Shimla District Gazetteer of 1888-89 mentions that the 
settlement grew with extraordinary rapidity. From 30 houses in 1 830, it crossed 
100 in 1841 and 290 in 1866. The number of occupied houses in 1881 was 

2. (a) The Rev. Long's interpretation quoted in the Simla Guide ofl870 by W.H. Carey. 

(b) According to Rev. Long whom Mr. W.H. Carey mentions in his Simla guide of 1 870. 

3. A Brochure on Simla City, op. cit. 

4. 'Shimla' spelling was officially adoptedin 1983. 

5. Gazetteer of the Simla District 1888-89, Hillman Publishing House, Delhi. 

6. Edward Buck.S/m/a Past and Present (Bombay, 1925), p. 6. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Seen by the writer as well as by the local inhabitants of Shimla. 
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I, 141. 

It had just 320 inhabitants in 1 842, 9 but then rapidly developed, not only 
into the summer headquarters of the Government of Punjab but also of the 
Government of India. Subsequently, it acquired repute as a beautiful hill station 
of Northern India. 10 

The famous 'Auckland House' was constructed which was the Governor 
General's House. The Christ Church, which stands majestically on the Ridge 
and can boast of being a recognisable landmark of the present day, Shimla, was 
designated for the entire Christian population at the time and its first cornerstone 
was laid by Rev. Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India 
on September 9, 1844." 

With the passage' of time, many schools came into existence. The first 
school was established in the year 1848 and was called Shimla Municipal 
School. 12 The other famous school Bishop Cotton, founded by Bishop Cotton, 
in July 1859, 13 Auckland House School started in 1866, Convent of Jesus and 
Mary in 1869, Loreto Convent, Tara Hall now called Sacred Heart was 
established in 1892. Later on, St. Edward's and Loreto day schools came into 
existence in 1925 and 1945 respectively. These factors reveal that the history 
of Shimla is inseparably connected with the history of the British settlement in 
the area. 

Several roads were widened in the vicinity of the town. Perhaps, the 
most important of the roads which were widened and improved at that time was 
below the Lakkar Bazar and Blessington (then informally known as lover's 
walk) which connected the Kaithu Bazar and which is known as the Circular 
Road. It was further extended to Kennedy House on one side and Annadale on 
the other. 

A 560 feet tunnel, construction of which commenced in 1 850 under Major 
Briggs, was completed in the winter of 185 1-52. 14 Now we know this tunnel as 

9. A Brochure on Simla City, op. cit., pi. 

10. Ibid. 

I I . Vipin Pubby, Simla Then and Now. Summer Capital of the Raj. Indus Publishing Company, 
New Delhi, p. 28. 

12. Punjab District Gazetteers, Volume VIII; A Gazetteer ofThe Simla District 1904, Indus 
Publishing Company, New Delhi, p. 1 12. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Edward Buck. op. cit., p. 232. 
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Sanjauli-Dhalli tunnel. 

A large bazar was established on relatively flat land which was later 
converted into a ridge and was lined with shops on either side before a fire 
broke out there in 1875. 15 Official permission to the shops was denied by the 
Shimla Municipality. However, the shopkeepers were provided with alternative 
sites. Indian businessmen, chiefly Soods and Parsis, opened shops. 

The local authorities paid earnest attention to the availability of water 

* 

for the growing number of residents. Thus, the huge reservoir under the Ridge 
was constructed in 1880. 16 

To John Lawrence goes the credit of deciding to shift the summer capital 
of the Raj to Shimla from Calcutta. Thus, Shimla became the summer Capital 
of the Government of India. Shimla also remained the headquarters of the Burma 
Government for some period during the Second World War, during which the 
country (Burma) was occupied by Japanese forces. From 1876 to 1947, Shimla 
remained the headquarters of the Government of Punjab. After partition of India 
Shimla retained importance as headquarters for the East Punjab Government. 

Many people are of the opinion that the turning point for partition 
culminated at Shimla. The noted 1945 Shimla Conference was held at Shimla 
itself. 

Thus, on 15th August, 1947, the Britishers left Shimla. The exodus of 
the British and a large majority of Muslims from Shimla was a heartrending 
experience. Tearful the old residents, who had lived in and loved Shimla, 
departed. Those running in fear of their lives, could be seen dragging their 
children, terror writ large on their faces. 17 

The Britons left Shimla in 1947 but some of their magnificent buildings 
still remain (though a few were gutted). Those existent still add to the city's 
beauty and were occupied by West Punjabis. 

After 1947, many problems and hurdles sprang up and surfaced, the 
chief one being accommodation. Population varied, increasing markedly during 
the salubrious season. The tourist inflow decreased considerably during winter 
due to the severe cold and great snow. 

The population of the city increased as per the decennial population census 

15. Vipin Pubby. op. cii.. p. 50 

16. Ibid., p, 45. 

1 7. The residents of Shimla and many others were the eyewitnesses of the scene. 
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shown below. 

According to the decennial population census, the population of the town 
had been increasing as under 


Years 

Population % decadel variation 

1881 

13,258 

- 

1891 

13,034 

-1.69 

1901 

13,960 

7.10 

1911 

18,934 

3.63 

1921 

26,149 

38.11 

1931 

18,144 

-30.6 

1941 

18,348 

1.12 

1951 

46,150 

151.53 

1961 

42,597 

-7.70 

1971 

55,326 

29.88 


The Panjab University of Lahore was set up at Solan and its library shifted 
to the top floor of U.S. Club Shimla. 18 A large number of officers and employees 
were shifted from Lahore. The Dwarka Das Library was also on the top floor of 
U.S. Club, Shimla. Many Central Government officers were retained at Shimla 
due to shortage of accommodation at Delhi. The High Court of Punjab was 
located at Peterhoff, a former residence of the Viceroy. The main Punjab 
Secretariat was shifted to Shimla and Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava was made the 
Premier of East Punjab. 

Another problem, the deluge of refugees, was also faced in the city. 38 
thousand Hindus and Sikhs came from newly formed Pakistan.- The provision 
of bare minimum facilities to these uprooted families was a stupendous task. 
The government took every possible measure to rehabilitate them. Some were 
housed in the buildings vacated by the Muslims who had migrated. However, a 
few Muslim families returned to Shimla from Pakistan after several months. 

Before 1947, Himachal Dham was the office of the Political Agent of 
the Hill States and was called Foreign Office, But when Himachal Pradesh 
came into existence on 1 5th April, 1948, the Himachal Pradesh Secretariat was 
located here and the building was called Himachal Dham but it was destroyed 


18. Sh. S.M. Sharma and Mian Goverdhan Das were the eyewitnesses who were interviewed 
by this researcher. 
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in a fire on May 5, 1947. 15 Now a new building stands - All India Radio, Shimla. 
Shimla remained the capital of East Punjab. 

On 1st November, 1966, Shimla, along with some territory of Punjab, 
was transferred to Himachal Pradesh (vide Punjab Reorganisation Act, 1966). 
Thus, Shimla became the capital of Himachal Pradesh on that very day. 

With the establishment of Himachal Pradesh many people from 
neighbouring districts began settling in Shimla, consequently adding even more 
to the population. Many Biharis, Nepalis and Gurkhas came to Shimla in search 
of work. 

People coming from Uttar Pradesh set up businesses and wholesale 
vegetable and fruit dealerships. Gurkhas worked mostly in apple orchards. 
Biharis and Kashmiris took up work as coolies, shopkeepers and some of them 
began retail vegetable businesses. People originally from Saharanpur started 
selling wooden articles in Lakkar Bazar. Bilaspuris, initially riksha pullers, were 
reduced to labourers. Some set up small-scale handicrafts businesses, others 
mushroom cultivation and some others took up the profession of weaving shawls 
and loies. 

Shimla Medical College came into existence in 1966 and it is now known 
as Indira Gandhi Medical College under Himachal Pradesh University. 
Numerous educational institutions and hospitals came into existence. 

Once again, the most dire need was of accommodation. Many students 
came to study in Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. As such, more staff and 
employees, some new, were appointed. So a vast number of buildings for 
students, staff and employees were constructed. 

Tourists also poured in large numbers, leading to the construction of 
hotels and dharamshalas. 

The business community of upper Shimla Hills, well-off potato and apple 
growers bought land in Shimla for residential purposes to enable access to better 
education. 

Presently Shimla is further expanding. Many people are constructing 
buildings without maintaining proper norms and so a kind of mushroom growth 
is coming up either along roads or near the towns. Buildings are being built by 
private bodies, Government agencies, autonomous agencies, individual agencies 
and University bodies. The Financial Corporation and Housing Board has come 
into existence. 


19. Seen by local residents of Shimla. 
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In order to solve the accommodation problem a suitable piece of land 
was selected a little away from the town, later called New Shimla. It also became 
part of the city. 

New Shimla, developed by the Shimla Development Authority and under 
further development by the Himachal Pradesh Nagar Vikas Pradhikaran, is about 
8 kms., from the main local bus stand or from the heart of the city. The areas of 
Patti, Rajana and Anji (Kasumpti) villages were acquired along with another 
below Bishop Cotton School Complex, for development. The Shimla 
Development Authority is now called the Himachal Pradesh Nagar Vikas 
Pradhikaran. 

After undergoing an era Of unplanned and haphazard growth, the city 
was considered fortunate enough to get S.D.A. approval on 14.12.1983 vide 
Himachal Pradesh Government Notification No. PN(B) 1 5(14)/83. 20 The Hon'ble 
Chief Minister, Himachal Pradesh, is the Chairman, and C.E.O.-cum-Chief 
Engineer, Shimla Development Authority, Shimla is the Member-Secretary with 
other members of the various departments. 

The Shimla Development Authority was created to meet the requirements 
of mushroom like growth of the Shimla town and adjacent areas. 

Approximately 90% of the SDA area was formerly out of the official 
vicinity of the Shimla Municipal Corporation area. Further expansion is taking 
place towards 'New Shimla' which is currently being developed by the Shimla 
Development Authority. 

The Shimla Development Authority (S.D.A. ), is not functionally viable. 
To begin with a grant-in-aid of Rs. 330 lacs was given by the Government 
which was utilized towards land acquisition. The schemes were floated by the 
S.D.A. Four sites were selected in the Kasumpti Developmental Zone. The 
S.D.A. is floating schemes under two categories, i.e., self financing and partially 
self-financing. Under self-financing, the entire amount of estimated cost of 
construction is recovered from the allottees within the period stipulated for 
completion of the unit. And under partially self-financing scheme, part of the 
amount is received from the allottees before handing over possession and the 
balance is recovered to with interest after handing over the possession. The 
shortfall between the amount received from the allottees and the cost of 
completion of the units is arranged through loans from HUDCO, 21 the 

20. Audi! Report and Annual Accounts for the year 1986-87. Shimla Development Authority. 

Khalini. Shimla. 

2 1 Harayana Urban Development Corporation. 
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Government of India.and the State Government. 

The problem of water shortage cropped up, later solved by the State 
Government which sanctioned a water supply scheme from Ashwani Khud and 
execution of this water supply scheme was carried out by the Shimla 
Development Authority on behalf of the Government. The estimated cost of 
the scheme was Rs. 9 crores, which was commissioned in April 1992 and now 
falls under the Irrigation and Public Health (1PH) Department. This scheme 
provides 54 lakh litres of water per day to the Kasumpti Zone. The work of the 
Kasumpti Zone Centre was taken in hand at the first instance. The sites were as 
follows : 

1 . Commercial Complex. 

2. Residential-social Housing Complex. 

3. Residential Complex below B.C.S. Phase-1. 

4. Residential Complex below B.C.S. Phase-II. 

5. Residential Complex below B.C.S. Phase-111. 

First, let us examine the commercial complex. 34 commercial blocks 
were planned there, the land measuring 101.12 bighas was acquired on 24th 
February, 1984. Two schemes were floated as follows: 

First self-financing (1985-86), another second self-financing (1991-92). 

Work on 27 blocks commenced, which comprised an area of 25296.55 
sq. mt. numbering 185 shops. The tentative cost at the time was envisaged as 
Rs. 3000/- per sq. mt. Applicants were required to apply on the prescribed form 
along with 10% of the cost as earnest money. 

The response was poor and hence work could not be started early, thus, 
delaying the completion date. There was a steep hike in cost, resultantly 
increasing the cost of completion. 

Various organisations such as Assistant Provident Fund Commissioner 
(H.P. Shimla); Directorate, Postal Services; H.P. State Handicraft and Handloom 
Corporation; H.P. State Forest Corporation; L.I.C.; Telecommunication, Circle 
Shimla. etc., were allotted commercial premises or plots. 

Afterwards the cost per sq. mt. of the commercial area worked out to be 
Rs. 4,21 1/- per sq. mt. 

Shops were also constructed. Even after 1988 the various schemes were 
still open and various organisations were allotted sites in 1990 at the rate of 
4500/- sq. mt. (plinth area) with an additional Rs. 500/- in case the allottee 
desired specific portions to be provided in the commercial complex. Allotment 
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was made to the Provident Fund Commissioner, Directorate of Health Services 
and U.C.O. Bank and others. 


Commercial space was also allotted to more organisations such as 
Himurja, Co-operative Bank, Excise and Taxation Department, Women's Welfare 
Deptt., State Consumer Forum, District Consumer Forum, Shimla Ayurveda 
Department and others. 


Residential Social Housing Complex at Kasumpti 
Zonal Centre : 

The following schemes were also offered : 

(i) Partial self-financing scheme of Social Housing in Kasumpti 
Zonal Centre. 

(ii) Social Housing Scheme at Kasumpti Zonal Centre, Phase-1 

(iii) Social Housing Scheme at Kasumpti Zonal Centre, Phase-II 
at Kasumpati Zonal Centre in 1984. 

The land measuring 89.13 bighas was acquired to accommodate the 
allotment of the following units. 

Sr. No. Category No. of units constructed 


T. Economical Weaker Section (E.W.S.) Flats 290 

2. Middle Income Group (MIG) I Flats 88 

3. Middle Income Group (MIG) II Flats 570 

4. Middle Income Group (MIG)II Deluxe Flats 6 

Total flats 954 

Thus, a number of buildings came up. 


In the year 1986, the 2nd self-financing scheme, 3rd and 4th partial self- 
financing schemes were floated in order to accommodate the allottees of these 
schemes, another 107.03 bighas of land was acquired. 

Total No. of units constructed under Social Housing Schemes: 


1 . 

Economical Weaker Section (EWS) 

290 

2. 

High Income Group (HIG) I 

88 

3. 

High Income Group (HIG) II 

570 

4. 

High Income Group (HIG) Deluxe 

6 


Total Units 

954 


Below BCS Phase- 1 

Flats of all categories constructed = 287 Nos. 


/ 
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Houses of all categories constructed numbered 1 77. 

Plots of all categories numbered 596. 

Below BCS Phase- II 

Flats of all categories constructed numbered 435. 

Houses of all categories numbered 74. 

Plots of all categories numbered 258. 

Land measuring 107 bighas, 3 biswas, was acquired by the S.D.A. but 
the owners moved the Court for enhancement of the compensation, and were 
subsequently awarded an additional amount of Rs. 1.71 crores, including interest 
as compensation of land in the case of 1 02 bighas , 1 8 biswas which was contested 
by the land owners. 

The residential complex below BCS (Phase- II) was advertised during 
the month of December, 1989. The construction work of the following units of 
various categories in the acquired portion of land has been taken up in hand : 


Sr. No. Category No. of Allottees/Units 

I. Flats 

Economically Weaker Section (EWS) 47 

Type (a) 69 

Type (b) 178 

Type (c) 46 

Type(d) 30 

II. Independent Houses 

Type A 26 

TypeB 21 

TypeC 8 

Type D 5 

III. Developed Plots 

Type A 73 

TypeB 169 

TypeC 15 

Type D 8 

Demand Survey-cum-Registration : 


In November 1992, applications were invited for registration under 
Demand Survey-cum-Registration. 493 applications have been received for 
different categories. About 73.00 bighas of land has been proposed to be acquired 
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The Government of Himachal Pradesh has constituted an authority named 
"Himachal Pradesh Nagar Vikas Pradhikaran, Kasumpti. Shimla-9" with the 
sole idea of unified development in the urban as well as in the selected rural 
areas. It is proposed to develop the new towns, expansion of existing towns and 
setting-up of urban estates so as to have reliable facilities such as roads, water 
supply, sewerage, electricity, emergency services and all other essentials. 

With the creation of Himachal Pradesh Nagar Vikas Pradhikaran ort 
14.1 1.1 994. Pradhikaran lauded itself on speedy completion of spacious 
Commercial space shops units i.e., flats, independent houses, plots and early 
allotment to the allottees. Many schools have made their appearances like D.A.V. 
School and Sanjay Gandhi School and some other private schools. The 
Pradhikaran also managed to avoid a financial crisis- a matter of vital importance 
which is to be acclaimed. Now the Himachal Pradesh Nagar Vikas Pradhikaran 
has further merged with H P. Housing Boprd. 

At last we concluded that Simla, the old name of Shimla was known as 
the Simla Hill States during the British period. The principal rivers of the 
surrounding tracts were the Sutlej, Pabar. Giri Ganga, Gambhar and Sarsa. The 
rocks found in the neighbourhood of Shim la belong entirely to the carbonaceous 
system and fall into four groups; The Krol, the infra-Karol, the Blaini and the 
infra Blaini or Shimla Slates. No fossil had been found in any of these rocks 
and in consequence their geological age is unknown.” 

The district contained 6 towns and 45 villages. The population at each of 
the three enumerations was ( 1 881 ) 36, 1 19, ( 1 891 ) 35,85 1 and ( 1901 ) 40,35 1 . It 
increased by 12.6 percent in the last decade. Now this situation has changed 
totally with the emergence of New Shimla. The Simla Baptist Mission was 
started in 1865. The American Prerbyterian Mission had an out-station at 
Sabathu. occupied in 1 837. and supported a leper asylum and various schools. 
The Kotgarh branch of the church missionary society, established in 1 840. was 
;m itinerant mission to the hill tribes. In 1901 the District contained 368 native 
Christians.” 


McMohan. The lllami ( inntp and Central ( lenesis hi the Simla Himalayas. Records. Geological 
Survey of India. Vol. \. Part IV. Oldham. (1.. Geology <>j Simla ainl Jntagh. /hid Vol.XX. 
I’arl-ll. Manual ol'Gennlog> ol India. Second edition, p. 1 32 (The Carbonaceous s> stent). 
Imperial Gazetteer oj India. Pros incial Series Punjab. Vol. II (Calcutta 1908). pp. 34 1 -347. 


23 . 
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Shimla town had been the headquarter of Shim la district, Punjab and 
Summer capital of the Government of India, situated in a transverse spur of the 
central Himalayan system. The latent situation was changed of Shimla town, 
when Mahatma Gandhi enlightened at the Summer Hill Railway Station on 
I Ith May 1921 . Vithal Bhai Patel was the President of the Legislative Assembly, 
-resigned from his post at Shimla on 2oth April, 1930, was a momentous day at 
Shimla. Under the presidentship of Pandit Padam Dev, Himalayan Riyasti Praja 
Mandal was launched at Shimla on 1st June 1939. Shimla was the headquarter 
of exciled Burma Government from July 1942 to 1945. In 1945 Lord Wavell 
convened Simla Conference. Himachal Pradesh came to own Shimla from 1st 
November 1966. 



NATURE OF IJARA UNDER RANJIT SINGH 

Radha Sharma * 

The term ijara during the reign of Ranjit Singh was used for the 
arrangement by which a certain source of income was placed in the charge of a 
person on the condition that he would pay a stipulated sum to the state in return. 
The contemporary evidence: revenue records, chronicles, akhbarat, parwanas 
and the early settlement and administrative reports give us a fairly good idea of 
the extent and nature of working of this system. 1 Ijara of the revenues of the 
entire province of Kashmir for example, was held by Diwan Chuni Lai and 
Diwan Kirpa Ram. The ijara of Kangra hills was given to Lehna Singh and 
Desa Singh Majithia and the ijartf of Dhani Gheb was held by Dhanna Singh 
Malwai. 2 The ta’alluqas Ahmadbad, Dhani, Pathankot, Sharakpur, Shahdara, 
Hariana, Katha and Dhak, were farmed out to Diwan Singh for a sum of rupees 
2,50,000 in 1816; Jammu was farmed out to Diwan Bhawani Das for one lakh 
rupees for the year 1817-18. Rohtas in district Jhelam was given in ijara to 
Raja Gulab Singh, who also held the lease of Bhera in the district of Shahpur 
for sometime. 1 The district of Jhang was farmed out to a number of persons 
like Lala Sukh Dayal, Diwan Sawan Mai, Jaswant Singh, Dal Singh and Mul 
Raj. Qila Sobha Singh and pargana Zafarwal were given in ijara to Budh Singh 
and later on to Jawala Singh Bhirania. Bhaiya Ram Singh was assigned the 
ijara of Ramgarhia territories. 4 Lai Kanhiya was given the ijara of Dinga and 
Garhshankar and Shaikh Ghulam Mohi-ud-din was given Phagwara on similar 

* Chairperson, Maharaja Ranjit Singh Chair, G.N.D. University, Amritsar. 

1. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Daltar II, 196,228-29,242.261 & 356; Amar Nath, 
Zafarnama-i-Ranjit Singh, pp. 80 and 1 32-33; Events at the Court of Ranjit Singh (1810-17), 
Monograph No. 17, Languages Department, Punjab 1 970, pp. 1 98, 228 & 280; Report on the 
Administration of the Punjab 18-19-50, p. 82. 

2. Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Daftar II, pp. 263 & 353; also Daftar III, pp. 228 & 445. See also, Fauja 
Singh. Some Aspects of State and Society under Ranjit Singh, Master Publishers, New Delhi, 
1982, p. 181. 

3. Umdat-ut-Twarikh. Daftar 111, p. 66: Foreign Secret Consultations, 28 April, 1 848. No. 64; SR 
Shahpur 1866. p. 56 

Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Daftar II. pp. 242 & 356. 
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terms. 5 In the parwanas issued by Ranjit Singh during the year 1 834-35 we find 
that Sardar Tej Singh was controlling more than one ta'alluqa on the basis of 
ijara. What is equally evident from these documents is that a village or a number 
of villages could be entrusted to important persons or jagirdars in ijara. There 
were no set rules for the grant of ijara. Sometimes a single village could be 
given to one or more than one ijaradar. For example a village in Naushehra 
Pannuan was given to two individuals Sunder Singh and Dhaunkal Singh Maur. 
Similarly Munshi Rattan Chand was assigned the ijara of Hardonagar for 1 800 
rupees a'year. 6 It may also be mentioned that a single well or a group of wells 
too were given in ijara particularly in the lower Bari, Rachna and Sind Sagar 
doabs. 1 The practice of ijara thus was known almost everywhere during the 
period of Sikh rule and the levels on which it was resorted to varied from parts 
of a village to a number of parganas and to a province. 

The practice of ijara was not confined to the revenues from land only. 
The great seal (muhar-i-kalan) of the Maharaja remained in ijara for a long 
time with LalaDevi Das for 1,80,000 rupees till 1818 when it was given to Lala 
Devi Sahai for 2,25,000 rupees. The sairat, that is, taxes other than land revenue, 
of Kashmir were given in ijara in 1822. In 1819, Jawahar Mai was given the 
ijara of shaldagh for 10 lakhs of rupees. 8 The abkari or contract for selling 
liquor in the city of Lahore, the Kampu-i-Mu'alla and the royal camp was given 
in ijara to Sardar Tej Singh and Jawahar Mai. Similarly the salt mines, customs 
and even justice were given in ijara. 9 

The form of ijara prevalent during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
was mutaahidi which was different from the ijara under the Mughals. The main 
difference between ijara and mutaahidi lay in the fact that the former agreement 
was generally made without any conditions except the payment of the full amount 
as agreed upon between the parties, the latter practice on the other hand, implied 
the agreement to collect the assessed revenue from the tract and remit the same 
to the treasury. A person who entered into a mutaahidi agreement was entitled 
to deductions in case the crops were damaged on account of natural calamities 

5. Umdat-ut-Twankh. Daftar III. pp. 3 14-15. 

6. J.S. Grevval and Indu Banga (eds.). Civil and Military Affairs. Guru Nanak Dev University. 
Amritsar, 1987, pp. 60-61. 

7. Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs, Manohar 1978, p.98. See also, Radha Sharma. 
Peasantry and the State. K.K.. Publishers 2001, p. 13 1. 

8 Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Daftar II, pp. 228-29; Banga, Agrarian System, p. 98. 

9 Civil and Military Affairs, p 61; Henry Lawrence , Adventures of an Officer in the Service of 
Ranjit Singh. Vol. 1, p. 5 1 . 
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provided the government was convinced of the genuineness of the representation. 
He was also required to apprise the state of any increase in the revenues of the 
area. 10 Such kinds o iijaradars or mutaahhid were treated as government servants 
and performed duties very' similar to those of the chandharis and muqaddams. 
This is further substantiated by the information contained in parwartas that 
whereas some ta'alluqas were administered by kardars like Misr Kaku Mai, 
Faqir Tajuddin Ansari and Mul Raj, the other ta'alluqas were held by important 
men like Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Jai Singh Attariwala, Prince Slier Singh, 
General Avitabile and Sardar Jaimal Singh on ijara. stipulating the amount to 
be paid to the state for collecting and appropriating the revenues of a given 
la'alluqa. It is further stated that in actual working, however, the two 
arrangements do not appear to have differed much. “It appears that the proportion 
of revenue collected through ijara was less in earlier period of the reign of 
Ranjit Singh. Only the distant and difficult ta'alluqas were placed under powerful 
jagtrdars and courtiers on the basis of ijara while the nearer and soft ta'alluqas 
were placed under the direct control and administration of the officials. With 
the increase in military expenditure — a natural consequence of the progressive 
augmentation of forces and the growth of civil administration, there arose the 
need to collect cash by encouraging the already existing practice of fanning out 
the revenues of large areas of cultivable lands to the ijaradars for periods varying 
from 3 to 6 years. 12 The proportion of revenue collected through ijara towards 
the end of the kingdom of Lahore was considerable. In 1847 in the Punjab 
plains between the Beas and Indus, one-fifth of the total revenue was collected 
through the system of ijara . 13 

As essential clue to the nature of ijara during over period is to be found 
in the term mushkhasa or fixation of the revenue payable in advance. It was 
generally based on verification of the expected revenues for a given territory 
and the amount of lease generally approximated the actual revenue capacity of 
the given area based on records of collections made in the past. The early British 
administrators mistakenly assumed the maintenance of the revenue records and 
the system of ijara as incompatible. For them the 'contractors' paid a certain 
10. N.A. Siddiqi, Mughal Land Revenue Administration , pp. 92-93. 

1 1 . Civil and Military Affairs, p. 60. 

12. Si la Ram Kflhli , Maheuq/a Ranjit Singh (Punjabi), Atma Ram and Sons, Delhi 1953, p. 215; 


G.L. Chopra. Panjab As a Sovereign State, pp.7X-79. 

13. Foreign Secret Consultations 30 October 1847, No. 95; Report on the Administration of Punjab 
1849-50. p. 83. Sco also, Radha Sliamia. Peasantry and the State, p. 131. 
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'sum into the state treasury and were permitted to collect as much more as was 
possible for themselves.'. The ijaradar. infact, paid to the state a lump-sum 
amount which was never above the assessed amount. 14 In one of the parwanas 
(1834) Jamadar Khushal Singh was asked to state his opinion after a careful 
consideration of the estimated revenues of some villages around Lahore as to 
whether it was better to give these villages to one Gangu Mai on ijara for 6000 
rupees a year or to collect revenue directly from the zamindars on the basis of 
kankvt. I? General Ventura and Diwan Sawan Mai, for instance, were ordered to 
prepare 'correct' reports on the revenues respectively of Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Jhang before these territories were given on ijara. On the conquest of a new 
territory, the amount of ijara was fixed either on a rough estimate of the revenues 
or on the basis of revenue records if available. This arrangement was likely to 
be temporary, the amount of ijara to be revised later on. On the annexation of 
Peshawar, for instance, Prince Nau Nihal Singh was offered its ijara for 12 
lakhs of rupees. But later on collection of detailed information 'on the revenue 
of every village' it was reduced to about 8 lakhs of rupees. We may be sure that 
the settlement with the ijaradar was made for an amount less than the expected 
revenue for the area farmed out and thus leaving a margin to enable him to meet 
the expenses of collection and to save something as a profit. 16 There is an 
interesting case that refers to the margin allowed to be retained by the ijaradar 
in parwanas. The estimated income from the sale of liquor in the city of Lahore, 
the Kampu-i-Mu'alla and the royal camp was 19,000 rupees a year. Sardar Tej 
Singh and Jawahar Mai were asked to undertake this sale. The former was 
allowed to retain 1500 rupees from the sales and the latter 500 rupees. This 
document brings out the rationale behind the ijara. It shows that within the 
range of careful calculation the ijaradar was assured a certain share in the 
returns as a reward for his services. In this case the share of ijaradars amounted 
to about 10 per cent. 17 

The ijaradar ax times sought to increase the margin of profit in their 
favour by his vigilance and personal efforts in discovering and assessing the 
newly reclaimed lands which were not included in the /c/m 'a or estimated revenue. 
Sometimes they demanded a reduction in the amount before they accepted the 
ijara. The Maharaja, for instance, granted the request for a deduction of 1 0.000 

14 Ibid., pp. 131-32. 

15. Civil and Military Affairs, pp. 60-61 and 150. 

1 6. Banga. Agrarian System, p. 98. 

17. Civil ami Military A ffairs, p. 61 . 
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from the total amount of rupees 1 .70 lakhs before Sardar Jawala Singh Bhirania 
accepted the ijara of Qila Sobha Singh and Zafarwal in 1828. In 1834, when 
Hari Singh Nalwa was offered the illaqa of Ghar in ijara for 90,000 rupees. He 
was reluctant to accept that till it was reduced to 85,000 rupees in the first year 
of the contract. 18 On the other hand, there were cases when the request of 
reduction in the amount of ijara was not accepted by the Maharaja. In 1 812, for 
instance, the request of Munshi Devi Dass for concession in the ijara of the 
office of Mir Munshi was not accepted by the Maharaja and he accepted the 
office of 'Mir Munshi' on the same amount of one lakh rupees and promised to 
abide by all the orders of the Noble Sarkar. 19 

The ijaradar always undertook to pay a certain stipulated sum to the 
government before he was actually authorized to collect revenue from the area 
assigned to him. Besides, he was required to supply as a part of stipulated 
revenue, the special products like a special variety of grain, vegetables and 
some animals of special breed from the area under his jurisdiction. The royal 
house, for instance, received wheat from Chhachh. The ijaradars were expected 
to submit a detailed statement of produce and collections and were supposed to 
keep the cultivators content and add to the resources of the country by extending 
cultivation. They were to give to the government a written deed of acceptance 
( Qabuliat ). Raja Gulab Singh, for instance, gave in writing in 1 835 that : 

"The collected revenues shall be sentto His Majesty.. ..No produce 
frpm land, not even a dam's worth shall be kept concealed. 
Whatever the increase or decrease in the revenue of the territory 
bestowed upon me shall be submitted to His Majesty. I shall keep 
the people content and country under cultivation." 20 

Each ijara grant was made in writing and invariably contained a reference 
to the urgency of always keeping in mind the welfare of the cultivators and 
prosperity of the illaqa. There are numerous examples of this kind. 21 Ijaradars 
while collecting the revenues adhered to the hast-o-bud or rates of assessment 
fixed by the government, though they could adopt any method of assessment 
batai, kankut and zabt subject to the condition of the acceptance of the cultivators 


18. Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Daftar II, 356; See also, RadhaSharma, Peasantry and the State, p. 1 32. 

1 9. Events at the Court of Ranjit Singh, p. 43 . 

20. Sita Ram Kohli. "Land Revenue Administration", Panjab Past and Present (1971). Vol. V-2; 
See also, Prem Singh Hoti , Sher-i-Panjab Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Lahore Book Shop, 1918. 
p. 1 64; See also. Radha Sharma, Peasantry and the State, p. 1 33. 

21 . Uindat-iit-Twarikh. Daftar II I, p. 162. 
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or the local panches, chaudharies and muqaddams. 22 They were also barred 
from making any kind of illegal exaction and were not allowed to interfere with 
any concession given by the government to any grantee in their jurisdiction. 
Abdus Samad Khan, for example, was given Leiah and Mankera on ijara for 
3,53,000 rupees, excluding the lands granted in dharmarthP 

There were some cases, where in the big ijaradars collected the revenues 
by under-leasing the areas through locally influencial persons. It appears that 
under-leasing or sub-letting of the land held on ijara could not be done without 
the concurrence of the Maharaja. In 1 83 1 , Raja Gulab Singh, for example, wanted 
to assign Rohtas to chandhari Fazal Dad and submitted a petition to the Maharaja 
for granting the contract to the chaudhari. The Maharaja allowed the sub-letting 
of the ijara after satisfying himself of the credentials of the chaudhari , that too, 
on the production of a surety of a local khatri of Pind Dadan Khan. 24 

The evidence, cited above, also throws light on the working of ijara 
under the Maharaja. It appears that the Maharaja insisted on realization of the 
stipulated amount or mushkhasa in full for which it was customary to accept 
sureties ( zamini ). In case ijaradar failed to realize the sum specified by the 
government : 

"He is imprisoned with more or less severity, degraded, cast off 
or forgiven, and allowed another chance in another quarter, with 
the balance written against his name, according to his interest at 
court, the opinion of his ability or the cause of the defalcation." 25 
There are references that in case of default, bargaining was done over 
the arrears by the defaulters. An amount of 40,000 rupees stood against the 
name of Bhaiya Ram Singh. He expressed his inability to pay the amount and 
after negotiations the sum of 10,000 was fixed as a balance against him. In 
another instance, an amount of rupees two lakhs stood against Sardar Jawand 
Singh Mokal, the ijaradar of Nakka's territory. He also got a considerable 
reduction after pleading before the Maharaja in 1 828. 26 The defaulting ijaradar 
could be saved from being punished if some one else paid the amount on his 
behalf. 

Ranjit Singh was well aware of the grave dangers inbuilt into the system 
of ijara. There is no doubt that an average ijaradar would have the temptation 
to collect more than the sum payable to the government irrespective of the well- 

22. Henry Lawrence, Adventures. Vol. 1, pp. 50-5 1 ; Fauja Singh. State and Society, pp. 183-84. 

23. Umdat-ut-Tmuikh. Daflar II, p, 394; also Indu Banga, Agrarian System, p. 1 00. 

24. IJmdat-w-Twarikh, Daflar III, p. 66: Radha Sharma. Peasantry and the State, p. 1 33. 

25. Henry Lawrence, Adventures, p. 51. 

26. Radha Sharma, Peasantry and the State, pp. 133-34. 
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being of the cultivators. The interest of the Maharaja in the well being of his 
subjects, his alacrity to take actions against the defaulters, and his frequent 
tours besides his system of intelligence generally curbed this natural tendency 
on the part of ijaradars. Moreover, he exercised a great care in the selection of 
his ijaradars. They were not mere speculators or moneyed men rather they 
were the men connected with the government and administration in one way or 
the other : Diwan Devi Das, Bhaiya Ram Singh, Eaqir Nuruddin. Prince Nau 
Nihal Singh, Raja Gulab Singh, Raja Dhian Singh, Diwan Sawan Mai and 
Jawand Singh Mokal for instance. However, for the ijara of a single village, 
muqaddam of the village concerned was preferred. 

If the ijara was for a group of villages, local chavdharis were given 
preference. Since they had to deal with the members of their own bhaicharas , it 
was presumed that they would not be unfair to the people who were to pay the 
revenue. Suitability of a person for a given place appears to be the most important 
consideration before the Maharaja in the selection of his ijaradar and if Iris 
selection did not work well upto his satisfaction, he was quick to change the 
ijaradar. The appointment of Bir Dliar Pandit who had acted as the Diwan of 
Kashmir under the Afghans as the ijaradar of Kashmir, and his subsequent 
removal, is a case in point. Diwan Dhanpat Rai's request for the ijara of the 
la'alluqa of Eminabad was refused. Similarly the request of Raja Gulab Singh 
and Raja Dhian Singh for the ijara of Diwan Sawan Mai's territories was also 
refused by the Maharaja . 27 

The government kept a watch on the ijaradars to ensure that they carried 
out the prescribed conditions laid down for them. In case the ijaradar happened 
to be an outsider the check was exercised by the revenue officials of the area 
concerned. The kardars kept a vigil over the conduct of the muqaddams , the 
chaudharis and petty revenue officials. Besides Ranjit Singh readily listened to 
the complaints of the cultivators against the ijaradars. As a result of the 
Maharaja's insistence that the ijaradars must not cause any damage to the 
interests of the cultivators or hinder the growth of agriculture, many of the 
ijaradars who failed in making good their charge were ruined. Sham Singh 
Peshauria, for instance, was imprisoned and Sardar Sham Singh Attariwala 
was replaced by Lehna Singh Majithia in Khemkaran . 28 Moorcraft observes 
that 'the farmers of revenue were resisted in their tyrannical proceedings; they 
were more likely to be changed than to be supported by battalions. 2<) Even the 

27. Indu Banga. Agrarian Svslcin. pp. 102-03. 

28. Umdat~ut-T\mrikh. Daflar 111. pp. 1 39. 2 1 2 & 298. 

20. W. Moorcraft and G. Treback. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the Punjab. 

Languages Department. Punjab 1970 (lirstpublished 1837). p. 99. 
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high officials like Diwan Kirpa Ram, Rama Nand Sahu, Bhaiya Ram Singh, 
and PancTit Bir Dhar were not excused. We can multiply such examples. 

At the same time, there were many such ijaradars who were known for 
their good management and concern for the well-being of the people. Apart 
from the celebrated names like Diwan Sawan Mai and Misr Rup Lai, there 
were ijaradars at the lower levels who were popular among the people like 
Diwan Hukma Singh ( mustajjir ) of Lahore and Pir Baksh ijaradar of Mangowal 
in the Chaj Doab . 30 It may be pointed out that, among other things, the stability 
of market prices of grain and other agricultural produce had a great deal to do 
with the successful working of the ijara system. Since ijara was mostly granted 
in terms of cash. In the event of a rise in prices the ijaradars stood to gain but in 
case of fall in the prices they were to lose a lot unless the government came to 
their rescue . 11 

The above description of the practice of ijara under Ranjit Singh becomes 
more meaningful when we compare this with the practice followed under the 
later Mughals. Under the later Mughals, the ijara was given to the highest bidder. 
There were bankers, speculators who made the bidding for ijara. The bidding 
system led to fixation of land revenue demand which was excessive and 
incompatible with the paying capacity ofthe peasantry. The burden of increased 
land revenue demand was, no doubt, distributed among the peasants, but it 
meant extensive exploitation of the peasantry. The exploitation of the peasantry 
during the last years of the Mughals was so extensive that it brought ruin to the 
cultivators and the villages were deserted. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, continued 
with the practice of ijara but with substantial difference. Ranjit Singh would 
give ijara only to selected few. He even denied giving ijara to those whom he 
considered incompetent.Sometimes the Maharaja gave ijara of certain areas to 
those who were reluctant to accept that. He never invited bids from the 
prospective ijaradars. Ijaradars under Ranjit Singh were bound to operate within 
the frame- work of state policy and in case of default, they were fined, transferred 
and also imprisoned. In contrast with the earlier practice, his ijaradars were by 
and large state functionaries : rtazim. kardars. jagirdars, courtiers and men 
connected with revenue administration. The main object ofthe state in farming 
out the areas was to collect the revenue in cash (in advance) without much extra 
expense. Since the ijaradars had to make their own arrangements for the 
assessment and collection of revenues, this was certainly economical from the 
point of view of the state. But economies were not effected at the cost of the 
well-being of cultivators. 


30. Radha Sharma, Peasantry and the State . p. 1 35. 

3 1 . Fauja Singh. State and Society, p. 1 84. 




JOURNEY FROM HARYANA TO BRAJ— A CASE STUDY OF 

SAINT SURDAS 

(Mrs.) Bindu Mattoo * 

Surdas was born eight miles from the city of Delhi in the village called 
Siltin' (near Ballabhgarh) in the year 1478. He was the fourth son of a poor 
Sarasvata brahman. The Surdas Ki Varta text records that the child was born 
blind, and this fact was the source of endless misery to his father who worried 
all the time who would take care and guide his sightless boy in his life. 2 

The child Surdas had to face much humiliation because of his disability. 
Even his own kith and kin were not kind to him. But none realized that the child 
was gifted with an extraordinary ability to divine things which ordinary mortals 
could not foresee. At the age of six he helped his father locate the gold coins 
which had been gifted to him by a wealthy kshatriya of the village and which a 
rat had hid in a hole in the roof of the house. Thereafter the child of six left his 
home with a stick in his hand and the name of Lord God in his heart. He walked 
for about eight miles and reached the outskirts of another village. Here he took 
shelter under the shade of a pipal tree. His ability to divine things came to his 
rescue once again. He helped a brahman zamindar in locating his lost-cows. 
The zamindar was so impressed by him that he ordered his men to build a hut 
for him and also sent a servant. 

Word spread far and wide that Surdas had an unusual gift of divination. 
The crowds of believers increased. They treated him with respect and brought 
many gifts of food and drink for him. He was given a large house in place of the 
hut. People called him swami and many men became his followers. Surdas 

* Senior Lecturer, Department of History, M.D. University. Rohtak. 

1 . "Surdas ki Varta". ed. Kanthmani Shastri, Ashlachhap ki Varta , Kankroli, 1941; 2nd edition, 
1952,n.3. 

2. Ibid., p.5; K. D. Sharma is oflhe different opinion. Me remarks, "the internal evidence tells a 
different story. His poetry is so rich in visual imagery and reveals such vividness of observation 
that nobody can really believe that it is not based on first hand experience." K.. D. Sharma, "Life 
and Works ofSurdasa",ed. Nagendra, Surdasa : His Mind and Art, Delhi, 1978, p. 12. 
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loved to recite to his followers the padas of viraha. Days, months and years 
passed, and Surdas reached his eighteenth year. 3 Once again the desire to 
renounce the world became strong and overwhelmed him so much that he left 
his worldly possessions to his parents and with only a stick in his hand moved 
towards Braj. Later on he entered Braj area and arrived at the Vishrantghat in 
the city of Mathura. But finally, he was settled at Gaughat on the Yamuna river 
midway between Mathura and Agra. 

Surdas's childhood and formative years in Haryana are very important 
for the student of history. During these years he experienced abject poverty 
during his childhood. When he saw and experienced the poverty and misery 
this left a deep impact on his mind. During his stay at Gaughat where he was 
leading the life of a recluse, this was apart of his mental make up. In later years 
these memories of hard realities must have played their part as a powerful 
influence on his mind when his composed padas, portrayed- implicitly or 
explicitly - the miserable and pathetic condition of the people he knew so well. 

In 1510 A.D. Vallabhacharya, whose permanent abode was the village 
Araila across the river Yamuna near Allahabad, in his visit to Braj, halted at 
Gaughat where Surdas was residing and had become popular around the area. 
Vallabhacharya initiated him with his companions into his sampradaya. His 
doctrine was known as pushtivad. 4 As the ritualism of pusti-marga is centred 
round worship and recitations, Vallabhacharya thought that Surdas was the most 
suitable person to perform these duties. Thereafter he spent the rest of his life in 
the service of the Shri Nath temple. He stayed at a nearby hamlet known as 
Parasoli and breathed his last there, probably in the year 1583 A.D. 5 

The followers of pushti-marga have preserved narratives of a large 
number of selected saints of their sect, the chief of them being Chaurasi 

3. Ibid., p, 1 1 . The account of Surdas' life is based on the "Surdas ki Varta”, toe. cit. Except Varta 
no other authentic material is available to help us in this regard. Whatever material, other than 
the Varta, is extant can at best be taken as intelligent guesswork. K. D. Sharma. op cit., p. 9. 

4. Vallabhacharya's doctrine is known as pushtivad. According to him. the path ofdevotion is 
superior to that ofknowledge. The feeling of devotion through which we realize Krishna is in 
itself, for the devotee, the grace and favour of Lord Krishna. This Grace is to quote Vallabhacharya 
is pushli i.e. sustenance.Savitri Sinha and R. D Misra. "Development of Hindi Language", ed. 
Nagcndra. Hindi Literature. Delhi. 1968, p. 616. 

Prabhu Dayal Mcctal. Ashtachhap Parichay. Mathura. 1949, p. 1 17. 
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Vaishnavcm ki Varla (The life accounts of 84 Vaishnavites) and Do Sau Bavan 
Vaishnavan ki Varla ( The life accounts of 252 Vaishnavites). Out of these eight 
devotees, who occupy a more important place, are know-n as ashtachhap." 
Kanthmani SUaslv\'s Ashtachhap ki Varla is based on the two original Vartas. It 
is ^detailed account of the members of ashtachhap founded by Bitthalnath in 
1545 A.D. 

Three works have been attributed in the name of Sudras namely : 
Sursagar, Sursarawali and Sahitya Lahri. 1 Sitrsagar is in a way an anthology 
of his total poetic output. It is said to have contained about one lakh twenty five 
thousand verses but so far not more than five thousand verses have been 
authenticated. The main thrust of Sursagar is the depiction of the divine sports 
of Shri Krishna ( lilagan ) as given in the tenth chapter of the Bhagwata. 
Sursarawali represents the gist of Sursagar. In this the poet has highlighted 
Krishna's heroic character. The central theme o {Sahitya Lahri is the mutual 
love ofRadha and Krishna. 

Outwardly, these writings are the product of a man who had abjured the 
world and taken refuge in God's name. But, when studied closely, they are the 
outcome of certain influences on the mind of its writer. When Surdas cries in 
agony Kou nrip hoi hum hi ka hani 8 , he is only voicing the indifference born 
out of the helpless condition of the people around him. Surdas raises his hands 
in prayer to God and expresses his helplessness and requests Him for help 
because the Lord alone can uplift weak human beings from their state of 
helplessness. They cannot resist and oppose the worldly rulers and look upon 
God as their only saviour." This reveals a state of desperation on the part of the 
people. They find no other place of refuge except the Lord himself. In other 
words, Surdas' above lines though simple in appearance, are a reflection of the 
state of affairs around him. 

Abul Fazl considered the sovereign as insami'l kamil i.e., the perfect 
man. 1 " But Surdas' literature rejects this apotheosis. According to him, the perfect 


6. Four disciples of Vallabhacharya- Surdas, Parmananddas. Kunibhandas and krishnadas with 
four disciples ofhis son Bitthalnath- Nanddas. Chaturbhujdas. Govindswami and Chhilswami 
became the celebrated ashtachhap or the eight seals or die stamps, because the poems 
they produced arc regarded as standards for Braj Bhasha in w hich they wrote. 

7. k D. Sharma. op. cit. p. 14. 

8. Surdas. Sursagar. cd. & tr. I lardcv Bahari and Rajendra Kumar. Allahabad. 1 974. I /99 

9 Ibid. 2 / 30 . 

10 Abul-l'azl. The Akbar Santa, tr. 1 1. Beveridge. Vol. II. Delhi. 1902; rpt. 1989. p. 421. 
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man is not the king but anyone on whom the Lord showers his blessings." It is 
He who is perfect and all inclusive. This goes against. any theory of human 
perfection. Even kings, says Surdas, who look upon themselves as great and all 
powerful, are reduced to nonentity before Him. Ravana who was the greatest of 
kings, sunk to nothingness before Him and his pride and greatness vanished in 
his presence. No one is really fortunate, except he on whom He showers his 
blessings. No one was so ugly as Kubja. but once she secured His attention, she 
became the most fortunate person in the world. i: 

It reflects not only people's loss of faith in the worldly great persons but 
also marks a change in the minds of the people about social grouping. 
Accordingly, a person is great not because of his birth but because of his actions 
and God's favour. God does not care for the caste and golra of his worshipper. 15 
Thus, a change in the minds and thoughts of the people, howsoever slow, was 
certainly taking palce. But inspite of a change in the air, the society, as it then 
was, was marked by social distinctions. This is evident from a verse of the 
Sursagar, which has a reference to the distinction between a brahman and a 
suclra. It is stated that the distinction between the highest and the lowest was 
like the difference between the crow and the swan; the smell of camphor and 
garlic; gold and the glass; sindhur and the gent; the meals of the brahman and 
the sudra .' 4 Surdas generally accepts the caste system to be the basis of society. 

I le firmly believes that the essence of bhakti is love and complete devotion to 
the will of God. 

Surdas gives a detailed description of the society in the context of Braj. 
He says that Braj region was eighty-four kos ( 1 68 miles) in length and breadth. 15 
He calls Braj a purgana with Nanda as its shiqdar. 16 Nanda has also been 
described as lhakur who dominated ten villages. 17 Surdas is primarily a poet of 
rural life. He describes the village artisans and people who form the village 
community. The social classes and groups that have been referred to in the 


1 1 . Sursagar. 1/35. 

12. /hid 

13. /hid . , 1/11. 

14. Surdas. Sin-sugar, ed. Nanddulare Bajpai. Varanasi, 1976. 10/3152. 

13. Ibid. 1/11. 

14. Surdas .Sursagar. ed Nanddulare Bajpai. Varanasi. 1976. 10/3152. 

15 . Ibid. 10/1459. 

16. Ibid. 10/1497 

17. /hid. 10/1503. 
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Sursagar are the Ahirs'*, the banjaras' 9 , the bajajs 20 , the pansaries, 2] the sunar 22 , 
the badai 22 , the Kumhar 24 , the Rangrej 25 , the teli 26 or the oil crusher, the Kevat 
27 , the Jariyyas 28 , the chitrakar 29 , the nain 30 , the barini 31 or the leaf cup maker 
and seller, the tamolini 32 or the beetal seller, the dai 33 or the midwife, the dhai 
34 or the foster mother, the ganika 35 or the prostitute, the dhadhni 36 or the 
person who come to shower blessings on auspicious occasions, the nat or the 
rope dancer and the bajigar 37 , magadh, sut, bhat 38 or the bards, the jyotishis 39 
and the kasai 40 . 

ForSurdas, Braj was, an idyllic pastrol, full of joy and love, brotherhood. 
No sorrow touched them — except the pangs of love for Krishna suffered by the 
gopis. 4 ' The people of Braj have surrendered themselves so completely to the will 
of their Lord -Lord Krishna - that life appears meaningless to them without 


18. Ibid., 10/3663. 

19. Ibid.. 10/1473. 

20. Sursagar (Venktcshwar Press), p. 349. Quoted from Mayarani Tandon, Ashiachhap Kcrvya Ka 
Sanskritik Mulayankan, Lucknow, 1960, p. 441. 

21. Sursagar (sabha), 10/1473. 

22. Ibid., 10/40. 

23. Ibid., 10/41. 

24. Ibid.. (Sabha), 10/3781. 

25. Ibid. 10/2485. 

26. Ibid.. 10/102. 

27. Ibid.. 9/41. 

28. Ibid. 10/41. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid., 10/40. 

31 Ibid.. 10/19. 

32. Ibid.. 10/1075. 

33. Sursagar, (sabha). 10/40. 

34. Ibid.. 10/3175. 

35. Sursagar. 1/34. 

36. Ibid.. 10/37. 

37. Ibid.. 10/293. 

38. Ibid.. 10/28. 

39. Ibid.. 10/86. 

40. Ibid.. 10/57. 

41. Savitri Chandra Shoba, "Social life and altitudes as reflected in the works ofSurdasa". ed. 
Nagendra, Surdasa - His Mind and Art, p. 27. 
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recognizing his existence all the time and everywhere. In comparison to the life 
of the people of Braj, Surdas depicts a very miserable condition of the rural 
peasants. The terms kisan 42 , khetihar 43 , hakan hare 44 and raiyat 45 have been 
used for the cultivator. He says that villagers are very hard workers and make 
all effort to change the barren land into cultivable land . 46 He holds a very negative 
view about the revenue officials whom he regards responsible for the poor 
condition of the peasantry. We come to know that peasants had a very low 
opinion of the government revenue officials like patwari, mustaufi, amil, 
munshis, etc. Sursagar tells us that the peasants nurtured the view that the 
officials were absolutely callous towards them. The patwaris generally 
maintained false records . 47 The munshis were made to add unpaid revenue of 
the previous year to the revenue of the current year and false accounts were 
entered in the register known as minjalik 4S . This was not all. The Kotwal and 
the amin used the force of their office to pressurize the peasant to extract payment 
from him. The poor peasant finding himself surrounded by the ahdis, readily 
handed over whatever was demanded of him. Peasant had an eerie feeling that 
he was in the midst of the agents of death (yamdut ) and that it was impossible 
for him to save himself . 49 The poor farmer, already in the grip of the revenue 
officials was finally exploited by the thakurXo his utmost capacity . 50 

From the above description, it is clear that in the writings of Surdas on 
one hand we find the description of the people of Braj who have surrendered 
themselves completely to the will of their Lord Krishna who is the be all and 
end all of all their pursuits. On the other hand they are extremely solicitous 
about their welfare and through the description of society specially by depicting 
the condition of peasantry Surdas has reflected the harsh realities of his times. 

Surdas is a saint of the Bhakti cult and his numerous padas bear testimony 
to his love for Lord Krishna. But viewed from historical perspective, it is also a 
fact that each writer is a product of his age, and whatever his ulterior motive. 


42. Sursagar. 1/185. 

43. Ibid.. 1/107. 

44. Ibid.. 1/185. 

45. Ibid. 1/61. 

46. Ibid.. 1/185. 

47 . Ibid. 

48. Ibid.. 1/143. 

49 . Ibid.. 1 / 64 . 

Ibid. 1.185. 
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the society of the times imperceptibly creeps in, leaving enough scope for the 
researcher to make substantial observations on the various facets of the times. 
Morals, manners, customs, economy and what not-enough material for the 
explorer. But, in the context of Surdas, one fact, which has been systematically 
ignored is that his portrayals of society must have had their origin in his stay in 
Haryana (Sihin and neighbouring areas). He spent eighteen years of his life in 
close proximity to the rural population of Haryana. He was privy to their 
innermost secrets and day-to-day problems. The problems, obviously enough, 
were either social or economical. Mo wonder, Surdas had an insider's view of 
the conditions of the times, and when he penned his pacias in later life, all his 
childhood years must have loomed large on his mental horizon. To conclude, it 
needs to be stressed that the historical information about different facets of 
society which one gleans from the writings of Surdas pertains to the present 
day Haryana and not exclusively to the land of Lord Krishna. 



THE PANCH AYATS IN THE PUNJAB (1849-1947) 

* Jagdish Pal Singh * 

The villages had existed in India from time immemorial. India is called 
land of villages. About eighty per cent of people lived in the villages. A village 
was a relatively self-sufficient unit. The change at the political level little affected 
the village communities. The village had contacted with state in the matter of 
the collection of revenue. 1 

The panchayat was the main source of executive justice in the village. 
The panchayat was a multipurpose, institution for the administrative and judicial 
work. The term panchayat is a compound of two words : punch and ay at. The 
'punchen'm Sanskrit stands for the number 'five.' The number five is considered 
to be sacrosanct in Indian mythology. God created the world out of five elements. 
It is frequently mentioned that by controlling five senses, one can easily achieve 
the highest aim of life. 2 

In the Sikh theology reference of the 'panch' came in a verse of Guru 
Nanak Dev as- 

* Punch parvan panch pradhan 1 
Panche pave darghe maan 11 

Meaning that 'elect are the ones approved by Him; Honoured they are 
among their fellow-fold. 1 The villagers considered the punches, the five 
arbitrators as the representative of God. The panch constituted the parameshwar. 

In Sanskrit word uyatnam means place or abode. In this sense panchayat 
means an abode of punches. In literal sense the panchayat had been an 
organization for the adjudication of disputes. 1 

In Punjabi a panchayat was called par ah. The word was applied not 

4 Lecturer in llistor) . I) A V. College. Amritsar. 

1. Raglnibir Sahai. I‘ancha\ati Rat in India . I Study. Allahabad. 1968. p. 107 

2. Rajeslnvar Da\ al. I’anchayalt licit in India. Delhi, p 60. 

3 “Licet" /xwre/tol’ the original text literal ly means "live" as also elder ol a elan, tribe and Iratcmilv 

I i\ e in the Sikh cultural milieu has a religious o\ crionc too. as is apparent from ihe sa\ mg 
I’antaii licit Punwieshar. US. Randhawa ( ami Sunak'sJtipuJi. Ciuru Nanak Dev l University. 
Amritsar, p 129 

9 Kajcslmar Duval. »/.> cir p 60. 
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only to an assembly of leading men of some tribes, but also to a gathering of 
men from different tribes to discuss some questions of common local interests . 5 

The village panchayats had a unique position in the Punjab's judicial 
system. These panchayats played a pivotal role in the traditional system of 
executive justice. All the cases of civil and criminal nature were decided through 
arbitration by panches and their decisions were final. The laws applied by the 
panchayats were based on custom, precedents and religion. These were not 
codified and were often purely local in character and acceptance. In the strict 
sense, the panchayat was not a court of law but of arbitration . 6 7 

The justice administrated by these panchayats was quick and simple. 
The decisions regarding the disputes were effective and applicable. The decrees 
of these panchayats held sway, through the all pervading authority of the 
panches. 1 

The institution of the panchayats was in flourishing state under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The local customs and usages were reliable sources for executing 
the justice. In villages criminal as well as civil cases were decided by the 
panchayats. The panchayats discharged their duties effectively . 8 The influence 
of the panchayats could be seen in military affairs of Khalsa Army. There were 
regimental panchayats in the Sikh army. As a general rule the troops were 
obedient to their appointed officers, but the concerted action of each regiment 
and brigade was invariably regulated by a panchayat 9 

In social matters, the tribal organization was strong, but when caste 
question, especially some question connected with marriage was decided, a 
panchayat of the tribes was summoned, which was attended by tribes men from 
the neighbouring villages . 10 The number of panches was not important in the 
social matters. The mode of the business in which the disputes were discussed 
and disposed off was vague and indefinite. The panchayats were guided by the 
opinions of the elders and decision was acquired in by all. The decree of the 
panchayat had a binding nature for the parties because it was a matter of social 


5. J Wilson, General Code of Tribal Custom in Sirsa District of the Punjab. Calcutta, 1 883. 
pp. 50-5 1 . 

6. Michael Edwards, Raj- The story of British India, pp. 88-89. 

7. Ratna Ghosh. Alok Kumar Pramanik, Panchayat System in India . New Delhi , 1999, p. 72 

8. Bhagat Singh, Sikh Polity. The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. New Delhi, 1 976, p. 253. 

9. A. H. Bingley .Sikhs, Department of Languages. Punjab. Patiala, 1970. National Book 
Shop. Delhi. 1985, p. 34. 

J. Wilson. "General Code of Tribal Customs in Sirsa District of the Punjab", p. 82. 
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respect. The only way in which a panchayat could enforce its decision was to 
excommunicated a disobedient tribes man ( Huqqa Pani band karna) refusing 
to eat, drink or smoke with him orto inter-marry with his family, until he obeyed 
the order of the panchayat and pays the penalty they imposed." 

John Malcolm holds a very high opinion about this institution, which 
has survived all revolution and dynastic changes. Referring to the institution of 
panchayat, he says, "This court was a high character for justice ." 12 He advocated 
retaining the integrity of the institution of panchayat under British rule. Urging 
the preservation of panchayats he further says, “if we desire to conciliate the 
natives or to benefit their aid we must adopt a system that is familiar and 
intelligible to them; and as the ground work of that, we must preserve and 
restore the court of panchayat. ” 13 

After annexation of the Punjab, the British consolidated their rule by an 
organized administrative net-work. The institution of panchayat was properly 
utilized by the British for the advantage of all. The district level officials got 
help from panchayats for deciding the civil, criminal and revenue cases . 14 

The maintenance of peace was generally facilitated by the judicial 
institutions. The distinguishing mark of the Lawrence administration in the 
Punjab at that time was the simplicity of the court of justice, their cheapness, 
accessibility, promptness, the exclusion of the pleaders and the recognition of 
the village panchayats . 15 

The Board, while introducing written law and establishing a net work of 
court did not supercede the village panchayats. Rather the Board reformed the 
panchayats and gave them official support. The Lawrence brothers were firmly 
of the opinion that every endeavour should be made to preserve these 'Indian 
Juries.' The Board believed that if the discredit should be thrown on the system 
of panchayat and the faith of the people in their best institutions be shaken and 
their morality will thereby weakened . 16 

The Board framed a detailed code of rules to regulate the proceeding of 

11. Ibid 

12. John Malcolm. Sketch of the Sikhs, pp 127-28; see also N. M. Khilnani, British Power in the 
Punjab 1839-1858. Bombay, 1972, p. 102. 

13. John Malcolm, Memories of Central India , Vol. 11, p. 283; See also N. M. Khilnani, op. 
cit.,p. 102. 

14. S. S. Thorbum, The Punjab in Peaceand War. New Delhi, 1904, p. 167. 

15. N. M. Khilnani, op. cit.. p. 176. 

16. The First Punjab Administrative Report, p. 76; see also, N. M. Khilnani, op. cit., p. 177. 
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the punches. The district officers were instructed to superintend the working of 
the panchayat. The appointment of the arbitrators, the conduct of the inquiry, 
the mode of recording the award, were carefully supervised by the Deputy 
Commissioners from time to time. 17 


Up to the end of Commissionership in the Punjab the panchayat system 
served to British purpose efficiently. After the uprising of 1857 the changes 
were brought in the administration. A highly centralized bureaucratic system of 
administration which was already established became more rigid. A new 
hierarchy of the courts was set up for administrating the justice. The grip of law 
became firmer. The voice of public opinion ceased to have authority. 18 

With the advent of British rule, the self-sufficiency and village autonomy 
was broken. The panchayat system received a severe set-back. S. S. Thorburn 
remarked, the fact is melancholy that throughout India, the consolidation of 
British rule has invariably been the death- warrant for indigenous institutions 
dependent on the power of popular opinion and consequently killed the village 
communities and panchayat system. 19 

The British brought a complicated legal system with the extension of 
Code of Civil Procedure in the year of 1 866. At the same time, a new structure 
of courts was established, with the chief court at top level. The new legal system 
destroyed the village autonomy and the panchayat system was uprooted. A 
simple dispute came to the law courts. 20 There was an unprecedented growth in 
institution of suits in the courts. In civil cases only the number increased more 
than double during 1863-72. 21 

From the year 1870, India saw the dawn of representative local 
institutions. Lord Mayo's resolution of 1 870 was the first attempt to revive the 
l.ocal Self-Government in India. The resolution gave impetus to the development 
of local institutions by enlarging their powers and responsibilities. In 1873, 
Charles Trevelyan advocated the building up a 'pyramid' pattern of representative 
councils. The famous resolution of Lord Ripon of May 1 8, 1 882, was a landmark 


17. Ibid 

18. S.S. Thorburn. The Punjab in Peace and War, p. 167. 

19. Ibid 

20. Master Hari Singh. Agrarian Scene in British Punjab. New Delhi, p. 39. 

1863. ...97. 735 1872. ...217,926. Ram LalHanda .A History of the Development of the Judiciary 
in the Punjab. 1846-1884. Punjab Government Publications, Lahore, p. 50. 
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in the development of Local Self-Government. 22 His resolution advocated 
decentralization of the administration through the local bodies and provided 
the much needed democratic framework to these institutions. This scheme was 
not put into practice. Local Self-Government received a boost with the 
appointment of Royal Commission on Decentralisation in 1907 under the 
chairmanship ofC.E.H. Hobhouse. The chairman viewed that local government 
should start from the village level rather than the district level. 23 

The beginning of the statutory panchayats in place of the decadent 
traditional panchayats in the Punjab can be traced to the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Decentralization. The Commission recommended 
the constitution and development of the village panchayats possessed with certain 
administrative powers with jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal cases and 
financed by a position of the land cess, special grants, receipts from village 
cattle ponds and markets and small fees on civil suits. This proposal was 
favourably commended by the Government of India. 24 The Commission 
recognized that any policy establishing panchayat would require great care and 
discretion. The commission recommended general principles as follows : 

i) Legislation, when necessary, should be permissive and general. 
The power and duties of panchayats whether administrative or 
judicial need not and indeed, should not be identical in every 
village. 

ii) In area where it is considered desirable to confer judicial as well 
as administrative functions upon panchayats the same body should 
exercise both functions. 

iii) The jurisdiction of panchayats injudicial cases should ordinarily 
be permissive but in order to provide inducementto litigant persons 
wishing to have, their cases decided by panchayats. For instance, 
court fee, if levied should be small, technicalities in procedure 
should be avoided and possibly a speedier execution on decree be 
permitted. 25 

The Punjab Panchayat Act of 1 9 1 2 was the first legislative 
attempt for the revival of the panchayats in the province. The 

22. Ratna Ghosh. Alok Kumar Pramanik. Panchayat System in India, p. 210. 
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rules and regulations were framed for establishment, jurisdiction, 
procedure and removal of the panchayats. The Local Government 
by notification can establish a panchayat, to fix jurisdiction, 
constitution and quorum for the meetings. The Deputy 
Commissioner was given the power of removal and suspension of 
a member after prescription given by the Local Government. The 
pecuniary limit of the jurisdiction of the panchayat was Rs. 200. 
The panchayat got jurisdiction in respect of the following types 
of cases, viz., the claims for money due on contracts or for movable 
property, or the value of such property; when the debt or demand 
or compensation does not exceed in amount or value the sum of 
Rs. 200. 26 The procedure was quick and simple and without any 
technicalities. No legal practitioner was permitted to appear in 
any proceeding before a panchayat} 1 The aim of the Act was 
disposal of petty civil suits by the panchayats. 

According to provisions of the Act, panchayat was a 
nominated rural institution which highly restricted functions. The 
hesitant attitude of the government in regard to its establishment 
in various villages was obvious as only 16 panchayats well 
established in the province by 1916 while there were as many as 
36,000 villages. 28 

This attempt was unsuccessful. By the year 1917 the Panchayat Act 
became a dead letter, because of the half hearted measures of the British 
Government. 29 The district judge of Jalandhar considered that the panchayat 
system was an anachronism. It was mere an artificial attempt to put back the 
hands of the clock. 30 The panchayat had no authority to take up cases referred 
to them by one party without consent of the other. Thus the village panchayat 
Act could not prove successful. 31 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 1918 recognized the prospect of 

26. Punjab Gazette, Punjab Government Legislative Department, March 17, 191 1, p. 63. 
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successfully developing panchayat must depend very largely on local conditions 
and the functions and powers to be allotted to them must vary accordingly; but 
where the system proved a success, it was contemplated that they might be 
endowed with civil and criminal jurisdiction in petty cases. The report suggested: 
some administrative powers as regards sanitation and education and permissive 
powers of imposing a local rate wherever possible and complete possible popular 
control in local bodies. 32 The Local Self-Government was categorized as a 
^ 'transferred' subject under the Government of India Act, 1919. It was an 
opportunity for the popular ministries of the provinces to take steps to establish 
panchayats through their legislative measures. In Punjab panchayats were 
constituted by the village panchayat Act, 1 92 1 (Act III of 1 922) as amended by 
Act X of 1922. The provisions of the Act were enlarged from the panchayat 
Act of 1912. The bureaucratic control, however, was cause of concern. The 
deputy commissioner of every district was empowered to establishment, 
jurisdiction and dissolution of panchayat. The panchayats were conferred with 
civil as well as criminal jurisdiction. No legal practitioner was permitted to 
appear or plead before a panchayat and no appeal lay against its decisions. The 
Deputy Commissioner or Collector of every district was empowered to establish 
a panchayat for any village or group of villages. The panchayat consisted of 
not less than five panches including a sarpanch. All of whom were appointed. 33 
The Collector can also suspend or dissolve any panchayat for neglect of duty, 
misconduct, or other sufficient cause, with written approval of the Commissioner. 
A public servant serving in the district of the panchayat could neither file a 
complaint nor be tried in the panchayat. Similarly, the panchayat could not try 
a suit by or against the government or a public servant in his official capacity, or 
by or against a minor or a person of unsound mind, or a suit on account of any 
disputes concerning revenue or effecting any interest in immovable property or 
for a balance of partnership account or for a share under an intestacy or for 
legacy under a will. The Collector could call for the record and inspect the 
same and other registers of panchayat . 34 The Panchayat Act of 1922 was not 
proved fruitful one, it also failed. The reason seems to be that by this period the 
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British popularized their judicial system at the expense of the traditional system. 35 

|n the national movement for political freedom, village panchayats were 
central to its ideological framework. Gandhi Ji categorically defined his vision 
of village panchayats in the following words : 

My idea of village swaraj is that it is a complete republic 
independent of its neighbours for its own vital wants and yet 
interdependence for many other in which dependence is a 
necessity... The Government of the village will be conducted by 
the panchayat of five persons annually elected by the adult 
villagers, males and females possessing minimum qualifications. 
These will have all the authority and jurisdiction required. Since 
there will be no system of punishment in the accepted sense, the 
panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary, and executive 
combined to operate for its year of office. 36 

The promulgation of further constitutional reforms in the Punjab in 1 937 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, provided the constitution and political 
milieu for more decentralization of powers to the panchayat for more 
democratization of its structure and for an accelerated extension of panchayat 
system in the rural areas. 37 

A new panchayat Act for this purpose was passed in 1 939, known as the 
Punjab Village Panchayat Act of 1 939. This Act was a comprehensive legislation 
in nature and context. The constitution, jurisdiction and procedure of functioning 
were defined for a panchayat. A panchayat was to consist of panches not less 
than three and more than seven. The panches shall be elected from the inhabitants 
of the panchayati area. The term of a panchayat was one year. One member of 
a panchayat was elected as sarpanch or chairman and a naih-Sarpanch. A 
panchayat could try civil cases up to the value of Rs. 200. No legal practitioner 
was permitted to appear and plead before a panchayat. n The magistrates were 
required to transfer any case to a panchayat cognizable by it. A panchayat may 
impose a fine not exceeding Rs. 50 for any offence. The Government may, 
however, empower a panchayat to impose a fine up to Rs. 200. The code of 
civil procedure, the code of criminal procedure and the Indian Evidence Act do 
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not apply to any case in the panchayat.™ 

The formation of popular ministries in 1937 was marked with significant 
developments. They undertook legislations to make local bodies truly 
representative of people. Unfortunately, however, the initial zeal of the ministries 
to make these institutions popular was jeopardized with the out-break of World 
War-I!. 40 

During the year of 1937-38 total number of panciiayats was 1275 as 
against 1,147 in previous year in the Punjab. The total number of criminal cases 
tried by panchayals was 5,395 against 3,655 in the previous year. Most of cases 
were of trivial nature and reconciliation. The number of civil suits tried by 
panchayals was 13,926. More than 90 per cent of them related to claims on 
contracts, which included debt and claims of menials for wages. 41 The number 
of panchayals in the Punjab increased from 1489 in 1938-39 to 7853 in 1945- 
46. After partition 4,414 panciiayats came to Indian Punjab. 42 

Thus before British rule in the Punjab, the panchayat system played an 
important role in the administration of justice. Even in the beginning of their 
rule the British correlated the panchayat system in the administration of the 
province. They gradually and systematically set up a highly centralized 
administration, which proved a death-knell forthe traditional panchayat system. 
The British ignored the panchayat system because they popularized their own 
English judicial system. Consequently, the courts flooded with the petty civil 
suits. The costly British legal system was a reason for the rural indebtedness in 
the Punjab. The legislations, which were passed forthe revival of the panchayats 
did not prove successful. The half-hearted attempts, lack of British administrative 
official interest and poor implementation were reasons responsible forthe failure 
of legislative attempts of panchayat Acts. 
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THE UNIONISTS, CONGRESS AND MASTER TARA SINGH 

(1935-42 A.D.) 

Jaspreet Kaur 

The period from 1935 to 1942 is an important phase in the history of 
Punjab. Through the Act of 1935, which included the Communal Award, 
provincial autonomy was introducted in Punjab. Sikhs felt very much upset 
because it converted the statutory majority of the Muslims in the Punjab into a 
functional reality and they were worried over the prospects of their existence 
after the introduction of the provincial autonomy in the Punjab. It was a period 
When Master Tara Singh as leader of the Sikhs adopted various strategies to 
keep the Sikh interests safe while dealing with the Unionists and the Congress 
Party. Till now, he had always emphasized the necessity to maintain cordial 
relations with the Congress; be it the question of Nehru Report or the participation 
in the Non-Cooperation Movement or the participation in the Round Table 
Conference. But it was the Congress stand on the Communal Award and some 
other questions relating to Sikhs vis-a-vis Muslims that Masterji was inclined 
to adopt an independent course for the Shiromani Akali Dal to safegaurd Sikh 
interests. 

Despite being against the Communal Award, the Shiromani Akali Dal 
decided to contest the elections being held under the said Act. For contesting 
the elections the efforts for compromise between the Chief Khalsa Diwan and 
the Shiromani Akali Dal Could not materialize and a faction of Central Akali 
Dal under Giani Sher Singh and the loyalists group among the Sikhs organized 
themselves under the banner of the Khalsa National Party. There were two other 
main contestants in fray for the elections: the Unionist Party and the Congress 
Party. Master Tara Singh wanted the Congress to declare its attitude over 
Communal Award before any co-operation in the forth-coming elections is 
discussed. He wrote a letter to Jawahar Lai Nehru in this regard on 1 0 September 
1936. In its reply the Congress party did not assure its help over the questions 
raised by Master Tara Singh but Jawahar LalJMehru expressed sympathy with 
the Sikhs. 1 In view of the imminent Muslim 1 domination in the province by the 
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provisions of the new act, the Akali circles were anxious to secure the support 
of the Congress with the view to strengthening their position in the province. 
Moreover the Akali programme was identical with the Congress policy, which 
was to wreck the constitution and work for complete independence. So the 
pressure from the pro-Congress section of the Akalis as well as the immediate 
need of hour forced Master Tara Singh to reach on agreement on the distribution 
of seats with Congress. 

The February 1937 elections of the Punjab Assembly resulted in a clear- 
cut majority for the Unionist party. In these elections the Unionists won 88, 
Congress 15, Khalso National Party 12 and Akali Party 10 seats 2 . Despite being 
in absolute majority Sir Sikander the leader of the Unionist Party decided to 
seek co-operation of other parties including the Khalsa National Party. Sir Sunder 
Singh Majithia, leader of the party become minister in the government. 3 
Immediately after establishing their government in the province, the Unionist 
with the help of Khalsa National Party, raided and carried out searches of the 
residential quarters of several leading Akali leaders including that of Master 
Tara Singh, Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir etc. and the office of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal, Shajeed Sikh Missionary College, Amritsar and Khalsa College, 
Bombay etc. Several Civil Suits were also registered against the Akalis in the 
Gurdwara Judicial Commission accusing them of embezzlement and misuse of 
Gurdwara funds. A criminal case was also registered against Masterji under 
section 409 during this period. 4 These acts by the Unionist Government created 
apprehensions in the minds of the Sikhs and consequently the leading of the 
Sikh public towards the Akalis increased. 

In the very first year of his rule in July, 1937 Sir Sikander called a Unity 
Conference of leaders from a'most all political parties. Master Tara Singh took 
part in it as a representative of Shiromani Akali Dal. Over the question of singing 
in a procession, which is passing near a Mosque, Masterji and Sardar Sunder 
Singh Majithia exchanged hot words and the Unity Conference ended in a 
failure. 5 Master Tara Singh became a thorn in the eyes of the Coalition 
Government as he also refused to compromise on the issue of possession of 
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Shahidganj Gurdwara. The issue of Shahidganj Gurdwara created tension and 
bad blood between the Unionist and Master Tara Singh and dominated the Punjab 
politics till the start of the World War-11. 

The Unionist Government tried all means to handover the place to the 
Muslims, but Master Tara Singh at the helm of affairs refused to submit the 
possession of the Gurdwara to the Muslims. Sir Sikander called the leaders of 
the various communities at another Unity Conference in July 1937. Masterji 
opposed the move as he had lost faith in the good intentions of Sir Sikander and 
believed that these efforts were to strengthen the Muslim position and to build 
a Muslim rule in Punjab. He wrote, "You understand very well that Sikhs will 
not submit to personal communal inequalities or recognize the social and political 
supremacy of the Muslims in the province. While you profess that you are making 
efforts for establishing unity in the province through Unity Committees, we 
apprehend as stated above that all this is to consolidate the Muslim position and 
to establish Muslim domination in the Punjab;"'’ According to Masterji. Sir 
Sikander had hinted him that the criminal case under Section 409 which was 
lying pending against him would be withdrawn in case Masterji agreed on a 
compromise over the question of Shahidganj. He also assured him that Khalsa 
National Party would not contest Gurdwara elections against them. 7 In the 
meantime the Lahore High Court and the Privy Council delivered their judgement 
in favour of the Sikhs. 8 

The legal and moral position of the Muslims in respect of the issue was 
extremely weak, so the Unionist government could not do much to help them. 
Sir Sikander even resorted to 'Dinner Diplomacy' and invited leaders of both 
communities to dinner at various unity communities at his place and tried to 
diffuse the situation. But the problem remained inflammable as before. The 
outbreak of the World War-1 1 in September 1 939 and the launching of Pakistan 
Plan in March 1940 by the Muslims League altered the situation in the Punjab 
and the attention of both the parties was diverted from this issue.'" 7 

The Congress attitude during the whole affair was much disappointing 
to Masterji. According to him he has met no Congress man who does not consider 
the Sikh position right on the Shahidganj issue. But it has neither passed any 
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resolution in this regard nor sent an\ ' olunteers according to its earlier principles 
of protection of the minority rights." 1 " 

The Shahidganj issue gave birth to another communal issue and the cause 
of tension between the Sikhs and the Muslims. There was also agitation over 
the restrictions on carrying full-sized Kirpans by the Sikh. Punjab Government 
removed all the restrictions on swords under the Arms act 1887, but restricted 
the carrying of full siz.ed Sikh swords of Kirpans by the Sikhs. The Morcha 
lasted till 31 s ' January 1936 when the ordinance lapsed automatically. But the 
Kirpan Morcha also contributed to the embitterment of relations between the 
Unionists and the Akalis. 

On the question of eating Jhatka meat, the Sikhs share in the government 
services, the freedom of taking out Sikh religious processions, the teaching of 
Gurmukhi in the schools and holidays on the eve of Gurpurb of the Sikh Gurus 
w'ere the other important issues which created ill will between the Unionist 
government and the Sikhs in Punjab. Shiromani Akali Dal under the leadership 
of Master Tara Singh struggled for the fulfillment of these demands ofthe Sikhs. 

After the Rurka Kalan conference. Master Tara Singh wrote a letter to 
the Punjab Governor Mr, Henry Craik regarding the grievances of the Sikhs 
against the government. The Punjab Governor gave an audience to Master Tara 
Singh to discuss the problems and also called Sir Sikander to the meeting. 
Nothing concrete came out of this meeting as the Governor tried to convince 
Master Tara Singh that he is wrong in thinking that his ministers policy at any 
moment in directed against the Sikhs." 

Master Tara Singh was not satisfied with this meeting; so he called the 
other Akali leaders at Amritsar on 24 March, 1941, and threatened to resort to 
direct action unless their two demands were met (a) the unconditional release 
of the Sikhs arrested at Sargodha, (b) establishing a convention that any 
legislation affecting the religious affairs of a particular community must be 
presented by the members of the Assembly represented that particular 
community. On 27 March, Sikander made an important statement in reply to a 
short notice question in the assembly on the whole subject of the Sikh demands 
and subsequently withdrew the cases agaist the Sikhs arrested at Sargodha. 12 

The new constitution had given an added boost to the postion of the 
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Muslims in the province, which further increased the anxieties of Master Tara 
Singh. But his fears were further augmented by the Sikander-Jinnah Pact of 
October 1937. It was a development of great significance, according to which 
all Muslim member of the Unionist party would join the Muslim league and 
would follow its policies in all "All India" matters and would remain independent 
of Muslim League on the provincial matters.' 13 

The Sikander-Jinnah Pact again changed the politics of Punjab because 
it delivered a great shock to the Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab, who 
considered Sir Sikander as "first a Punjabi and then as a Muslim." It led to an 
agreement of views among the political Sikh group of loyal and moderate Sikhs 
and view of Master Tara Singh that Sir Sikander was not practicing non- 
communal politics. 14 After the pact. Master Tara Singh changed his attitude 
towards the Congress party and once again the Shiromani Akali Dal called 
upon all the Sikh members of the Punjab assembly to separate them from the 
Unionist government and join the Congress party. 15 As a reaction to the Pact 
Dr. Satyapal, representative of the Punjab Congress, Sir G.C. Narang 
representative of the Punjab Hindu Sabha and Master Tara Singh representative 
of the Shiromani Akali Dal reached an alliance with the aim of building a strong 
opposition to the Sikander and the Muslim League. 16 Master Tara Singh was 
forced by the circumstances to adopt a policy of cooperation with the Congress, 
but the relations soon became tense, as both the parties could not fulfill the 
expectations set upon them. 

On 3 September 1939 Great Britain officially announced her entry in the 
World War-11. The outbreak of the War again brought the sudden changes in the 
complexion of the Akali Congress relations in Punjab. The Congress decided 
to boycott the War effort including the recruitment to the armed forces. Master 
Tara Singh on the other hand was Primarily with the adverse political impact of 
a Sikh boycott of the War effort. Along with, the demand of the British in 1939 
for recruitment had given the Sikhs a chance to preserve and consolidate their 
traditional place in the army. 

Soon after the declaration of War, Sir Sikander Hyatt Khan, the premier 
ofPunjab called uponthe important political leaders of Punjab including Master 
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Tara Singh. But Masterji refused to meet him, as he did not want to strengthen 
the position of the leader of such party, with whom the Sikhs have a lot of 
complaints. On 7 September 1939, the Working Committee of Shiromani Akali 
Dal sent a telegram to the Congress Working Committee meeting at Wardha 
and hoped that Congress will include the Sikh representatives in all the 
deliberation and decisions related to War. 17 

Master Tara Singh knew about his obligatory duty to assure and strengthen 
the status of the Sikhs in the army, but he was bound by the political alignment 
of the Congress. He therefore wrote a letter to Nehru to know his views on the 
issue. Nehru in his reply vide letter dated 1 2 Dec 1 939, recognized the importance 
of the participation of the Sikhs in the army. 18 He refrained from giving Masterji 
any direction. It therefore remained for him to take the decision. He was on the 
cross roads, on one side was the Akali relations with the Congress, which was 
against the British support in the War and on the other side was the task of 
protecting and strengthening the Sikh position in the army. He tried to persuade 
Mahatama Gandhi to understand the Sikh Position and the factors which 
necessitated the Sikh participation in the war effort, but only to receive a 
categorical and rather strong disapproval from Gandhi in the form of a latter 
dated 16 Aug 1940. It read, "In my opinion you have nothing in commion with 
the Congress, you believe in the rule of sword, the Congress does not. You have 
all the time my community in mind. The Congress has no community but the 
whole nation. Your civil disobedience is purely a branch of violence. I am quite 
clear in my mind, that being in the Congress you weaken your community and 
weaken the Congress." 19 

In September 1940, Master Tara Singh announced his withdrawal from 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee and the All India Working 
Committee. But he declared that he had resigned on personal grounds and other 
party leaders and workers should continue thdir duties entrusted upon them by 
the Congress as the Sikhs as members of a patriotic community will always 
remain with the Congress in its struggle for freedom. 20 This was the political 
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strategy that he chose a path consistent with the interests of the Sikhs without 
weakening the anti-imperiaiist forces in India. On 16 October 1939 Masterji 
met the Viceroy Lord Linlithgow on his invitation and appraised of the Sikh 
position regarding the War and gave a written statement to him. 2 ' By the 
beginning of 1941, the Shiromani Akali Dal was finally committed to support 
the War effort. The Khalsa Defense League was formed on 19 January 1941 
under the leadership of Maharaja of Patiala with the encouragement and support 
particularly of Master Tara Singh and Giani Kartar Singh. 22 

With the Muslim League demand for Pakistan in its Lahore session on 
March 1940, the outlook of the political parties in Punjab underwent a radical 
change. The constitutional problems lagged behind and more and more attention 
began to be given to the evaluation of this scheme. 23 

As of all the communities in the Punjab the Sikhs had the strongest 
identification with the region, so the resolution had profound impact on their 
existence. For Master Tara Singh it was the greatest challenge for the survival 
of his community. The Shiromani Akali Dal under his leadership emerged as 
the spokesman of the Sikh political opinion against the Pakistan idea and acquired 
a political identity and dealt independently with all the major parties in Punjab 
and all India politics. 24 

On the issue of the Pakistan Resolution of the Muslim League the 
Congress again adopted a policy of neutrality i.e. neither accepted it 
wholeheartedly nor rejected it thoroughly. On the other hand C. Raja Gopala 
Chari, a veteran Congress leader with the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi came 
out with a 'sporting offer' on 23 August, 1940 to persuade his colleagues in the 
Congress to accept a Muslim League member as Prime Minister with a right to 
nominate persons of his own choice in the National Government. 25 The offer 
created the impression that the Congress was willing to go to any length for 
reaching an agreement with the Muslim League. Masterji considered the offer 
unjust, undemocratic anti-national and detrimental to the rights of the non- 
Muslim communities. In his opinion the offer violated the pledged given by the 
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Congress to the Sikhs and other minorities in 1929 at the Lahore session of the 
Congress. 26 

In the surcharged atmosphere the British Officers in Punjab tried to bring 
about approachment between the Akalis and the Unionists in order to get 
maximum support for the War effort from Punjab. The chances of doing so 
seemed remote, as the relations between the two remained strained since the 
Shahidganj episode. The death of Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia in 1940 and 
the defeat of Sardar Kirpal Singh, son of Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia by 
Gurbaksh Singh Randhawa, a candidate of Master Tara Singh in the Batala by 
election led to the disappearance of political importance and influence of the 
Khalsa National Party in Punjab. Therefore the Unionist Party and Sir Sikander 
had to look for a new partner. So, he concentrated his efforts on wooing the 
Akalis as they and their leader Master Tara Singh who really mattered in the 
Sikh politics. 27 

In the changed circumstances, Sardar Baldev Singh a close confident of 
Master Tara Singh in March 1942 established a new Sikh party called the Sikh 
Punjab United Party. The new party had only seven members. Baldev Singh 
entered into an agreement with Sir Sikander and joined his cabinet on 26 June 
1942 as a minister for development. This agreement was known as Sikander- 
Baldev Singh Pact. 28 The terms of the pact were related to the problems like 
eating of Jhatka meat, teaching of Gurmukhi, legislation regarding religious 
matters and services for the Sikhs under the Punjab Government. 2 '’ 

Master Tara Singh approved the proposals of the agreeement but said 
that everything would depend on the spirit in which these were worked. While 
the pact brought the Sikhs and the Unionists close, it made the Punjab Congress 
leaders uneasy. In fact, the Sikh suspicion of the Congress support and desire of 
both the Sikhs and the Unionists to control the politics of Punjab had led to the 
agreement. Master Tara Singh made it categorically, clear that the pact was 
between two individuals and not between two parties and the Akalis would 
continue to fight as before against the Unionists or any other party on political 
issues like complete independence for India and opposition to the demand for 

26, Master Tara Singh, ’Mr Rajgopalachari di Pcshkash. Sikhan nal Gaddari de Barabar Hai’ (The 

offer of Mr. Rajgopalachari is akin to treachery with the Sikhs). ShiromaniAkali Dal di Panth 

Sewo di Saalana Report ( 1 940-4 1 ). Amritsar. 194 1 . p. 2 I . 

27 Personal interview with S. Gurbaksh Singh Advocate. 8 December, 1998. 

28. IC C. Gulati. op. cit.. p. 85. 

29. Mitras: Annual Register. 1942. Vol. I.p. 344. 
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Pakistan . 30 

Infact by this pact Masterji wanted to warn the Congress about the political 
importance of the Sikhs and by helping the British during the War wanted a 
secure place for the Sikhs in any future setup. By this pact the Sikhs made Sir 
Sikanderto agree to their demands. But in turn accepted no binding conditions. 
It was evidently defeat of Sir Sikanderat the hands of Masterji . 31 

But the situation of confusion and uncertainly again prevailed upon the 
relations between the Sikhs and Unionists with the untimely and sudden death 
of Sir Sikander within six months of the conclusion of the Pact. His successor 
Khizar Hyatt was not competent enough and shrewd like his predecessor. He 
often yielded to the political pressures that went against the interests of the 
Sikhs. He could not maintain a balance between the Sikander- Baidev Pact and 
the Sikander-Jinnah-Pact. All this naturally tended to mar the Akali Unionist 
relations on the other hand, as the War progressed and it appeared more certain 
that the British would transfer power jointly to the Congress and the Muslim 
League, the Punjabi Muslim landlord who were the backbone of the Unionist 
party started going away from the party and were inclined towards the Muslim 
League. The Unionist hold over the Muslims started weakening and in such 
circumstances the outstanding problems of the Sikhs remained unsolved. 


30. 

31 


K.C. Gulati. op. cit.. p. 83. 

P.S. Kapur. 'Master Tara Singh A Biographical Sketch'. 7'he Punjab Journal of Politics, 
Amritsar, 1986. p. 1 14. 



ARTICLE 370 AND SPECIAL STATUS OF JAMMU AND 
KASHMIR : NEED FOR A SECOND LOOK 

Shard a Sharma * 

The year 1947 was a momentous event in the history of India when India 
got freedom from the British rule. While transferring power, the British created 
two independent dominions viz., India and Pakistan. Besides there were about 
562 princely States under the British paramountcy. With the passing of Indian 
Independence Act, 1947 British paramountcy over Princely States lapsed. The 
Indian Independence Act gave the rulers of Princely States the option to accede 
to either of the two dominions. Jammu and Kashmir state was one of these 
Princely States which decided the issue of Accession in favour of India by 
signing the instrument of Accession on 26 Oct., 1947.' The instrument of Ac- 
cession was the same as signed by the rulers of the other Princely States . It 
was unconditional, voluntary and absolute. 2 It bound the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir and India together legally and constitutionally. The Accession was 
made in three subjects - defence, foreign affairs and communications. The 
Government of India was entitled to exercise jurisdiction over these matters 
only. The Union Parliament had no jurisdiction to legislate on any other mat- 
ter. 3 So far the internal administration of the state was concerned sovereignty 
remained with the ruler. This was provided in clause 8 of the Instrument of 
Accession which reads: 

“Nothing in this Instrument, affects the continuance of my 
sovereignty in and over this state, or save as provided by or under 
this instrument, the existence of any powers, authority and rights now enjoyed 
by me as a Ruler of this State or the validity of any law at present in force in this 
state.” 

It is the evident from this clause that the Instrument of accession did not 

* Sr. Lecturer. Department of History. University of Jammu. 

1 . Forthe text oftlie Instrumentof Accession, See P. L. Lakhanpal, Essential Documents and Notes 
on Kashmir Dispute., pp, 57-60 ( 1 965). 

2. See A.S. Anand. The Constitution of Jammu and Kashmir : Its Development and Comments. 
p.75 ( 1994). 

3. D.K. W adluva. Constitutional Autonomy : A Case Study of Jammu and Kashmir, p. 1 0 (200 J ). 
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in any way affect the sovereignty of the Ruler in and over the acceding state. 
The Supreme Court of India in Prem Nath Koul Vs the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir observed: 


"We must therefore reject the argument that the execution of the Instru- 
ment of Accession, affected in any manner the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial power in regard to the Government of the State, which then vested in the 
Ruler of the State.” 

The Internal administration of the State even after its accession was be- 
ing governed by the Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act, 1939. It was under 
this Act that Maharaja Hari Singh had appointed Sheikh Abdullah as an Emer- 
gency Administrator in 1947. 4 Emergency Administsation was replaced by an 
interim government by a proclamation made by Maharaja Hari Singh on 5th 
March, 1948. This proclamation marked the first step towards the establish- 
ment of a popular ministry and towards the framing of democratic constitution 
for the State. 5 And the State was still to be governed by the Constitution Act of 
1939, pending the framing of a new constitution by the duly elected Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 6 

In 1949 Indian Constituent Assembly was coming closer to the task as- 
signed to it . A large number of Indian States had been represented in the Indian 
Constituent Assembly and had taken their share in framing of the constitution. 
On the advice of his council of ministers Yuvraj Karan Singh nominated four 
representatives to the Indian Constituent Assembly in June 1 949. 7 These repre- 
sentatives made it clear that Kashmir's association with India would be based 
'only' on the terms of the Instrument of Accession . It was also made clear that 
while the accession was complete in fact and in law to the extent of the subjects 
enumerated in this Instrument. The autonomy of the State with regard to all 


4 All India Reporter, 1959, Supreme Court 749. 

5 See the opening address by the Hon'ble Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah to the Jammu and 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly dated November 5, 1951 , pp. 1-22, at p-8 (Issued by the 
Constituent Assembly Secretariat, J&K ). 

6. Supra note 2 at pp. 96-97. It was in 1 954 the Constituent Assembly of Jammu and Kashmir 
ratified the State's accession to India and set the controversy regarding the future affiliations 
of the state at rest. 

7. Members representing the State in the Indian Constituent Assembly were Sheikh Mohd. Abdullah, 
Mirza Afzal Beg, Maulana Masoodi and Moti Ram Baigra. 
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other subjects fell outside the ambit of the Instrument of Accession and was to 
be preserved. 8 Whereas Constitution of India laid down Constitutional provi- 
sions not only for the former provinces of British India but also for other Princely 
States as full fledged Constitutional units of the Union, in the case of Kashmir 
it had to make special provisions. And this was explained by Sir Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, who moved the Bill for that purpose in the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. He said," at present the State is a unit of federal State, namely the 
Dominion of India. This dominion is getting transferred into a Republic, which 
will be inaugurated on 26th January, 1950. The Jammu and Kashmir state there- 
fore has to become a unit of the new Republic of India." 9 

During the debate Ayyangar observed that the relationship of all the states 
with the Government of India till India became a Republic, was based on the 
Instrument of Accession. But whereas in case of other Indian States " Instru- 
ment of Accession will be a thing of the past in the new constitution. The States 
have been integrated with the Federal Republic in such a manner that they do 
not have to accede or execute a document of Accession for becoming units of 
the Republic." 10 It would not be so in case of Kashmir, since, " that particular 
state is not yet ripe for this kind of integration, due to the special conditions 
prevailing in Kashmir and in the second place, the Government of India have 
also committed themselves to the position that an opportunity would be given 
to the people of the State to decide for themselves, the nature of their Constitu- 
tion." 11 

The State Government also made clear its stance that it was for the 
Constituent Assembly of the state to frame the constitution of the State and that 
any provision that may be made in the Constitution of India regarding Kashmir 
the basis should be the " Instrument of Accession. " And till the Constituent 
Assembly of the State consented to accede in any other subject to the Union, 
the relationship between India and the state should be limited to the subjects 
specified in the Instrument of Accession. On this principle, it was decided to 
have an interim arrangement in the Constitution of India regarding Kashmir 
and it took the shape of Article 370. 12 The future relations of Kashmir with 


8. Supra, note 2 at p. 98. 

9. See Constituent Assembly Debates (India), Vol. X. No. 10, p.422. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid. 

12. For the text of Article 370 , See Constitution of India. 
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India were to be governed by this article, which is clearly based on the Instru- 
ment of Accession and gave special status to Kashmir . The salient features of 
Article 370 are as under: 13 

1 . It exepmts the State from the provisions of the Indian Constitution providing 
for the governance of the State. 14 J& K is allowed to have its own constitution 
as a component of Indian Federal Polity. 

2. Parliament's legislative power over the State is restricted to three subjects 
namely Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications. The President has the 
power to extend to the state such other provisions of the Indian Constitution 
relating to the matters specified in the Instrument of Accession. This only re- 
quires consultation with the State Government since the State has already ac- 
cepted them as part of Instrument of Accession. 

3. The other Constitutional provisions or other Union powers can be extended 
to the State only with the prior concurrence of the State Government. 

4. The concurrence given by the State Government has to be ratified by the 
State's Constituent Assembly. Article 370(2) reads, “ If the concurrence of the 
government of the state be given before the Constituent Assembly for the pur- 
pose of framing the constitution of the state is convened, it shall be placed 
before such Assembly for such decision as it may be taken thereon.” 


5. Article 370 (3) empowers the President to make an order abrogating or amend- 
ing it. For this purpose the recommendation of the State's Constituent Assem- 
bly shall be necessary before the President issues such a notification. Under 
Article 368 there is a proviso which says that “no constitutional amendment 
shall have effect in relation to the State of Jammu and Kashmir unless applied 
by the order of the President under article 370 which requires the concurrence 
of the State Government and ratification by the Constituent Assembly.” 


Since its inception Article 370 has been a subject of grave legal and 
political controversies having far reaching implications on Centre-State rela- 
tions. It questions the sovereignty and territorial integrity of India. With acces- 
sion of the State, matter would have been settled once for ever. Article 370 not 
only unsettled the relationship of the state with the centre, but also opened up a 


13. See Sudesh Kumar Sharma. “ Restoration of Pre -1953 Position : A Retrogressive Step” in 
Burning Issues in Jammu and Kashmir Politics, pp, 243-244 (1999). 

Article 238 governs the relationship between the Union and other part 'B' states and this article 
was not to apply to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


14. 
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Pandora's box of issues and conflicts which have disturbed the Indian psyche. 
The impression still gains ground that the Jammu and Kashmir State cannot be 
treated as an integral part of India so long this Article exists on the statute book. 15 
There would have been no harm if Kashmir as a border State was accorded a 
special status from the point of view of security and defence purposes. But 
article 370 puts a question mark on the finality of Accession. It denies the 
Indian Parliament the right to legislate for the state on the matters other than 
defence, external affairs and communications, for which the concurrence of 
the State Government is necessary. State Assembly has the status and powers 
of a sovereign legislature. 16 

It also violates some of the fundamental principles of constitutionalism, 
federal structure implying harmony in the centre- state relations, is the first 
casualily . It discriminates against other states which arc a part and parcel of 
Indian Union. The idea of a special status is incompatible with the principle of 
equal treatment to all constituent units within a federal system. Preferential 
treatment to one state vis-a-vis other states produces psychological barriers 
amongst people. Besides, doling out of more monetary grants and concessions 
by the centre to remove poverty and economic backwardness seems unfair to 
those states which are comparatively more backward, less resourceful and are 
at a much disadvantageous position. The most damaging effect of article 370 is 
its granting of special rights and privileges to its own Permanent Residents and 
treating other Indian citizens as foreigners in the land which rightfully belongs 


15. See M.M. Sankhdhar, “ Ar1icle370: ANational Deception.” in Burning Issues inJammu and 
Kashmir Politics (1999), p. 234. 

16. Id. at 235, the State Assembly passed the Jammu and Kashmir Grant of Permit lor Resettle 
ment in (or Permanent Return to ) the State Act 1982 (Act No. X of 1982) . Under this law the 
pennanent residents of J& K State who opted for Pakistan or were left on the other side of the 
border in wake of disturbances in 1947 can return and resettle within the territory of the State 
after seeking a permit of resettlement front the prescribed authority. Article 1 1 of the Indian 
Constitution vests the power to enact the law relating to citizenship only in the Indian Parliament. 
This Act thus poses a challenge to India's sovereignty and territorial integrity. A petition challenging 
the constitutionality of litis law is pending before the Supreme Court of India and its implementation has 
also been stayed pending disposal of the petition. 
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to them. 17 While a Permanent Resident of the State is allowed to avail the 
fundamental right to reside and settle in any part of the territory of India, a 
citizen of India cannot claim such benefits in Jammu and Kashmir. A Perma- 
nent Resident of the State can contest elections to Parliament from, any con- 
stituency in india, a non-Kashmiri cannot contest elections for J&K assembly 
or for Parliament from any constituency in J&K. 18 The doors of Jammu and 
Kashmir are thus closed to Indian citizens as they cannot settle down in the 
State and acquire immovable property. 19 The State has its own flag and em- 
blem. All India Radio in Kashmir is named as Radio Kashmir and so on. These 
are more channels of disintegration than integration. Given the situation can 
anybody visualize integration of the state with Indian Union ? 

Those who plead for the retention of article 370 take the plea that it is 
essential for preserving a separate Kashmiri identity i.e., Kashmiriyut etc. But 
it is a claim which has serious repercussions on the other states who too have 
their distinct cultural identities, but do not find any conflict with the national iden- 
tity. 20 Article 370 has given a wrong notion to the Kashmiris of being privileged 
citizens. Shri Jagmohan, former Governor of J&K State observed: "Any propo- 
sition that puts the people of Kashmir and India in different compartments does 
violence to the history and true intellectualism." 21 Article 370 is a fountain 
head of such mischief which places the people of Jammu and Kashmir viz-a-vis 
India in different compartments and eludes them of deception and alienation. It 
needs a second look and restructuring if the state has to fall in line with other 
states of Indian Union. 


17. Article 35-A empowers the state legislature to enact laws conferring on permanent residents 
special rights and privileges in matters relating to employment under the state government, 
acquisition of immovable property in the state, settlement in the state and right to scholarships 
and such other forms of aid as the state government may provide . Such a legisla-tion shall be 
valid notwithstanding the fact that it is violative of Article 14 of the constitution. The reason 
being Article 35-A falls in the fundamental rights chapter and is a fundamental right in itself. 

18. Section 69 of Constitution of Jammu and Kashmir reads intcr-alia that a person shall be 
disqualified for being chosen and for beingamember of Legislative Assepibly or Legislative 
Council if he is not a permanent resident ofthe state (emphasis added). 

19. Seesection 14ofthe constitution ofJammu and Kashmir. 

20. Supra, note 1 4 at p. 238. 

21 . Jagmohan. "Kashmir Intellectuals Club: Of lgnoramous Eager Beavers," Indian Express. Chandigarh. 
Friday, Feb. 21. 1997, p-6; Sec also Jagmohan. My Frozen Turbulence in Kashmir, pp. 230-254 (1991). 




5HW 4, 2002 § ufe ‘UW PdHddl HTUfeuf’ ut Htfefe ut oCdd'al 


UW PdHddl HH'fydl #Hft33TfH3t4. 12.2002, fep?3 § 7=TW 5.00 ?U 

UfFa HZ? WH? fef Pdsi'dl, Iffew fe$ ZJUf I feH Ut ^U'Adll fd^ 1 f«^s5 
u. oifefe fmir dfew £ oftut i fen feu w. wfearo fmr (yfet, urua fefem 
arfqafe few, uuat cfefeafffet, ufew) ?r ‘Huu-feu ut wuPAoid 1 ’ u 
araw uu w ufeari fuuu uuft afe uuuu afea uati hto flw f> fea 
afea feu few feaai forfeufeW feau aurwau : 


l. 


2 . 


3. 


4 . 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8 . 


h. arufe fmr (feu T feas') 
urua fefdd'H arfaafe few, 
urrat ytsfedTHdl, ufearwi 

gr afetu faw (Pdd'Padd) 
urua fefdd'H arfeafe few, 
ufeat cfefeufffet, ufearwi 


ij. Ufa. afH. Pdd'4 1 , 
naffer ateafeafera few, 
uufet ytslddfedl, ufearwi 


a 7 . UUUU 5 oJU, 

PdHddl few, 

ufeat cfefeufaut, ufearwi 


3 T . uaruu ^u, 
ufautow Juffer few, 
ufuat y*fedfHdl, ufearwi 
gr. auu. fe ufet, 
urua fafed'H arfaafe few, 
ufeat y<sldd pHcfl , ufearwi 

^ . HTTUfu ^u, 

ife fefeuar arfeara few, 

uuat cfefeufaut, ufearwi 

3 1 . UWrlld o!U, 

uua fefew arfealTS' few, 

uufet cfefeufifet, ufearwi 
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9. H. tJHrflcf fHUf, 

W fefdd'H feOT, 

UiT# yA'tedfHc'l, Ufewi 

10. h. ?fgOT firur ^zb •>o\ 

Vflra fefdd'H >HftT>>flT f%WT, 
feret UAkyfkdl, ufowi 

11. n. nfefe firur (fdS'fy-dd) 

UrFH fgfdd'H ffesfTHT, 

Idrl'yl Wcffedfksl", ufelWI 

12. F.P7iil,(l|fe3teHfir) 

f%g^ Mw 

Url'y) Urtl^dfi-ldl, I 

13. fnur fmj, (yfodlcw tt^hh) 
vbb fere frfftw fe^ar, 

utp# w<sT^dffldl, vfeiwi 

14. w. sw firur, (fan crab 
VBB ffel'd fjfftw fdsTdl, 

Ufl 1 # yAl^dfHsT, vfewi 

15. 5 T . eMtHB fnur 

Hires} ffeg^BT, 

XjfeHt MftlVdfH'cfl', uffejfWI 

16. B r . nh 

HdoCdt xfddd' cCWrt, Uffe>fW I 

17. g r . ft'gHl'5 3B, 

HdoTdT >1 Td d d 1 cl'MH, ufe»TW 1 

18. 3 T . nfe. >>l7T. fore, 

HdoCdl TlPddd 1 cCWrl, uffeji'rt 1 I 

19. ^ ffefBM fHlT, 
dldJ-rfe ocwh, iifew I 

20. HBHB feddlH', foTTiB HeTOB, 
PoHd-d'l fesPil, 

uftoP refereftfot, ufenfwi 

21. H7THB JTOpH, PdHdd Hoertd , 
l\) HeTdt PdsOdl, 

tPtffh}" djAl^dfifet, ufenrwi 

22. 3 T . HHTFtT wft (Hdfogdt WdodPsIfelB) 



Hfe e Th u ert oTW-rfeoT? 1 ' 
mrfe»ra free * 

o< 1 <?6 m fcSo<ci 1 fe 2 j r< c S' oittlW I c^WLfiV ttlHttlyfe ft J1 Jtfl Wdi yftl'rl 

eet»r afefer affe et hfh 1 St Set Si rreefee e 7 fere yrre S fane 1 ' eerre fen 
St fete fee ee f ferae 1 ! feee mrefey re nee hwIi fee fear ferna e 
ee e* re St fefer fee fee feee 1 St? fee St? are 1 St? fee efe fee § se ee 1 
eel" Si fere e are fetee'espe fen fife § fee efe»f S fee nfe few e fee 
cv<y> se ee ear, aefear fee y s'd rry^ fey e wrere re?5 hw * J1 feet i »rrraa 
S See fee ferr S >>fee St arwe khS afe ear i rreefm S »ree ee ‘fee efew\ 
yfegre §e fee feS fee efeyf efeS eari fee fee >fe fere fee fee Sr fet 
efe>e feeS ear i mfe fefeeererfe af fefe S' efenpfe aro feefe fe fe ufaie e ee 
fefeyr S, fe rrerreet § »re fe eyre § i &fear fee fee efew fee St rree fee fee 
e efet fee ?es feeeeer eef efe i fee >#nfe »re fee et fear efee efet fee 
eee 1- Si ferret feor fearfet e ee e re yfee S fee efferfe fee fareet e rraret 
S nre re et ferret yfeSt eofear efferfe area ee r? fereet affet re waret S i ferr 
efe fee e uee eaa yfee e fe efeye fen etfe rreSear reefe ee §S eef ferre 

u ~ — u 

ifgH?e St y^difeHd'fteteefefeefeefeeffer ferre wofed eari feaSS 
re ee : 1. are 1 , 2. aree, :r. afeet, 4. ere wfe 5. rre^e (rreere) i we fear e 1 
rrewe S fe feee 1 efW fen fee w S few i fen ee fee ee riefeu efeyrfe 
ew fear ferrea efeye S i fee fee St ee+ rfe efeyffe e renaree fee aref nr 
Hore r i fee frraft fee rerefee et feeet yfee res feet afet S, §e fee 
araaure rree et Si ferret yrrrfeyre fee ee Si wraa fee rrfe fefeeHoife S 
rrvefee fee& rrae ‘fee’ ar fee efew rme efw Si fee efew rrxee area? 
6<j ferr e ytee rre efeyffe eee fee re-re ee ee i rruefey' fee fee S eree 
feee ufet fe efew e ee feS" fe yfew eferye farw S i fee e 7 eree ftree ufet 
e" S fee efe»F e" aref i ferr ee 1- rreefee e eree aeae rrrree <v<v> ferr e 1 rfee T 
e’e et eew famr S i fee fee efwfe efet eeet, yfee ere fee See re ve fee 
feet ee eeet S i fefe?) ferr et eaaerr fefe fe rref aftet i fefe feefe et erfet fee, 
ee ear e eee 7 rreefee et eafet nr eet S §e araufear ee wfeewe are afet 
Si fefeeeror ee araaere § een arefe yrrrfetme e reerfe fenefe et eet S i fee 
fe4 fee fee et ferre affet afet Si 


>pft, ufto fefern nfftmrs fen'i, urrot UcSkdO-idl, irfe»rw! 
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HrofFF a 7 ufawf to fesra iroFtfe $ fto otto to wtoh 7 fro aro 
to w aro fro a to fro rofew fli to toTO Ffea fro fro a 7 to fe ufbw 
feota fdW #F fro FPfeFf 7 ft I TO WTOH 7 fddl<?€ fe FfUW 7 F 7 OTTO ft 1 FFHcT ft 
fe fro Faa a 7 Flaw 7 faro toTO tu-HafetF fe sara^ fea fe tot at awt fro 
fwa otto - feu wfear 7 a% ro 6 h ufe fair aoi fea at oral froot a J 1 afet afetat 
fe fan ro a 7 to at roaat tF-Harofe fe aro fefe aa a 7 fe at i fro nfew w 
afeuaflfe /tot# awfe to Ffena 7 fro orfet to hTO ft i fefe fafe to fea fro 
faro a 7 Haro ft far to F/tFa 7 »ffe fear #a FrafFT war % afe froara at 
aarorol ara$ to i few F/tHH 7 feawt ‘a’ FfFaatnFTO fewtafea ‘h’ftfh 
row aafet aiat tr i fTOHrofefeFfeHroroHTOHa, fddi^e a 7 fto Iff aw few 
ft »ffe to F/taa 7 at aaatfet , /rota at HHaafet aw oth! ft i fro roaa a 7 ro 
‘faatw’ croatur 7 fe faror faro a 1 feroa afta T Tit, fro to fro aferw a 1 at ‘f’ 
a ‘a’ FfFafeaaawfe PJaHd'A roFaawaafew fti ‘fro’ TOFfeFrofefww 
fewFaafti faaFroa $ nrrol nrro to afaw Iff a traa fro afro to fro 
wan ffeafFF^fTOorfearowaTFfei fea Hfwfeaaa tot ft fe fej/feafe fro war 
feaFftarofetaa feFaTOawOTfei a Faro ft far fro tiro fro afe fefefe »natnr 
war a a a aro feafea row 1 to wa row frorro at aw a 7 fea Firafag 
A'« aro to row ftwro «di'6 afefe aw i fan aa 7 Pto faa Faa at ©aval 
TO^fv-Ha^^aaroafarFfTO^awtrOTTO) fefeafetft .fHWFwfefeaa 7 
fto Iff aaa at front at roafet feu-Hafetu a aro a fro fro at awt otto) 
fafeafetfti feat faa few faF aa fe fto to faat ft fe ffTOff ro a fto Fat 
toh tan) at ro fea aaat feu-HTratu a fen hhjh fet i aaron tok, froro kw 
tok otto to wtaa 7 tr, at tarot wotsIto a ana fen aat Ft 1 urfe 
FTOfFF a if trfea rowan aaa afeFttrmfe a /aron a »nTO a TOarfearoa 
a roa fea altiFf 7 ft i Ffaraafetfro nra aaodrofHaar, fea aa roa at arot aa 
at aaat i fea a 7 aV afe fea 7 a ffto a 1 ufaw 7 wratFf 7 Woo at ftw aat 
at i f&BTfkm fzmzif fea fwfw faiFF t fe aaratro 3500 

otw feaw 7 uf aro a't war 7 a 7 fear feafs faa to roro § w arat @f FHta 
a uafaw at faF a fea oCc$ vfeFaF^ wa a T aa fea 7 afe 7 1 1 fea Q<j watw 
war Fa feaa arot to feawt nfrot Hfefe H 7 afHt a to aa ffi fro aaaat 
»aaa, fto aa a aa a 7 frofet fe ffe a fefe feaa wfe' aafa ara faro rt i fefe 
§a feaawfea (aaaft), roatm 7 (ataar) »fe fefaa aa fe roaa faa a ^ otf ffi 


["About 3500 years ago a band of pastoralists crossed the mountains 
of the Hindu Kush into the lands which are now Pakistan and India. 


They were the Aryans, fleeing from their original homelands in 
Southern Russia. A natural disaster, possibly drought or disease 


1. gtf , d'cWf H'fU ' d W feCdd'H. gw UH 1 ?. ufTOfW, 1971. U7P 5. 
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made them move. They went to Antolia, Persia and finally to India.]" 2 

feg /trafeg g ufefe gt fayg S i gfe 1 ferifetfe gggf 

§u-ggfety feg fear #g - // gg g ufSAt foyg S yg gggf ftu-gggfy g agjg 
feg g y fo«' feg Sg diet! gg feg yr gfow gt, fey gt fed >h%tt3 t i fey *h? 
Hd 1 St ddcV 3'$ fed/ Sy d'dl fed fed gfeyf fed <J tf] St Ug fed tyWTTS 7 , ft h fed 
y ufSwyu'S, fey fegSygufyfefMdyyyrfeg^ fegyregtygyf feg 
fey g y feel ^ fa ygg in-ft fed ( Ohh ygg) yggg ayg g ufyw Wd!^ Ad 
U dal *H T ( Pd d 1 0 ) feg feH fed H<S I d'dd fed yddH ddrt d’A tti'dl'Tf Ad UdJHlt'M 1 ' 
fgy tit urfe gai fey St feg ggg S fa fey »f#yy i ‘>gS fear #y f%g orst gg 
fggyr ngg S i 3 fmrf&m fumut fey gt fefemr faw S fa yrg ht? 
ufefe, feyfefed ygg g yya gw feor Hyg dddlAl tfet St i fet-gyutwi w 
yffetw ay fee 75oT g 1 fed ygg yayf grr fee A1 wuSt gyyySt g ygw yfew 

a- =s = 

St i o<3 fes -Mdytw> gfeg gw fee'6 S gy g gfe feg da feg u Jd gy i (A 
great change took place to the east of the Atlantic Ocean around 
4000 years ago. A group of people known as Indo-European or Aryans 
moved from their homeland in southern Russia. Some Indo-Europeans 
travelled south into what is now Iran (the name is adapted from the 
word 'Aryan') 

feyygy aw gt grot feefenarewtg gat S for PdfeTa ygg feg 
yggg gyy g yfyfe feg nrfey gfe wfeW Aa feygr gt ygyt S gfgfe gg yy i 
Qy gfgfgyf r^t'dlof gapy fengn, eafe, gfg >gg uafeyfe' feg ufedd' didtr 
feg Hdfed at^fef afefef yy i feyt ygygfe nfe fead'a, ggg fSt feuy yfyy 
yfe gg feafeg gt ygy afet 3fet, frr feg ggg g afetnf i fef feg ^fegg 1 - 
fegtg g yftM^ g gfeg S i 

II 

gg Au p gfe ftffe fe ffen-gr atg gfe 7 1 1 feg fgfe feg feg gfeg gt aftrer 
afet gfet S falgag gygfm gggt ffy'-Hgfetu g agrg lafe fefe g fe fef g*' few 
gTfgggyg^fefefeggfegfagggTggggfunrgt? Ik feg ara gg agg ggfe 
ft fa ygrg g fefetrg feg ?t feg ggg g fgag 1 930 gfefe fe feg g aw gf»r 
feyg feg tff wfeg 1 gg gfew S i feg g yfew fetnr feyg r feg feg gag w 
fegg Wdd ?t ftrag ftgT S i utfea gfe gtyr feyg feg yfgw feag gfet d'o 
fgur (Tg g urucft feyg hu 1 ^ aa feg afg S i “ufgTg fgy ?fet g feu g g 

g, feg gt ygfe affe feg gygfgg gfaw Si tfeg S yfe gfe»r, urarg nfe 


2. Kingfisher History Encyclopaedia (40.000 B.C. to present Day). Kingfisher. I .ondon. 1 995. 
p. 64. 

3. S'dlil H'fod g fsfdd’H. ife 6. 
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feu i ” 4 ft# fsr uftr# if fftftw fo uferuo t for feu u uh ho fed ufeno 

UU I ft!* 1 tdJT H<jfeo( t! Id 1 1 ' PsU fe<J tfer >0 U fo(i-] if HUH feu UfftdT o(do( HUf 
aofeuo m Harm | fer u Hire 7 ft for feu % oft §uft (ufoh u) ufuuo# ut § tfe 
uuft (u#h ife nfeuofuHmu feuft) ufurtffe ifeufeo feooyl^o hs 7 ? 5 ut»o 
fou i ft# for ufoh ¥ uh ufuuoi 7 uf fear #uuf feorfef (ifem uuu) ft i feu 
UfertO U 7 U 7 »0UU H>PU ufef 131 U UUHfedl' I FTU ufef 1 feu UHU uf 3fft oTUU IF 
3+ fen uhu feu §1 hu 7 uhu »f#3F fen feu fen it# n# fen % ho ' fed 
ufeuoi 7 unfe ufet uumu oflu 7 ft 1 afuru, fmr nut %uu u 7 ufuno uuf 
!f i uiur feu afuru, ufeuo ft it uuf tot feu fecr huh 7 # nut ft feu# ftn-ouR 
uuuu n# ufertou 7 $ huhi 7 ! cm#, uunyu, surio urn feuu $ feRferno feu 
yiH# ufef ?or Cru 7 uut ft «# tows a uufouhh a fetfe# feu uuu u an 
uuuutfh feu if 3fR hiru ft for for fen ufuft nferto feu hu i# 7 ufeuo feu 7 
uiho foiQTof ftu u ufoh u 7 fefeuHor sor hi ufeuo ft feu u 7 feorer feuu feu 

ydH'dl 7# U 31 H Uf WfeU 7 & I fen 3# 5# oOU fear TUU 7 U 7 §oTH oTHU UOUU 

— U <J — 

W fit? uf dirty ^ I 

ffefef feu 3TR ut §U UUt ft FFU UTS 7 fear HTPU »# fu ffef U 
fetfeouiou 7 £ if feu hhu u feu# ffe-feuifet tor iuuu r hu hu fern for 
W oTHH @10 uf foTH UUoT tF U#T5 U @t HUt iTUUm I fen ffU-fHHl#f uf 
ffmra fen 3 # t, “uumH tth 1 fiu Hfoa a Huufmn uu u mferto h# nf 1 fen 
u uh uturtr, fm f aw u# ftrurtH, feToa, 1 #, ftwr w# HdrtH hhi 
( 1 947 uf. uf 13 - fr H 7 ^) iruuf ffma feu if Pfu ufenr# uf nuuf !f 1 feu uu 

ufef , few, HUU5H, HUHIHf »fe HH7U I ” 5 fen OT77 feu TU-UUlfet fefe HorfurtF 

fe urwf !f fe vfe# fe feuru f gfe §r huhi# ufe»o ^ fw !r 1 ufuru uf fe >»# 
au ?0 ^U UU t UU HUHlut uf UU 3+ foff uf UUf ft I feu fe HUH'dl Hut U UU 
U it HUH U Uoff If I UFO, U^f'UHJWm#UHmFutum#?ra^ 

fow, afeouuuf yuumHufeorufuwtri u 7 . ^fHururfeuffe-fu)##iWorHu 
fefeum m yu-Kfe fegouu iw ft i fesr uu iu-fefeumiou, nfuuu row ##f 
if feu fetf ^ fefeumor ufe+ § U3U-HUUU uf #HH cTUU 7 1, “ Ulfetu UFOH uf»0 
^dl frto( UU+-feUTlfUor FUruftfe U feu HHfe UrtOU 1 Ulfefeo F0ut»0 JFU I” 6 

now feu mru fm hhu fen ?ro hfoh u fefeum feu »o urfw ?r 
feffe fen feu feu hhu uoffe ?Ti Hfefenr fen feu hhu u feu ufeuo u uu 
feu ft uu uu i ft# fe ufdrt 1 it frtftw fo fefew ^ fe fe& feu u 7 mi fem 


4. W3 H3F d&i'ctd' HtP7> 5TH, feU’HT, TfrPH, ufeww, 1990. U?P I 54. 

5. Dr. Ganda Singh's. Article Introducing the Pun jab', in The Panjab Past and Present. Volume 
i, Punjabi University. Patiala, 1967. p. 28. 

6. M.P. Kohli's Article ' The Punjab An Overview' in Sovineer-83rd Indian Science Congress. 

3-8 January. 1996. Punjabi University. Patiala. 1996, pp. 27-28 
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fen 3^ 3# Tk#' £ fen 333 k 31753 MOT & k 3# flk 3 
kt HR53 i# k fer 1 1 fk# k kt mefiro 3 #33 # 33 # 7m uslkw k f3 

3T753 3 f 33 ut 375# §# k 3#3 k fgfe-O'H 3 It feP37f # 3f3H oft# k I 

III 

#f k ktk fkrr #3 f#r gffr n’t few oft# h 7 !# fk ww fen 333f3g 
re k ttk3 >#33 1%3 fen 3 # fwfwF f#>F ki # rAdPikd f#j 333 ttkor 
H'fdd ^ k »# fen # 3 # t###^ 75 # fen # §3 fknrfW 3 3 T 33 T uIbf 3 
ifeor H'fjd #3 It# 3i# k 1 sj T d3l 3133 # 3 3Ud T hu # 33 3 ufk# 3^ 333 
foai^e- fee It# 31 # k 1 / 337 k? fk3 fe3 # w ^ ?#r akt 31 # k 1 7 33 # 
k 333 3 1 " 33 fok fkiF 3 # ft 1 ft# 1 fe fen k fef 1 IV #3 fir #3 fefw fgi»F 
k : Htr^fm, mralmr?, 333 ft#?, me® # 3ief3ti3 T nrfk, »pfe 1 Ik 
»f33 33 k fet* kt 33 1 33 3 # fw fen # 333 gfkDP# k 3d3'@s' 75 # 
ok# 3rkt I ftr# k tfkor k#t f333 k tfkor 3 * 133 ? ##33 7m tw# orek 
g^fkw kt 1 3f3»r# 3 HoT3 yd^'Qg- k ?m 7m f333 k 33 # (#v) f It §h 
3*lff33 # Ik? fl# 53k3>>r # I /39/#3 f333 WTH 7 ?)' 3" 333# k33* k 

1333* 3313 It #»{*§# k »# 333 kt 33 # U333 33 # wro k It 3*3" kw 7 

kl #333 §3 %3 # 3*lff33 I #33* 5375t 143 T 33 k gT 3# k I ##§3 333 
3 It W43 #3 33* #3* k »f3 33# k 3^3 33 ft# kl fe? ukk 3 >33 

= — <J u = 

HKfkw fk»F k I >>r#>3 f333 kt yH 1 33k H3 3 f fe f333 §# kt y?F k 1 ¥H 

3 3 33 H# 33# k 3kk 3 33 S33 7 3k I 1333 fen 7m 33 333^ k, f?H 3 33r 
13# k »fk fef 3# 33# 3 3Z 7 k 333t (33) 3333 W# >>3333 3 >33 33 ft# 
kl 33 r*3«4* rt'K> dd.d fUuigikl k 3fk 3fd»f r ddl ddk 33 1 ft!H dd 1 3l l d1»>f T Woe 

# fHt 3 H# 3f3»T (H3#H3) #3 33k H3 1 

6o<d 333 f%3" 3 33k ftp>P3 33 Mdl 33 1 #3 fej fe »i'dl>>r r 753 PriH 
f# k 3fkk H3 §k a#k # 3#t 143 7 3 Hwfw 3 # kt 1 feka^Tkkf# 
k 3##? 3 1 # fkn 7 kt I 3>3 f3 f#I f?k 3f 3333 kt I fe# 3#l 3 >F3 33 'Si 
3 T 3H^33k33 T 333 T ktl klw 3# # >#3 f%3 K3T f#T k §753 3#3 k S 1 
fn3 3 3# 3T U3#3 kfiw fw k I 33 #3753# 33 k 3H kk 33 I fo!#f3 f3H 
rt'rt dldkt k 3313 fkwkl k, 03 3# k »fk 33tf r 33 kt kkt3 d 33t k I Hdl 333 
3 T lt #3 3# 3#75 3 T H3k 33 k 33>3 77 V# 3% # m3 1 75 ?t3 3 1 tBg 7 #333 
3# 3# k I 33 Ikt 3#75 3fk3 75# 33T 33k 33, 3»T# 33k 33 »fk 33 »(k 

# 33#-lt# 33k 33 1 #375 »T§3 335 »T3kt # oft #3 3# foT kit It 33 kk 
' 33 1 33 CT75 1 3'6 k 33 >»k Pflt 3 fd -3 <J 1 6 k 33 1 fg3 dd 1 f#J 3R5 >>f r 3t>>f T 753 1 

— — VJ 

k fd33'H # 6«d k I 31'dW 753 #375 # ddk 33 3fk Qd 33 3# 333 t) fed »f r 
3l33 # 3W 33k 3f33 331 


7. fodl^e, K375 I 
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bff so ra 7 tors Sort ferr Bt feB t fe bbft fesras sw hbb fewest t m3 / 

dfew est bs i fen b fefe ttoh sb 7 t ftfe fe wsbx 7 s ftsh-bb feB hbb 
fewd 7 fesf b% m% gif fee fewst Bt i fee farr st year et fe/Bst t, fotfe-F 

BB 7 HBB fedt Tit MB dfew BB t BoT Fife BS I BSB 7 BW BB 7 efew vrfdd' Ht I 
«o( hdd o(dS Mt S'' dfdS o(do ( Mfe ife dt! Hrt I BBM 7 S UFB fed 1 <SJ1 ’ Mt 
GJ-lfe dtHw rtol Hrt I ft; H dd 1 rtol girt BB fea«<i few t Sldd S £fBB o(dA dtW 
BWfecrBBBSI FIB BB feds’ 7m fee feo/Wdl 3* HBB feW5 Flfet rff I BBB 7 tt 

Bdt rit, dfew et fee 3dt bb m 3 felf ws w-ape bbs wfe 0% bs i fen str 

t BB H'tt t tTo<d S M'dl W «od t fetid tl 3 MB d fd~d d BBOTB dt Md'dl t BB 

fed WITS' fe/ddfe fed dFF few Tit I fed <JFR UFFH fe-TB ftdl t ddl I dH'd ddi ,/ 

31BB SB fed 7 t, HBB feB fed) - Sdt\ dfew HW BBS feet dUfe BS, BBfcF fee 

BBf t, Hof jJTBHt B Mfe fe et BS, §B dTBBt B ridoTS' Vfee dtM 7 5W BB& 

BSI fed Bd 7 feBS BWBBS HUSfBB B ^ H fedfee fed BBSS ofe 7 few tl 
BtBB B 7 BB>fr B'd'BBS feB B §RB 1 1 

frit fe fife fefw fdTW t fe fed/ 1 cd feti BVBfBB B 1 fecTS SB d'd 
Wfewtl fcTB BB UB §VB wfe BVBfBB B 1 1 1 BB fBB3 T BB ftT^B 
wfew t B T sPB ^ofB B BBftB’' BtfB T 1 1 feB »fSB T B BUBfBB t BB BfBW 
fedB WBBS feti dt U75t BS I feB OO' B ^VB BB5 BBt BS I fecV t BB5S S'di 
BBSt^tHBf^l feB fes fes # fBcrsf fBB BfBB BS I fed feB feofet fBB Bfe y 

Bfe TWB feB Bfe Bdfe BSI feB B^ fed fedd'd c< 1 <sl d~d o/wfi-IB FF 
fefeBTHBT 1 1 feB S HSBS BB'B 1 ' SB5 B Bfe»F FF BoTB 1 t VB FTHfet BfeWB^ 

SB5 Sdl I 

tVBfferF B B BB BB fejffWB B 7 oFBS feo( B fed B TTSB 7 t fe 
fedfed Bf BB7F fefe feoT Bfe fed FF fefe feB fe»fofef BB SBf offet dfet BBT feB 
Bf BBBBBBBBfewfeB>>feBBBBfe>XBBtWB>>FB r offetsfel'Bf'l fufe BBt 
dltl BBBt BBdt fe>>FftfW fert 1 BB BB TTfeW Wft fe»lo(dl W t oFBS 1 1 BB BH 
’ MB BB feMoftl Bt MBSf WUSt fewftTW dtfl 1 1 

SB fefe fBBB feof fe t B BBSfBB dt fewfew offet afet tf §B ffefecT 
!r I feB fesrtB t wst" Mt BSB 24 MB 27 fed feB 7 few 1 1 feB BSB 
oFBt BB BoT BUdfey dt fefeBBoT Mt ffefeof feMTftfW oTB fed 7 1 1 feB BSB 

t: 

WBB BUBfBBS 7 BdS oFBS BfeK I 
Cftr tB BBBBBBB UBlfeBBS BtiBBfe I 
%B MB BBoTB VSfe BBtcF ffe KBBBI 
BfHBfBBST fett WFB B BBdfHUd MBBB 1 8 


s 


fddl? F, K575 itfsF, JTOoT 24-25. 
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feH HWd fed tl'il FES' 3lt Ft sddPdd FU fed »1 1 Q d FT) I feoT 3 did a 
UFF, FH 7 HF M»F, StH 7 FfH^fHBFT dfF FH 7 HHFfnqF I feH F 7 HHF 7 HH feH 
HF 7 ft : HUFfed 77 F FH St niF'UH' 5FF U 7 I HFHHH 7 St HF §H St HHH ?fet 

<J 5E U — 

OFttri feu FH HHF HUH 7 ft I feH Ft ©UF^ Hc73t F 7 St fSFH dFF FT I fed Sh 
HH FTttnr Ft FUBt @HF HWHH UFF F FH fSu HfeH Si fen Hfkd(HHdl S 77 
7775 HHFF S' I FH HHF 7 fefF feH F HUFfetJ St fdd 7 Hfe 7 S 1 

fed fSiifSfcHH 7 WHHF f2H FH Ft Hd'fi ofdTil HHt Wdt Tidl I HHofH tid'd 
t^tfe H75HH HFTF FW FH i HFotH UFF HF HHtnr Ft fSt @HF S I feH 
F 7 77 »rStW H75t WHTF SfeSfHHdl S HF F PUfFH St I SfeSfelHdl F 7 =7F HF 
FfeWF 7 F S I feH fSFFftW WTHH FHH Ft FFFt F 7 fen fSF W HFf HofSt, 
feyfe feH H75HH 77 F 7 H5t HHTF fSHt ft »fe 77 St UtTH HF SStW Ft FuSt ^HF 
HfeStSl FtHH F 7 77 o?F St HfH'dfFHdl (HFFHfdBI) HUf fetFI 

feH H75HH HW §H F FFodtTHTF 7 ?) HH fSF Si feH Ft wfadl HF FHtw 
feH St HF Hfet S I HKojH HW fed ftjFOTT FF 7 ^ F Sf 7 S 7t HF FfS»7 H T o( 
fedid FT) I fed FfFHT FT) fefeil, ^FH 7 , HFF75, HHo[H, >MFH, Hddrt >XF fife I 
fey feF FH Ffe»7 HHFF, WoTH, HUotH Fft fefe faF? HJFHt S HHH f%F St 
F75FFF! HFFt F HHH fed fet SHF HH HFt S v>fe FfS»7 ?FH HF U T7F FH I 
fount feFF »fe ?fF3F F HWA 1 ' HH ?H5t Fife HUFfeH S FfeHfF 7 7775 H3t SSt 
S, -fF St fey §HF FoIFt S I FH Hfe»7 ftTFH §F St ?FlS F7> HF TTFFt St FF 
FF H HHHt St FH Hf F feSt S I H75HH HHH F FH F HHH fen FF Fife feS 
HHH feof FH 3F75 HH FH I tfHH f?F F 7 HHH 7 St F9Stf5t HStf?7?7 feF SSt S VF 
fen fhSM fF77 fen St S nfet S i HFSt S fe?7 tS?7 fen St arant fen hfs nfet 
F I dldSt F 7775 St ddd 7 HF F H ‘SI S I feSd 753fet dd^ fed HH UHt t)fH 
FHFt § ?fFFF SF St 5TF fFF fF^F F FH fet fe75H75 fHF 7 S I ufeF HH 
BF FFF FFHftpFfe F St >Sf HFHFF >XH nfe. St. HFFHfet F fHfe»7 F WTH 
F feF St fefe 7 orfe>>7 S fe /F37#FfSF MidfUffd! (HHFfHF), fHH § HHFfHH St 
feF 7 HH 7 Ht, fH F HFofHTTHF 7 ?) UFF f%F HfOF S 1 11 FFlHfwS fetfF 7 S, 
“HfHFfHHF tTBF f%F FW FH S nffn F ufF77 FfSwH 7 F 7 HoT HH 7 HftlH St 
HHfeHT H 7 HofF 7 S I feF fS75H75 HHF S fe 3000 »fF 2200 UFH SfeSt F »fFH 
FFH WTHHF HH 7 fem 7 SS »fe feH 75>t HH 7> WFt»T K57 F feH HHtF F gfe 
H fed 'F »fF FHF FH nr§F ?fet HHHF oH fFH 7 St I H755H FHF VHHtw 7 KH 7 F 
FFF *>fH tTSH SS HH F UfF77 HttfVH 7 St >>THt fHHl'dd F 7 FFF HF HHF 7 S I 
[Consequently drying up of rivers before the rains in such a region as 
Semirechinsk can very easily be understood. It is quite likely that a 
period of unusual drought, say the one between 3000 and 2200 B.C., 
led the Aryans or some of them to leave the land and march towards 


9. 
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India and may be also towards Iran. The Balkash-region may easily 
have been a starting point for the southward and westward marches 
of the Aryans. 10 ] 

Wit f? f ri'dl fjfew ddd'Puwf Wat ‘fotTtT f fcf Pfetld -? Pdfed 
ft fftfePTOf Hd'fl ft fewftlW § fffffeHaT (TO felf ft? ife? §U? feyf 
HdHdcSof ddfe ?TO wdl 6dl c(l d 1 rF HITtF wf ?F ft feFT ? dUl W fsTT y 

miHglofdA' f TOy tr 1 fen h 3 thH(Vo< fewfuw ft niyfy ygfe »iff yft wyft 
7TO fey? -?fdfey ft H?fet oTOUfiTo'dJT f yftw? HHofTOy PsfdHt if? 
yfewy sdHl rift? ft fff 3Pff dl <^H US 1 ? of? H?f tf I ft 9 Wdl W Hof HW 
nrarr yf to wt fey ft §y y HTOf ftw Pdf jhto' feom? &stmr to i fore- 
st. IfBts f K? HH T 9of ff#-roftw? HHH f Hof y HH W? yfffftw £ TO 

few Art y §y % fey? wt to? to w§? ? ufafe ftfefPfndi ft §y $ ?f 

“ u - — u 

t TOt fftftl 11 feHHftnfefe? aroTO?fetd'dldl ffof ‘ffe’ wftw Hof ft 
feof ufyfeof faiyfl fli wk Hof fn traft y w£ to fft fro f fro if? 
d Pd W ddld He? I Hdtw ufbw fed dd ft" rife ?TO ft So 1 ft IH'd fed fed TOT 
ft fargft fefrft ?fef wt fey feyft fy ft ere y nftft ffe to aift !ti fey 

Hft ftfy fed & fof HUHttfu UrF? y hftlW fe (Scft ft TOT fed wftw Hof f fy 
£? y fe ft fet §d WiT ? dyfe FTO fedfe dfet df TO I fed hdft TOT f 
ddoiHd'O d'rl fed ft I fey y 7f fftld fefHdl ft I fen £ TTUdfey fed' rife 1 ft I 

fet fy yffw to? toi fed yfew fey ro u??^ fef 1 fero §r aHofK to? 
fe? h t fkarf k? i tffyf aiw fero fff? ffef ymtnfiTO »3’ i flw f fh>f 

oTOuffof ore^T fef ft iraft (ftfatwH?) ? fHf]»f if uifff ?rf]»f h? i fbdi^e 

fen Hfft gfiH w "fes fesr kh araf" f i 

fe? y gftjjR- ft ftroft ff?? fed 7fe % ww § ftft gift f i /tra t#ft 

felH'd 1 tffof H'Pdd f? ft f I dfe fe fen § tffoT H'Pdd ft Po(d' rife 1 f I feH 

fUg^f tffsf Hff? ffy »f^of arff »if ffxyffef nr ffft»f ?? u? Hu?fff & 
fef? ^g?t ?th ffy?" f gif? ft ??i fey u? HU'artti fey aw 

tf? TTiraffg ft f fe^ffw offtafetf f? feg 7 #f Tfenroffiftf i fenfen 

?y f : ywffs" ffu yftw few f fe HUdPfu f ffe yffw ff? ft ftw rife 

fed ffeofdo] dTdl 1 rtfl ftW ffh'd 1 ?(? I rid 1 fed foo<«] dTdl 1 y 1 U'f] dfe Odl W fed 

ffew few ft I fey fff 1 TifHft, dH'Pdf] f TT^ft y ftw fef fiftw y?? TO 
dHtw Hfetw Wt BofH, ft? 1 " f fff y ftw fee? <?ftw WSH TO »fe d'dlldfl fe 
ft feef. ?fet ffe? to ynt afet i fen ?y mrfes fro m?ffn ft ye"? ff? ft 
hd'd'd ?TO Wf BTHF f feft f dd O'H oftft gift f I HUHHf fe cWffcff H>t dfe 
wftw Hof nfe to? fey tn ffe to i fe? ft, fegry wftw wf ttf? fro 
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gfifi fet, fen gfe 1 gfe fugfeg tfeot gfigg feg hthw fi gfew fit i fegfefi tfeor 
gfigg feg h * <3 1 gggg ggg ^ h $ gfigg ^'Hfe fififegfifeog 7 g 7 fit fi 1 feg ffigg feet 
fernfiw fi fggfit fen gfe § ggg gggt fi fe gugfifer g 7 figg ufeH gfif fit ug 
gugfgg fit fifcgg 7 gfe c*g fit gfif ggfiti 

fewcrafefigf 7 xd'si'dd feg fi feuifiw gggfgfe fit fitfit gfit fi fg fit 
ngfitw fife fi ggfit era# fug fi fife uggfi § fit ddH'Q'fil fii HznwdJ feg 
ffigg fi fefe fi gugfw g 7 ffesg nrfenf 7 fi 1 feet of fi gggffeu fi fig gfg»r feg 
g"fi difc! gg 1. ‘ZHdd'tirt, 2. <s f«rt1 , 3. U'^ol , 4. dldr, 5. fife 7 , 6. fay ^fi 7. gy 
ggp 1 gg - ffe ggfit fe fi uffifi cvfi o<s sgg <v<» Pu6 feij dfe gg 1 . fife 7 , 2. 
gyg 7 , 3. uwengg 7 , 4. gggu 7 , 5. ggtj, 6. fifefit »ffi 7. fifeor 1 12 feg fe ggfifig 
fegfi gfe ?ggg gsgisJdi ffife? ggi gger ffegg ggfit fe fi feg dfe gfe feg fii 
ggfit fe fi ffifi afe fe fife 7 fi get figg »fe fgg fi fefit figg § feet gfe 7 figg fit 
gggfefe ggi 

nmw feg wrgfer fife fi gfe feg fe fife fern 7 ufiuffig erg 7 feg gugfgg 
fi ng gfemfe fit erg fe feg fegfe gfegg 7 gg ggfet feet fe fe figfgfi fit tv 
fi urug 7 gfeg 7 o?gfi gg, fig fig figg fi gfgnrfe g gt ‘feg’ fit fdiidl feg gfe 
fi fiufi Hg| (It is, therefore, more natural to hold that all these 
were ancient mythological names brought with them by the Aryan 
settlers to their new home and there applied to new places dr objects ) 13 
3Trfe< ? utfi wufe 7 gg^ffefef 7 jsst fi ggg feg ugfe g 7 dffi utrug fi fifet wfitur 
feffexg 7 g 7 gfe !r 1 feg gfe 3fe >?rgt>>F fig fegfe fi ^ Hgfetu ffeg few fife gg 
nfe urufe gggtgor grgg gerug erg fife ggi feg ggfi feg fegg fi fit fit 
gfgupfi fe grg^ #fe feg>>ffe g fig fi gfe fe fegfe gfe gg fifi gg i g'gfeffe 
feg ugfer ggg Ttfe fefe fe fife g^5 urra fi ug gfg»r gg fi gfefe ggggfe gg 
four fe ug gg fefe g 7 yggg gyg 7 gg g fenr fe feg gyg 7 g gg ^ tfigg fe tfg 
gfenrfe fefe fefe gfe feg feg fe g g ggfe gfew sfefe gg 1 wgfeaggfe 
gfe b'H'd g fewr g 7 feg 7 fe feg gffejfg 7 feg gfegt ^nfe ggHg 7 ggtw fegggfife 
afebfei fen gfigfe w feg sfe wfeg+ gfemrgg ug nffetwr ^g wustur 
feus 7 feg ffegg feg gffex 7 ? 7 g 7 gt fefej ggfe gg gg 1 

gg 5 gTHFug ffe^g £ wgtw wg 7 fe fegffefe feg feg gt ferggt gt ufeggg 7 
g fefe gg?jg gtg 7 ft 1 feg foug 7 fe fe fegfefer >xfe Jxfetdi 7 «oc fe dietc feg feg 
gt feggt ugug 7 fe gg fe feg g gt gfe nrfegt ti fen fe tut grgg gfet gt g 
Hgg 7 ^ 1 fen g ^ 7 feg 7 fe dida 1 feg feg ngfetu, feg uggg, feg fewfe, feg 
gfegg, ggg fe gg urfew, ifeg fggg 7 >xfe rfg fegfife g 7 gggg y H r n tfewg 7 fe 1 
fe^ot g 7 gfeg 7 1 fe gugfm fe feg gfWg 7 § gt fefe fit ugufeg feggt fe gg 


12. w <r°rdj ^ »rttmf r fe rrSor 33 g & t 45 3gi 

13. 'dldl'W fHBof, fe Vfd'ddfeol UH feft Vf ^WTT, HSal, 1903, fev 293. 
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3 ^H 7 d'dtd 1 tr I 14 

PyS d"o( fe /ddfed f%H, frTH fe 733d Pay tTO d'd g'd >X %, fed 
dfdW $ Wit Hd'Pdcl dPddl 7 373 tH Pdlddl fdd 313 37? 3771 fedfe f fdd o(_fe> 
U33 7 dfewg 7 % 7T 7 ft! 3 3fe 377 I fej 7 fed 513 7 »T% o(dK 73733 fetr SfeTH 7 % 373 
>713 U33 33 3fe»T 7J77lfe5 + UH 7 fe3 3BI 7 , rTKTT, Vddt HdH^dl, URTd »13 

u 7 — 7 is 7 

>7{>3 r fe>>f 7 gt differ Hfefef 7 377 1 fafe 7 fe^ 773 S 7 fed dt % fo 7T 7 dl fefe dlfeTPg 7 
3 1 ttfe 7T df %feof H'Pod S' HTlHfirq S 7 UTTS 7375 cfet Had % I 

fed ?t ftlWI %3 U3T 3375 % fe UHR St ffffool 73fe3f TTfet % f?fe fo3 fell 
fed HdHddl Adi fart c<« dt Adi 333 Ho(d1 I dTdl 1 , rOdTj 7 H 7 GoC df ffeH A'M Adi 
S3- TTofefed PolG'fe fy S 7 3fet ¥3S df UT3 r J3 TTfr gfed 7 1 1 ViTOfesfW? 
3fe1 d33 fed wffe 7 t 373 fe Hdflgdl 3fi3d-37>17> 7 3 3fet 333 fed »F§3 g 7 ?^ 
TTdltll fed 33+ fed dffef 7 st nrust 37Tlf?5o< HttrsP fed 3d 7 %t % fe §73 7735 Tffe 

<J s <J — 

sfewg 7 st Pdiddl wife »ru feg dt 37755 ti fed sfew % TfgH wf ysn gfe 

gfe, Wfe 373 733 7 fec7 dffetf 7 377 1 T-fgH gfe Vfe dffef 7 55 T , 533H, HTHBt, dTd 
»ft 73^5 (H^'H3) »df3, »f% U33 gfe dfe 17337573, fdTSS, dfel, few »13 
Hd«ti 717) I fed dfef 7 TT3 TTddg 7 37 fSH 533% tfl" 31753 3 rTfefel 7 37) I §533 fed 3 
% Wd3 Hdfeof sffedg 7 5 3371 7 % fed d 7 373 HO'pHcd 73H3 fed fferdd 7 
3fe»d Hd TTfe 377 1 »73o7 ?t feo7 U3T Sfew 1 H3 H 375^ t, fTTet feK # irfr ^gr 
fdlddl Adi ddl I ofPdd S 7 " si'd fHd.d fej 3p ^ fe KU3 PhU ■& H375U S)" Phm 7375 
^ dPdTJS 33 H3 3 3t" ddt ffeTTTftW 7 Adi ddl I 

fd3?& tfSoT 73133 f3BW 7TU3fH3 7757753 St IfenrfefW 3 f375'^ r fen 
73133 1?S 33 33 ?t t3t 377 fay 3 1 fcl 7333 3 T3S 7 t fe 7Td3lHg 73 

S 7 OT 3733 773f Tit H3T S3t 33 fdRT jfl- 1 fej 3"3 tfer 73f33 f%H 373H 33l 
dl$ Qd o(3A <JA, Pdd3 Ut 3H St 3 ddl afe 3f^ 3ri'a ^ rtoC a'3 f?5^ dl2 HA I PdH 
fdd ofdl h"o< Adi fe ^Pd3 H'Pdd Pdd >>lldP) >»Ao( ; d^ 1 ^ fid75$ 377 1 733 3 3 Port 1 
31 h 1 /dd/^d fedTli Gh c(tJA St 33375 o(dG S*' frlH fed dH-d'rlA si Wd'fel § 
fetrfem 7 13133 1 1 333 I 33 H3 7 S 7 H50a75' 51377 753t 333H $ ^3 aTo 7' A ftf6(T533 
3 ^feo7 733 33 r fe33 73t | fH3 373 3 7 fi333 S 7 733731 1 373 3 T fr333 S 733 3 1 1357 5T75 
733733 ddl ^ fe Pad H'3 3ri'a % 3t 33H 3331 1 ^ d'd gl 33 S 7 ?t dH St 
fdlidl H33 ddl ^ I S73 3 T ft331 7 $ 33 fed 73 T 3 T 3rl'a 3l 37375 l d3 1 ’ ^ fawe 6 a 
3%3fr 7# I fd3I$? 1?S 3733 $ 7331 ^HaIoT 1 ' f 333 (S 7 ^) fed 7 13T31 7 I fed 7333 
W3t 333 fgS dl TjTT'd % ^53 T{# nfgtdl 7 Ho I 7 dl A.g'dd f ddH'G'd' 1 1 T^ddlm 7 
^ol Wit 333 f 333 ftwt 3fH HSd'A 73733^ 733 31^ ^ dHAl^ 1 ' 3 333 H 7 

3337373 73733% 7377 1 WdlW Hod %1 drdH % g737>tod tpl fen PsdUl HS § 3T753 
H'ad 5333 Mai fed d^'rt' dl 3'.d1 % 1°3 Pt 33 Ul'dl si HfsidfH 7 75od H, fr373 fed 
?1 733175 7%, fefedTTodd 7 gH 1 H33 3733^ 3f% 73f33t HfeTTfd 7 gfe HoT 


14. §33, US’- 293 - 95. 
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Kfiw few fti 15 fen afe <3y] 3t u d'v 1 Adi U3i f$u upd ut TTfewu 7 33^ 
toths wt TTfeut ut33 At? M S3 7 3 wk w feu uur, uudm, M twt 

3k H 7 WffeW S3 3fe3 T Wife w feu ut feoT $Ufe 31753 U 7 33 7 ft »fe feu 
tFUU 7 7333 333t t ffe $33 PfTFH U 7 hfes 7 U 7 7733fH3 UU 7 3* W3tW S3 3U 
$t »PV5t 333t % SoF 3 feH 3fe I# 3W 3W 7TH33 (V 33$ I 

U7T 3 7 frW $ 73$ 7W feu UfFH $ S3 7 ut 753fet W3tw UHJ5W $ ftfS^ 
W33t 3U3 ydofd'd 333 ut S3 7 $l Htl feu Sd'$t /dd/$U >>(3733 3fet fe & $ 
H3773:3t $ feW3 337 M Ttt I 3*3 fa Ufet fe ^ $ HdHddt 3fa fefUA 7 3t fWs 
$33 TTP, Qh Tlfe feu feu T-id'ijjfe §PtoW ufew 7ft I feTT U 7 3fT r 3 '3 feu 3 Hoie 1 
$ fa 753T33T H'd 1 $ri3 Ut PiJH ttd'tfl feu TJUTS 7ft I fedfetd feu UtTTW few $ 
fa -feH 753fet faff ftf3 yU3 33$ U$ $73 W3tW ofetfe H UTT $t VHdld'd $3 
HdHddl 3% 3UH3$773I H UUT 333 ofetfeU 7 K$t 7ft 1 16 7T37733t % 3few §U3 
H UUT 3 3 3 r fra>F3 t $ »73T3 $33 7 ut UU 7 offet »{$ Wife! feffe $ 7733 >W$I 
fey 7533 MM UH W3fW ofetfend fefe 773 fe Ufe 7 37$ U33 T 37FSt cTSts 1 
333 t 3 T 7ftl H U’H fe$ 3$k U 7 K$t 7# 1 fe77 333 fe feu 3k 773773 UUt $ fa 
3k W$tw 3$tfe 33^ $ S3 7 $ f$75 7 3 ftf3 3* 3$ 773 33 ^ UfFU $ $33 feu 
3 7 ?U7$ HdHddl ft ctfew $33 33 $ 3$ I 3 fe3 7333 33U 7 It fa W3lW 33tfe 
3331 fet7 Adi Hdl 77377331 $ $$ 7T3 1 fe$ fed dfs 3t faW3 ^4 Qdl ^ fe ftfek 
3 tfeoT 3T33 7 fe3 7733 M 3 ^ nfe sf3F-3K?F $33 3t H333 TTfW felW 1 1 
W3 7 3 7 333 7 33ofe33 7T3 3^ fefe dt 33t^ ?F75 fefw few 7 1, >W775 f%3 §3 # 
$H'a >>fe "dtdl 1 tTy^ 7 ^ $33 3 W47T P<S3 3S3 7 ^ I 33ofe33 f3$ 0*6 

3fe»F, fen fert Wffetw fddd'A 7 ^ 7T3 7 f%3 yfe 3" 3t tst 3gt feu 3 T 33 r 3H 
333t 7ft fen THyr^ i?3 T 3 3 7737733t wfe STST 3K3 7 U 7 t%33t $33 fetrfew 
felTTF ft I 3U 7 $33 7 3t 33 ddoffidd (HdHddl) 3 fetrfeuf 7 few 7 1 1 UUVfecT 33 
it 7737733t 3 ut PnTTU ft $33 SraF-3773 7 3 Ms U 7 # 3fe TTfenf 7 3f3W W 

feu 7 ^ I y. iTu ttdocw fed f753 ^ fe3 333 3t VTffet 33% U3 fe UUUTHU^ 77>t 
33oT$33 U 7 3773 3fel3 $33, fuUUT'fer 33T33fe 33 tfenf 7 ufe^f 7 77375U »fe 
TtU 7 ?^ PdS'^ 3 333 uwt fed 7 33 feu 7 It I "At present the dry upland 
Bangar of Kurukshetra leading into the desert of Rajputana, acts as 
the dividing line between the alluvial plain, Khadar of the Sutlej and 
the Yamuna ." 17 

hd'&'dd dldfc) ^ 44fe wfh^^rfe 333333 f3U fefuW Ufeyf 7 ^ ffe feffe 


15. "See, R.C. Majumdar, Ancient India, Moti Lai Banarsi Das, 1952, p. 24; and K, P. Bahadur,/! 
History of Indian Civilization, Volume I, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 9-10. 

16. frdld d, H3T5 TT3? 7 , TTOoT 18 3 & t 83 331 

$#fete c#3fecr at sfms fey i/wm, unfe nTftvafnat, ufexw, 

1971. *F . 1. 


17 . 
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S Ufetol (UTUH) Sh 15 # FFS 7 id 1 Jl -d ' fife UH SUtW S Ifef fife UHlutW US I 
(o/Qfd ftD-FW, dldl 1 , HHS 7 S Hd/H^dl fijH S ufefed Sdt c<dSl W S fed feS UdH 
S Hdfed 1 u 1 nfes 7 & i 7 m afire trs ufe> S hot $ ntS u ast huh 7 fits ufe 

star nt hhIs sot ufe uts 7 u 1 auu SS us i fen fin s wus nfew feu 7 feu 7 S 
§ feu UUH U HUS 7 S I ffi SUf tUH 7 U'dtU I feu WUH (f Fife S H 3 lfe) SOT U 7 
Sn S i fi unt waiuu saiu u 7 wfe fifeat, fe nras nas feu sfeuat, u 7 fusu % 

ure feu sufefe fe Huuar feu fefe n 7 Huai ? feat wuur s wufe uufer Sn feu 

« 

U fes SUt sfUUS 7 ufetu 7 fife yUHS, ofeddl US Ufe 7 S S feu yUHS U 7 yUHS 
utufuurSi 18 huhu safe foau 7 S fer feafeu $ hot? fen am u 7 yufe hsu us 
fir vfife wutw wof 1 s fes sufet safe S fern feu fears sut feu 7 few nt i 

VrFH S H 3 TH OTtfHH 7 , W »fe US U 3 T Ufe Sfe 7 SU 5 fey § SHtW »fe feWSoT 
SSfetW oTUStw ifetw US I 19 SHU fifeaiU.feUOT S fe tfeol ofet feof olfe U 3 T ut 

wst u 7 arns aruS ns fen S 1200 ut. u. S afeta wfew safi S warns s uais 7 
ufiuw 1 uu wutw 3 TS 7 % tpfew n 7 uuss fit S S fey huotu sot % wnfe 
mirafe ut ffefe ffi Hnafesa uuar $ ns, fun £ OTust - uufit sar 1 20 

fife dd 1 fnfe S UU S fed fed 1 U 7 HUTU 7 S fcT TTUUfife Wfetw ttoi 1 $ 

unafe ?us few ufew nas S 1 fen st hs feuuut wuntw u afeu feu »fe 
HOTfefeyutSi feu wtnu 7 nfe /^wfewa wun feu tnsfe-nsu us 1 
fen fe fed are mru yut fe fe u’UFftw u 7 »fe wutw «oc u 7 fusus nfe 7 ^ 1 
»rufw arufe feu iJrFH afe »fe fen fe unafior afe fefe afe tut feu nrau otufe 
us fir UrPa ufe fe wulw Sou ut wost unt sdl feu 7 1 fen uu 7 JTuufny s 
fena fe ^uu fe uu fe suf ug’few u t t : toi , u 7 i fefe aufe u 7 urns ufe fefe fe 
ufewufe, ^>TfafeH 7 u!fesu)’ofeut’H 7 #u 7 is T sifeufeaFi fsautunfeu 
UTfuofefenfefeuusufife^aFi fiaru ifena afe fe nuufnu fe y wfew 
sou u 7 fen feu 7 uu 7 u 7 fey fe mfefe uus feua sfe faaws safe feafe us fern uy 
far wutw arua 7 feu ufe fnsfe usi fen u fnuu feu are ut TFunfe nTful - 
S' fee nuufny ofe ut" uuh u 7 s 7 Adi feu 7 1 feu wutw hs u 7 nau S wS feu 
wutw Safi ut - hu u ufinfi usn fnt s dun'Sfe 7 Si nrutnu u 7 a 7 ufea sut 
nar ufest un S unr yuamu’S u 7 Suu S 1 fet ut- §u nfetw afw uuutwus 
frlddl W HUd (hU afe fed/ ^U feu fOTfiW dfcl W fi-fSUtw PJS i 


18. uu ftw fid 1 tmu d/UFra, dnw w fsfs<m, feua alut, (how ia 7 fim), ufpal 
WAl^fHat, ufeww, 1988, iTW 286. 

19. History of the Punjab. Delhi, 1964, p. 80. 

20. few? Tf&m* W MkrFTJ (UtPfit ifirol WAl^dfHdl, dfedfW, 1966, VS 7 177. 



Book Review 


Punjab Divided : Politics of the Muslim League and Partition, 1 935-194 7, 
by Amarjit Singh, Kanishka Publishers, Distributors, New Delhi-110002, pp. 
235, price Rs. 495/- 

The partition of India has gone down in the pages of history as the most 
brutal event of the last millennium when largest ever migration in human history 
took place, the magnitude of the human massacre was unparallel, morality had 
turned into brutality. Punjab suffered the worst of all that happened during this 
trauma of partition. 

Based on his doctoral thesis, the work under review is an attempt to 
explore some of the vital factors and forces hitherto escaped the scholarly scrutiny 
viz., the role played by the Punjab Muslim Students Federation for the cause of 
the Muslim League and Pakistan; why the rural Muslim elite, hitherto, the 
backbone of the Unionists defected to the Muslim League; the causes of Pirs 
and Sajada-Nashins shifting their allegiance to the League; the impact of the 
international events, particularly the second world war and how it contributed 
to changed relationship between the three principal actors in the province i.e., 
the Raj, the Unionists and the Muslim League; and the impact of national politics, 
particularly the interplay of the Raj, Muslim League and Congress. 

Jinnah regarded Punjab 'the cornerstone’, an indispensable part of his 
scheme of partition. Contrary to it Ayesha Jalal has observed that "Jinnah did 
not want Pakistan, nor did he will it. He kept the whole question open until a 
combination of forces over which he had no control whatsoever forced him to 
yield to it." Jalal's argument is that Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan was a 'bargaining 
counter' — that was a strategy employed to assert his authority as 'the sole 
spokesman' of the Muslims whose future 'he was determined to protect.' 

The Punjab Provincial Muslim League was a disorganised, 

weak, narrowly based, essentially an urban party with only middle class 
adherents to it. However, the League, during the most turbulent years in the 
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history of the province, not only transformed its nature and character but also 
profoundly influenced and shaped the provincial politics - resulting in the 
establishment of Pakistan in the name of Islam. As to the question, what led to 
the meteoric ascendency of the League in Punjab during the 1940's, the author 
explores well that it was presentation of Pakistan as panacea for the redressal of 
all grievances, of the Punjabis. 

There is no denying the fact that it were the elections of 1937 which 
established the hegemony of the Unionists. But a decade later Jinnah and Muslim 
League not only became the Masters of the Punjab but also achieved the goal of 
Pakistan. Even the Unionists came out to accept Jinnah as the 'sole-spokesman' 
of the Muslims in India. Of course he was required not to interfere in the affairs 
of Punjab politics and government. The politics of the post-elections period 
i.e., 1937-1942 has been described by the author as "a period of ascendency of 
the politics of the Unionist Party and the struggle of the Muslim League for its 
survival." It is interesting to note that although the "Raj favoured the League, 
victory of the Unionists were also warmly welcomed by it since they were the 
pioneer friends of the 'Raj'. 

International events, particularly the Second World War also. had great 
impact on the provincial politics. It was during this period that "the cosy symbiotic 
Raj-unionist relationship became a more complex, multi-dimensional Raj-Muslim 
League-Unionists interaction." 

Resignation of Congress ministries in October 1939 was seized as an 
opportunity by League and observed as a "Day of Deliverance". According to 
Ayesha Jalal, "The Lahore Resolution was vague because it did not define 
Pakistan." But Jalal seems to see it in isolation. Resolution mentions a 'separate', 
'sovereign' homeland. Jinnah mentioned that Hindus and Muslims constituted 
two separate nations. "By making the Unionists a party of the 'Lahore 
Resolution", the League undermined their secular credentials". This, rightly 
observes the author, "eventually led to the emasculation of Unionist Party and a 
concomitant ascendency of the League." Now the Raj came to recognise the 
League as the sole representative body and Jinnah as the 'sole spokesman' of 
the Muslim India. No wonder, on the launching of the Quit India Movement, 
Raj looked to Jinnah for his support which he rendered without any hesitation. 

Punjab Muslim Federation played strategic role in the evolution of 
Pakistan Movement during 1943-45. Support of the rural elite, landlords and 


/ 
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rival factions among the Unionists proved substantially important for the cause 
of the League. The failure of the Simla Conference is significant since it exercised 
a vital influence on the Pakistan issue. There is no denying the fact that "The 
success of the Conference would have seriously affected Jinnah's position as 
the 'sole spokesman' of the Muslims and could weaken his claim for a separate 
homeland." 

Provincial Muslim League also made a rapid progress in the provincial 
politics during this period. It successfully challenged the dominance of the 
Unionists in the provincial politics and for the first time established an 
independent League Assembly Party in the Provincial Legislative Assembly 
which gave a tough time to the ruling benches. 

The League hit the 1946 campaign with an overt sectarian agenda. "A 
vote for Muslim League is a vote for Pakistan and a vote for Pakistan is a vote 
for Islam", was League's war cry. Having posed as the sole champion of Muslim 
interests, League bagged 75 of 86 Muslim seats as opposed to only 2 in 1937, 
emerging as the single largest Party in the provincial Legislature. Muslim League 
considered its victory a sort of 'Fatwa' issued by the Muslim Punjab in favour 
of Pakistan. But the hopes of Jinnah and the Muslims were dashed to the ground 
when the Unionists with only 1 8 seats formed the Government with the help of 
the Congress and Akalis to keep the League out. The League was infuriated 
and launched 'Direct Action Day' leading to the final parting of ways. 

Unionists could not survive long. Jinnah succeeded in wrecking the 
Unionists Ministry in Punjab which fell on 3 March, 1947. Provoked by 
Communal disturbances on one hand and Sikh pressure on the other, the 
Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on 8 March, 1947, asking 
for the partition of the Punjab. So did the Shiromani Akali Dal in its meeting on 
23 April, 1947. The League succeeded in attaining the goal of Pakistan, even if 
it were truncated and moth-eaten. Aiyasha Jalal terms the creation of Pakistan 
as the tragic collapse of Jinnah's strategy, whereas the present author looks at it 
in terms of triumph of Jinnah. 

In India partition has been represented generally as the culmination of 
'Muslim separatism'. But that is too simple a preposition to be accepted. The 
study could evolve all the more interest if the author had gone a little deeper to 
understand the other currents in the sea. Moreover the common belief that the 
Muslim Community as a whole subscribed to the two-nation theory is far from 
truth, for 3.5 M of them preferred to stay back in India and many of those who 
had opted for Pakistan still repent their decision. 
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Work under review is a welcome addition to the vast literature that has 
come up on the subject during the post-independence period since it seeks to 
analyse the growth of Muslim League and demand of Pakistan on some fresh 
parametres. 


Shiv Kumar Gupta 

Professor of History 
Punjabi University, Patiala 



Book Review 

II 

Saffron Fascism, 6/ Shy am Chand, Hemkunt Publishers, Delhi, pp. 1 78+viii, 
Price Rs. 395/- 

A majority of the Indian population fail to understand the social reality 
due to a number of reasons. A large portion of the intellectual society also tend 
to ignore the 'actuality of things' despite their awareness. Yet there survives a 
tiny minority of writers who care for the voice of conscience and thus delve 
into the difficult venture of bringing truth to the masses. Shyam Chand is one 
such 'minority' who, despite an ex-cabinet minister and member of many 
international organisations, has focussed his attention to a very grave concern 
of human existence in the contemporary social set-up. In his book he not only 
analyses the poison spread by certain vested interest but also brings into light 
the deep limitations in the political order that has developed after the 
'independence'. In brief the author discusses the ideology of RSS and its 
connected political/social organisations and logically reveals the truth behind 
saffron fascism. 

RSS is the product of caste discrimination. It was founded by the Brahmins 
against the emergence of non-Brahmin movement in India. RSS's role during 
the British rule was anti-Indian. The British who thought if the Brahmins embrace 
Christianity the entire India would be converted to the new faith. They gave 
many concessions to the Brahmins which were eagerly accepted by the Brahmins. 
Earlier during the Muslim rule, it were the Brahmins who in person opposed 
their rule but were the first to learn Persian and joined the revenue department 
so efficiently on which the empire rested. In turn, before Aurangzeb the Brahmins 
were exempted from jazia. RSS's founder Hedgevar was supporter of Tilak 
who was a Hindu fundamentalist terrorist. Hedgevar never liked Gandhi who 
preached non-violence, Hindu-Muslim unity and un-touchability. After Lucknow 
Pact Hedgevar resigned Congress and founded RSS. The author has rightly 
pointed out that the very idea of RSS is shrouded in shrewd, solipsistic sophistry. 
It is a camouflage for Brahmanism, Brahmanism which is masqueranding as 
Hindutva and which in its turn masqueranding cultural nationalism. It took 
inspiration from Hitler's ideology which tore apart Germany. BJP, Bajrang Dal 
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and Vishaw Hindu Parishad are there to implement RSS agenda. RSS is not 
only anti-minorities but anti-non-Brahmins including Dalits 


The question arises why Hedgevar wanted to have RSS when already 
there was Vir Savarkar's Hindu Mahasabha? There were reasons for it. First, it 
was considered a political organisation meant to achieve independence and care 
for the political interests of the Hindus. Hedgevar was interested in none. He 
gave arrest only once and for him it was a great experiment in patriotism! For 
Golvalkar Rama and Krishna were not national ideals. It was Manu. Third, 
Savarkar's Hindu unity was hitting casteism. But Savarkar never opposed RSS 
because of fear of hitting Hindu Mahasabha. In this way a Brahmin movement 
was constructed in Maharashtra but in northern India the situation was different 
and they recruited the men from low caste Hindus. On the other hand Hindu 
Mahasabha helped RSS. Though in 1938-39 when Hindus started civil 
disobedience movement against Nizam Hyderabad, Hedgevar did not support 
them saying that it was a cultural organisation. Even during the Quit India 
Movement RSS supported the British. It never opposed partition of India. During 
INA trials RSS was nowhere to be seen. Now it claims Hindutva as cultural 
nationalism. In fact RSS was far-sighted. It opined that after independence Hindu 
Mahasabha would become irrelevant and it would use its 'preserved' force against 
the minorities. RSS came to help Nehru against the Communists but Nehru 
considered RSS dangerous. 

RSS's ideology of casteism is unscientific. It admits that all castes were 
borne out of Brahma's body but some are pure and others are impure. How can 
it be that a single person's body is both pure and impure at the same time? In 
fact Manu's social division is the criminology of Brahmanology. It is like a 
parasite creeper thrown on Hinduism. It divided and pushed India into slavery. 
The casteism originated out ofenemities of Hindu gods. RSS could never accept 
Rama and Krishna as national ideals. For them it is Bhagva Dhawaj. Ramayana 
and Mahabharata depict caste and class struggle. These are written by Surdas. 
Because Rama had insulted Parshuram- a Brahmin, so Brahmins throughout 
Rama's life took revenge on him. In fact Brahmins invented zero and reduced 
India to a big zero. Like religion is a necessity for priestly class, culture to RSS 
is acquisitive politics. In the name of Rama Mandir it has collected billions of 
rupees. Contrarily RSS adopted Rana Partap, Shi vaj i and Guru Gobind Singh 
along with Aurobindo Ghosh as cultural symbols. But Advani's rath-yatra threw 
Ghosh on the roadside and was replaced by Vivekananda. Ironically the ideology 
of these personalities do not fit into RSS's. 
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Godse was the product of RSS. Hindu fundamentalists opposed Gandhi. 
They burnt his pictures and in 1934 a bomb was thrown on his car. RSS was 
prepared to help the British against Congress. Before British they always sided 
with the rulers. To give credit of 'Divide and Rule' to the foreigners is unjust. It 
goes to RSS and Brahmins. Gandhi never accepted Hinduism as a codified 
religion. Patel had sympathy for Godse. RSS was deeply involved in the 
conspiracy of assassination of that person who played major role getting India's 
freedom. Golvalkar claims that we are born Hindus, we are Hindus in the womb. 
But his God Manu advocates that women, Vaish and sudras are born of the 
womb of sin. Sudershan asks the minorities to worship Hindu gods but himself 
never worships Brahma. The RSS even have not spared their own gods. They 
are making cheap Hindu temples for those who have converted to Hinduism 
from Christianity and Islam. 

In fact, the character of RSS, BJP, Bajrang Dal and others of the same 
ilk is full of lies and naked lies. Even they are not ashamed of what they are 
outbursting. BJP and RSS agenda is fascist through which they want to create 
social unrest, political instability, economic upheaval, moral decline and 
corruption. Attack on minorities, atrocities on Dalits, so-called NDA alliance, 
financial scams create unrest in middle class. Hitler eliminated one by one both 
his enemies and allies, same is being done by BJP which has reduced the allies 
to its 'keeps'. Internal conflicts and conflict with Pakistan are vital for the support 
system of BJP and for saffron fascism. So by the turn of a new century India or 
the 'Idea of India' is on the brink of slavery and once again its credit will duly 
and honestly go to none else but to the BJP and its partners. The author has 
timely warning but who cares for such nice things. 
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